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5y doe! 


“The Sea Devil” 


Germany’s greatest war adven- 
turer, who never killed an op- 
ponent. Count Felix von Luckner, 
the mostromantic and mysterious 





figure on the side of the Central 
powers in the World War. 





Coast to coast radio hook-up 
every Saturday night through 
the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network. The Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra in “The 
Tunes that made Broadway, 
Broadway.’ 
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it’s good to smo 
Luckies-: 
UCKICS. 
“Lucky Strikes? By Joe, yes. Let me tell you. I was cruising in my raider 
in the South Pacific. It had been damp, rainy weather and every bit of 
tobacco we had on the ship was mouldy and could not be smoked. We 
began to be desperate. The men were—what you call—grouchy. Along 
came an American ship. We captured her and after taking the captain, 
officers and crew aboard my raider and finding comfortable places for 
them to stay, I and my officers went over to the captured ship to see if there 
was anything aboard her that we wanted. We searched her. And what 
do you think? Under the cushions of a seat in the captain’s cabin we found 
500 packages of Lucky Strikes! I tore off the end of one and lit it and filled 
my lungs with it, and By Joe, I was a man again. We had enough for all 
the crew and we were all cheered up and we all became friends once more. 
By Joe, I was sorry to sink that (American ship that had brought us those 
smokes. Lucky Strikes, they are wonderful, and my Countess, of course, 
wishes a fashionable, slender figure. She smokes Lucky Strikes when she is 
offered fattening sweets. And my life has always been an active one and I 


must be trim and fit. I love .to feel what you Americans call ‘peppy.’ So no 
sweets for me. Give me a Lucky Strike instead. By Joe, it’s good for us to 


smoke Luckies.” 
(ole ait lecobner 


A reasonable proportion of sugar in the diet is rec- 
ommended, but the authorities are overwhelming 
that too many fattening sweets are harmful and that 
too many such are eaten by the American people. 
So, for moderation’s sake, we say:— 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
Ane = 
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Everything You Want to Know 7 


About Effective Speech 


in social life, business, and public speaking, is 
now for the first time explained in this great 
handbook—a complete guide to the fullest 
development of your powers of 


expression— 





by John Mantle Clapp and Edwin A. Kane 


is a treasury of ideas and methods for IMMEDIATE. USE 


How to Talk 


in Business Meetings, Interviews, Selling, Committee 
Work, Club Meetings, After Dinner Talks, Public Speeches, 
and every other situation of personal or business life. 


Thousands of men and women have already eagerly demanded this new 
handbook of speech because it deals with problems of expression, for the first 
time, in an intensely practical way. It tells clearly just what you want to 
know, shows just how to use the priceless information it offers, covers 
completely every situation and explains fully how to master that situation. 

xt would be impossible to outline in this small space the entire contents of 
this remarkable book, but the following partial contents will suggest its value: 


Overcoming Your Personal Difficulties 
Analyzing your own case. Locating your own weake 
nesses. Practical methods you can apply at once to 
obtain an immediate improvement in your ability to 
talk effectively in any situation. 


imngroving Your Vocetuterz. A simple method for 
testing your knowledge of words. The 2500 indispensa- 
ble words. Avoiding ‘“‘queer words.’’ How to develop 
accuracy im use of words. Avoiding stiltedness and 
stock phrases. 

Enunciation and Pronunciation. Simple methods 
for training yourself to speak plainly and correctly. 
Overcoming foreign accents and local dialects. 
Developing Your Voice. Easy ways by which you can 
improve your voice. Learning to breathe correctly. 
Self-Training in Languag How to adjust expres- 
sion to audience, occasion, and purpose. Practical 
exercises for improving your language. 

Self-Training in Your Delivery. Nervousness and 
the remedy. Gestures. How to talk simply and directly 
to get greatest possible effect. 


Public Speaking 
Getting Ready to Speck. How great speakers pre- 
pare. Assembling and organizing your material. Ime 
substance of your speech, Building your approach to 
your audience. 
Facing Your Audience. Main 
keep in mind. 





Points you need to 
How to size up the situation. Noting 
room. Gauging audience. Getting started. Finding 
the right voice tones. Cordiality. Making your 
audience respond. Handling emergencies. Impromptu 
additions to prepared speeches. Avoiding ‘‘Detours.” 
Mechanical aids. Resting your audience. Resting 
yourself. Taking your bearings. 

Informal Addresses. Informal add 
monest ald most important t 
How to make an immedia' 
ability as an informal speaker. 
Formal Speeches. How to introduce speakers. Official 
courtesies. Responses. Types of formal addresses. 
Festive Occasions. How to speak at public dinners. 
Good form. Speaking as representative of one organiza- 
tion to another. How long to talk. Toastmaster and 


resses the come 
of public speaking. 
provement in your 


647 Pages, 35 Chapters, Cloth Binding 


Order on This Coupon m> \_ 


his functions. 

The Information Address. How to address a general 

audience on subjects of which you havespecial knowledge. 

— Plea for a Cause. Persuasion. Getting favorable 
on. 


Your Business Speech 
Speech in Your Business Life. Important points to 
remember. How to make your conversation busiNess- 
like without being abrupt. 
Your Conversations with Your Employer. Reports 
and suggestions. 
Your Conversations with Your Employees. Dan- 
gers to avoid. Avoiding misunderstandings. How to 
give orders: wrong and right metbods. 
Business Conferences. Cutting down waste time. 
Reconciling differing — of view. Maintaining busi- 
ness atmosphere. etting freedom of discussion. 
Getting results. 
Service Conversation in Business. Right and 
wrong ways to make a business request. Complaints. 
Adjustments. 
Trading Conversation Involving Buying or Selling. 
Lessons you can learn from the methods of the skilled 
salesman. Fundamentals of good buying technique. 


Your Activities in Clubs and 
Professional Organizations 
Your Club. Problems of effective and friendly 

relations between members. 

Committee Work. Organization. Kinds. 
Committee Chairman. 
Meetings—Parliamentary Practice. Duties 
of chairman and individual members. Motions. 
Safeguards and management of discussion. 


Your Home and Social Life 
Your Family Circle. The art of companion- 
ship. Conversation within the family. Some 
specific suggestions. 

Social Conversation. Conversation with 
strangers, with casual acquaintnces, family 
and intimates. Don'ts. 









— 


book 


Signature 









HOW 
TO 


. It is a veritable speech- 


encyclopedia . . . above all practical 

. . recognizes and meets actual speech 
problems that confront us in our 
ordinary relationships . drawn 
from the experience of business men, 
professional men, and the man of the 
street . . . presentedsosimply andso 
directly and with such a wealth of 
illustrative material that it is self- 
teaching.” 

M. M. Hoover, Asst. to the Director, 

Univ. Extension, Columbia University 


No Advance Payment 
5 Days’ Free Examination 


Fill in and mail the coupon. 
The book will be sent you, 
delivery charges prepaid. Keep 
“How to Talk” for five days. 
Read a few pages here and there. 
Then decide whether it gives you 
the help you need. We are en- 
tirely willing to have you rest 
your decision on your reading of 
any one chapter! If you don’t 
feel that it will prove one of the 
best investments you ever made 
in your life—just send it back 
and that ends the matter. 


Grimes ccieagiags 


The Ronald Press Company, l 
Dept. M70, 15 East 26th St., New York 


You may send me postpaid a co 
Clap; 


: py ot | 
a ‘How to Talk.” Within 
five 


ys after its receipt I will either send § 
$5.00 in full payment or return the 


Seem mwe meee eee reese seeerese 


Outside continental U. S. and Canada, t 
$5.00 cash plus 25 cents for shipping. 


: Re a 
Sei dnd RL A OE ee 
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STAMPED AND DELIVERED—5c 


IN THE last year of the seventeenth 
century if a man wished to send a mes- 
sage to a frontier post a few hundred, 
miles from New York or Philadelphia, 
it was carried on foot by a forest runner 
slipping through the Susquehanna 
wilderness in fear of his life. 

Today ten thousand feet above the 
overgrown trails of the forest runners, 
the Night Mail pilot may look down 
and see in one sweeping glance, the 
clustered lights of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. From a hun- 
dred miles east of Cleveland he may 
see the lights of Pittsburgh and Buffalo! 
Here is a yardstick by which to mea- 
sure progress; for the man who can 
lengthen time and shorten distance 
may add generations of accomplishment 
to the span of a single life... . 

Three notable steps have advanced 
the recent progress of commercial avia- 
tion in America. First, July 1, 1924, 
when the Post Office Department be- 
gan to carry transcontinental mail, via 
air. Second, when all mail contracts 
were handed over to private commercial 
air transport companies. Third, when 
in July, 1928, the postage rate was cut 
to five cents per ounce! 


On the day the new rate was in- 
augurated, the volume of Air Mail 
southward from New York increased 
three hundred per cent. More than 
twice the normal quantity was carried 
out of Philadelphia. Within the week 
Des Moines had set a world’s record 
by despatching 45,000 pieces in a 
single day! 

What share has business got in this 
new form of rapid communication? 


Articles recently sent northward 
from Atlanta included : gabardine cloth- 
ing, rugs and towels, soft drink sam- 
ples, candy, cheese, peanuts, pencils, 
twine, sacking, shoes, brushes and sam- 
ples of seeds. . . . Out in Los Angeles 
a life insurance agent beat a local com- 
pany to a new prospect by receiving a 
special form of policy from his home 
office in New York, via air, a day ahead 
of his West Coast competitor. . . . 
A great mail-order house in Chicago is 
expediting its correspondence and spe- 
cial deliveries through the air... . A 
single special Air Mail shipment, 
amounting to ten tons, or 350,000 mail- 
ing pieces, left Lansing, Michigan, on 
August 21st for Chicago. . . . While 
of course everyone is now familiar with 


the fact that banking houses are saving 
thousands of dollars by sending their 
exchanges regularly by air... . 

The Air Mail, in fact, has already 
passed far beyond the stage of spec- 
tacular novelty. Business men every- 
where are employing it as a new and 
most highly efficient tool in nation-wide 
competitive business; for they can no 
longer afford to ignore the fact that 
competitors may now send mail from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes 
in 15 hours . . . from the Gulf to the 
North Atlantic in 24 hours . . . from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in 31 hours 
- « « atarate for each letter that is less 
than half the price of an ordinary special 
delivery postage stamp! ... 

Ford planes pioneered in mail ser- 
vice; but a survey of tri-motored, all- 
metal Ford planes today shows them in 
steady, dependable service as railroad 
auxiliaries, in transcontinental flying, 
in coastwise flying by the most success- 
ful commercial companies, and as car- 
riers of great importance between the 
industrial cities of the Mid-West and 
the Lake Ports. They have already 
winged their way over a million of 
miles of successful commercial flying. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Do Your Friends Feel Sorry for Your Wife? 


Like it or not, your friends and neighbors size you 

up by what you EARN — judged by your home 

and family. Why not surprise them by making 

good in a big way? Tell them nothing, but on 
the quiet fit yourself for a bigger place! 


NLY a woman knows how much a 
OC) wife can suffer when her husband 
fails to ‘‘make the grade’’— 

When she dreads to meet her old school 
friends—when she skimps on her own 
appearance ‘‘so John can make a good 
showing at the office’’—when she can't 
give her children things as good as the 
other children have, avd they ask her why 
—when she almost wishes she could ‘‘go 
away somewhere and never come back!’’ 


Brave, loyal woman, she would be the 
last to reproach her husband because he 
doesn’t earn as much as other men whose 
wives she is thrown with constantly. 


‘*Money isn’t everything,’’ she tells 
him—yet how she longs for his promotion 
—for that bigger salary that means better 
clothes, greater advantages for the chil- 
dren, a new car, more of the comforts and 
luxuries of life! 


What can you, as an ambitious husband, 
do to help? 


No need to ask your wife to put up a 
brave front—she’s already doing that. 
No use to ask for a ‘‘raise’’ on the ground 
that you ‘‘need more money’ ’—“‘raises’’ 
aren’t secured that way. No big gain in 
devoting longer hours to your work— 
chances are you are already giving loyal 
and conscientious service— 


Only one thing, then, is left for you to 
do—so important to success that it may 
indeed prove the very turning point in 
your career: you can and should pursue 
specialized business training and thus 
compel those larger opportunities that 
quickly lead to bigger income, real success! 


But let’s get down to cases—so that you 
may see exactly what we mean— 
Assistant Superintendent Made 
Production Manager 


Out on the Pacific coast lived a factory 
man, 30 years of age—assistant superin- 
tendent of a growing industrial plant, 


Determined to save the years so many of 
his friends were wasting, he enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study training in Modern 
Foremanship—and shortly after his enroll- 
ment he got together an informal class, 
made up of factory executives, for discussion 
and study. His general manager learned of 
this and stepped him up to production man- 
ager with a salary-increase of 125 per cent. 


What would a 125 per cent increase in 
salary mean to your wife? 


Salesman Becomes Sales 
Manager 


In a middle western city lived a salesman, 
50 years of age. For35 years he had sold— 
and sold successfully. Indeed, on nearly 
every sales force with which he had been 
connected he had been at or near the top 
of the list in point of sales—duzt he had 
never ben able to sell himself as a sales 
manager or executive. He was earning be- 
tween five and six thousand dollars a year. 


Within 18 months after his enrollment in 
Modern Salesmanship, he stepped into the 
position of president and general sales man- 
ager—at a salary of $15,000 a year. 


What do you suppose that increase meant 
to his wife? 


Salary Increased More 
Than 500% 


A railroad clerk in New Jersey decided 
—like Jack London before him—that the 
only way out of a pit was “p/ 


Training in Traffic Management led to 
a better job—then further training in Busi- 
ness Management helped him make good 
as sales manager—with a resultant salary 
500 per cent larger than when he started 
training. Now he operates his own success- 
ful manufacturing concern. 


Would it not mean much to your wife and 
family ‘if you could increase your income 
even 50 or 100 per cent—or could acquire and 
manage a successful business of your own? 





These Cases Not Exceptional 


And so we could go on, with case after 
case — yes, thousands of them—and every 
man could tell of a salary-increase better 
than 100 per cent which he directly credits 
to LaSalle home-study business training— 


Are you, then, so different from these 
thousands of other men who—faced with 
the problem, how to make more money— 
recognized their need and got the necessary 
training? Have you less ambition? Do you 
lack the will power or the stamina to “‘see 
zt through?” 


Send for Free Book 


Below this text there’s a coupon—just 
such a coupon as thousands of other men 
used in their successful start toward greater 
earning power. 

This coupon, filledin, clipped and mailed, 
will bring you an interesting booklet de- 
scriptive of LaSalle training in the field of 
your choice, together with a copy of that 
most inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One.”’ ‘‘Get this book,’’ said a 
prominent Chicago executive, ‘‘even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.’’ LaSalle will 
send it to you sree. 

You hope for success. Are you willing to 
do your part by finding out about the train- 
ing available? Measure your will to succeed 
by what you do with this coupon NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’ 


If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work— 


If you want to start right and advance 
rapidly, investigate Stenotypy, “‘the ma- 
chine way in shorthand”—the preferred 
way to the better position. 

Stenotypy adds to your personal ability 
the accuracy, speed and ease of the ma- 
chine. Easy to learn, easy to write and 
easy to read. You start with an advantage 
—and that advantage increases. The Steno- 
type means faster, better work, and better 
work means better pay. The demand for 
Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 

Send the coupon for a free trial lesson. 
See for yourself how the Stenotype opens 

opportunities for you. 


1 








S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Busi M t: Managerial 


Sales and Executive positions. 





O Higher Accountancy. CO Modern Foremanship. 
C) Expert Bookkeeping. oO Personnel Management.. 
a) wi ne tenet Banking and Finance. 
C) ern Salesmanship. Credit and Collection 

CJ Traffic Management. Correspondence. 


[_] Railway Station Management. 
Modern Business Correspondence. 
& Stenography—Stenotypy. 





Present Position 


Dept. 1332R 
I would {welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
(]Law: LL.B. Degree. 

a Industrial Management. 


CO Business English. ja Effective Speaking. 
I Commercial Law. ‘i Commercial Spanish. 
CJ Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 


INSTITUTION 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — ——-——— — 


CHICAGO 


co 
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FIRST 


in the Manufacture of 


FOUNDRY and 
MACHINE SHOP 


Products 
west of’ 
Chicago | 














THE INDUSTRIAL 


Foundries and Machine Shops flourish in 
great concentrations of population because 
their product is a basic need of modern life. 
The value of the production of this indus- 
try in Los Angeles County places it first 
among all counties west of Chicago. The 
production of all factories in Los Angeles 
County in 1927 reached over one billion 
dollars—(Government figures). 


Los Angeles County is the largest market 
and industrial center in the West. It’s local 
market comprises more than 4,000,000 peo- 
ple, over one-third of the purchasing power 
of the eleven Western States. 


It contains nearly twice the number of fac- 
tories and well over double the wage earners 
—wages paid—and value of output—of the 





ng COUNTY 


next most important industrial County west 


of St. Louis. 


But what is more important, its rate of in- 
dustrial growth is overwhelmingly faster 
than any County of comparative impor- 
tance in the whole country, 


It is not a one-industry community — its 
manufacturing is highly diversified. 


While Los Angeles County is known as the 
world’s movie capital, its largest city out- 
ranks in manufacturing all cities west of 
Chicago in automobile parts and acces- 
sories, rubber tires, oil refining, wearing ap- 
parel, structural and ornamental iron and 
various other industries. One of these is 
foundry and machine shop products, with 
an output of over $30,000,000 per year. 


Locate your Pacific Coast plant in Los Angeles County, the center of Western 
industrial expansion. For specific information kindly address—Industrial Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


LOS ANGELES COURNTY 
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START HERE! Go through this 
list of 600 titles—take your pick 
at 20 for $1—or 5c each postpaid Any 20 of these books for $1, postpaid to any 
Hints on Self-Improve. Address in the world. As many more as you 


Love 


Love and Other Tales 
Loves of Carmen 
Kiss and Other Tales 
Dreams: Stories of Pas- 
sion’s Pawns 
Love Letters of a Nun 
What is Love? 
Love Letters of Men and 
Women of Genius 

ow to Love 
Love’s Redemption 
Evolution of Sex 
Hindu Love Book 
One of Cleopatra’s Nights 
W hat  Frenchwomen 
Learned of Love 
Love Rights of ‘Women 
Romeo and Juliet 
A Night Flirtation 
French Amorous Misad- 
ventures 
5 Love Letters of a Pari- 
sian Actress 
Illicit Love. Boccaccio 
Tales of Love and Life. 
Boccaccio 
Daughter of Eve 
Her Burning Secret 
Follies of Lovers 
Art of Kissing 
A Mad Sweetheart 
Common Sense of Sex 
Infatuation. Ben Hecht 
A Mad Love 
What Price Love? 
First Love, etc. 
Forbidden Love 
How to Write Love Let- 
ters 
Psychology of Love 
Best Jokes About Lovers 
Are Petting Parties 
Dangerous? 


Women 


69 Mary, Queen of Scots 
77 What Men arned 
About Women 
106 Frenchwoman’s Daring 
Views of 
A King’s Mistress 
Sex Life in Greece 
Subjection of Women 
Eugenics Explained 
Woman Enjoys Herself. 
E. W. Howe 
Marquise: Passion 
Debate: Birth Control 
Aspects of Birth Control 
How to Know Women 
Ridiculous Women 
Ancient Prostitution 
Mile. Fifi and Others 
What Women Learned 
About Men 
5 Love Story of an Old 
Maid 
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1 Woman the Warrior 

7 Nature of Dreams 

3 Lives of Chorus Girls 

9 How N. Y. Working 
Girls Live 

9 Woman the Criminal 

4 Women Who Have Lived 


ont £2422 60 WhhNwrnne 


ve 

Professions for 
Women 

8 Great Women of Past 

0 Mistresses of Today 

1 Mental Differences Be- 
tween Men and Women 
5 Life Among Hollywood’s 
“*Extra’’ Girls 

Life Among Parisian 
Puppets of Fashion 
Memoirs of Mme. de 
Stael 

Woman the Primitive 
A Wife’s Confession 
Queen of Spades 
Italian Tales of Love 
A Study of Woman 
Another Study of Wo- 


man 

Coquette vs. a Wife 

Splendors of a Courtezan 

How to Fight Nervous 

Troubles 

2 Simple Beauty Hints 

6 How to Dress on a Small 
Salary 

1 Medieval Prostitution 

3 Love from Many Angles 

5 Modern Prostitution 

7 Sinister Sex, etc. Hecht 

7 Woman and New Race 

2 Cosmetic Recipes 

: Woman’s Way, etc. 
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Charming Hostess 
How to Make 
More Homelike 
How to Get a Husband 
Confessions of a Modern 
Woman 


Homes 


Personality 
112 Secret of Self-Develop- 
ment 
7 Puzzle of Personality 
4 Secret of Happiness 
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piece postpaid. The greatest 
book bargain ever offered! For $1 you get 20 
books—over 1,000 pages—some 300,000 words! 








BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
CARRIES LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


A! COMPLETE series of 1,324 different Little Blue Books 
is being carried on the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, under 
Commander Byrd, for the 70 men to read during their stay 
of seme two years far from civilization. 
the compact size (33 x 5, 64 pages average) of these books, 
together with their excellence and variety of contents. 
Little Blue Books are printed in easily readable type are 
substantially bound to fit the pocket; and are authentic, 


accurate, up to date. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


just list the books you want BY NUMBER instead of 
titles (if you want “Leves of Carmen,” 
“21’’), and always order at least 20 books ($1 worth) at one 
time—as many more as you like at 5c apiece. 
money order, check, or cash—we pay the postage to any 


address when remitt 


just put down 


Remit by 





extra on C. O. D. orders; save the 


your order! CANADA A 


can be sent to Canada or foreign countries; these must 
always remit in advance by international postal money 
order or draft on any U. S. ba 


order. Postage is 
stage by remitting with 
ND FORE:GN: No . D. orders 
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YOURS 22%, 1929 ATLAS 
Extra Charge 

Given to the readers of the World’s Work who 9 

take advantage of this special offer now made WEBS l ER S 

in connection with 


New International Dictionary 





The Universal Question Answerer Words of Recent Interest 
To solve Question Games, Cross Word Puzzles, what- Hooverize, broadcast, audio-frequency, baby bond, eugenism, 
ever your question, you will find the answer in the NEW hokum, Freud, helicopter, vitamin, Binet test, Stalin, petit point. 
INTERNATIONAL. It is accepted as the highest au- These are but a few from the thousands of late words all 
thority everywhere. clearly defined in this Great Work. 

















The Merriam Webster 


A complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with 3,000 pages 
and type matter equivalent to a 15- Volume Encyclopaedia, all in a single 
volume. India-paper Edition in Rich, Full Red Leather or Government 
Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red Fabrikoid, 
can now be secured by readers of World’s Work on the following remark- 
able easy terms. 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH 1929 ATLAS) 


Delivered for $1.00 


with easy monthly payments thereafter 
(on approved orders in United States and Canada) 
on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced about ONE-HALF 


in Thickness and Weight as compared with the 
Regular Paper Edition 


[ India-Paper Edition 






















Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India-Paper. It 
has an excellent printing surface, resulting in remarkably 
clear impressions of type and illustrations. What a satis- 
faction to own the new Merriam 
Webster in a form so light and so 
convenient to use. This edition is 
only about one-half the thickness 
and weight of the regular edition. 
Size 123 in. x 93 in. x 22 in. Weight 
83 Ibs. 


-™ Regular Paper 
— Edition 
Printed on strong book paper of the high 
est quality. Size 12} in. x 9} in. x 5} in. 
Weight 17 Ibs. 

Both editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 





Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and, in 
addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 
sides thousands of other References, 3,000 
Pages. Over 6,000 Ilflustrations. 

- Constantly improved and kept up-to- 
The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as a ‘‘Stroke of Genius.”’ date. 


THE ATLAS TO THOSE WHO MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 9 “°se.eS* ~~ Springfield, Mass. 
Is the 1929 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the World,” 


(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 82 years) 


“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family 
to college.” 





containing 180 pages. Maps are beautifully Please send me free of all obligations or expense complete information including “125 

. ‘ - Interesting Questions” with references to their answers; striking ‘“‘Fac-simile Color- 
printed in colors, and include recent changes Plate” of the new bindings; with terms of your Special Atlas offer on WEBSTER’S 
in boundaries, airway maps and latest Census NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY to readers of World’s Work. (1-29) 
figures, Parcel-Post Guide, etc., all handsomely 1 ERNIE OCS SIRES ERM Oe Shee 


bound in red cloth, size 93 in. x 124 inches. oS DEEN ACERT, POPP O DMP SCRE NRT PR cern Mean ano, CoS 
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Amazing New Facts for Men Past 40 
About the Misunderstood 
Subject of Rejuvenation 


MANY men have a false notion 
about the real significance of 
rejuvenation. This misinformation 
has been greatly fostered by the dis- 
torted newspaper accounts of Euro- 
pean gland operations. These spec- 
tacular operations are but one,aspect 
of a subject which is of the utmost 
practical importance to aging men. 
Rejuvenation is not merely an 
attempt to turn back the hands of 
time. It is not just a whim or vanity 
that interests men past middle age 
in the subject of rejuvenation. Few 
men past the prime of life are inter- 
ested in rejuvenation simply for the 
sake of growing younger or prolong- 
ing life. 


Robust Health... 
Abounding Energy 


By far the most import- 
ant aspect of rejuvenation is 
health . . . freedom of pains, 
weakness, debility and cer- 
tain distressing and often 
painful symptoms so com- 
mon to old age. 

So little is generally known about 
the subject of glands that it would 
probably amaze many men to learn 
that most of their suffering and dis- 
tress ofttimes is due to the failure of 
the tiny prostate gland. 


Symptoms of Prostate Trouble 


When this vital gland slows up in 
men past middle age it often hyper- 
trophies—and becomes congested, 
swollen and greatly increased in 
size. In this condition it often bears 
or presses on the bladder and 
colon—thus directly causing severe 
bladder troubie, frequent nightly ris- 
ings, broken sleep, and not infre- 
quently, both chronic constipation 
and hemorrhoids. 


Are You Blaming These Troubles 
on Approaching Age? 

Prostate trouble is also the fre- 
quent cause of debility, weakness, 
pains in the back, feet and legs, 
chronic fatigue, and a general lack of 
ambition, a feeling of age, depression 
and irritability. This is prostate 
trouble. Few people realize how 
widespread it is. Some medical men 
believe, however, that fully two- 
thirds of all men past middle age— 
and many much younger than 40— 





























Do You Suffer Any of These 
Distressing Symptoms of 
Debility and Breakdown? 


After age 40, do you suffer any of these 
distressing symptons of gland disorder. 


Frequent Nightly Risings . . . 
Backache . . . Weakness. . . 
Foot and Leg Pains... 
Chronic Constipation 




















have some or all of these symptoms 
of gland disorder. Untold thousands 
of aging men suffer in this way and 
do not know the cause. For the 
most part they blame these troubles 
on approaching age. 

There is no medicine known which 
can reduce the prostate gland to 
normal size. All that medical science 
can do is to massage this gland or 
remove it with the knife. 


A Safe Home Method of 
Natural Stimulation 


Now, through the discovery of an 
American scientist working in this 
field, you can stimulate the prostate 
gland in a safe, natural way. This 
discovery goes directly to the area of 
the gland without drugs, medicine, 
diets, or application of electricity and 
greatly increases the circulation. The 
method is as safe and harmless as 
washing your hands. It is easy and 
pleasant to use in the privacy of 


your own home. It has the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of many noted 
physicians. One doctor says of 
this treatment: “‘A hundred years 
ahead of modern medicine; a thou- 
sand years ahead of the surgeon’s 
knife.” 


50,000 men have already used this 
remarkable treatment with the most 
amazing results in many cases. Often 
noticeable relief comes almost over- 
night. Quick as is the response to 
this treatment, it is by no means 
merely a temporary relief, but it is 
designed to relieve the distressing 
symptoms by correcting the cause! 


Feel Ten Years 
Younger 


While it is not claimed that 
the treatment will actually 
make you grow younger, the 
method is so amazingly effect- 
ive that it is offered under an 
agreement that unless you feel 
ten years younger in six days, the treat- 
ment costs nothing. 


Remarkable Book FREE 


This new discovery is’ of such universal 
and far-reaching importance in the health, 
activity and robust vigor of men past 40 
that it is described in a remarkable 24- 
page illustrated book, “Why Many Men 
Are Old at 40.” 


Mail the Blank Below 


If you have this gland trouble or any of 
the symptoms mentioned, write today for 
this free book. You can ask yourself cer- 
tain frank questions that may reveal your 
true condition. Every man past 40 should 
make this test, as insidious prostate dis- 
order often leads to surgery. This book is 
entirely free, but mail the coupon im- 
mediately, as the edition is limited. Address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 


8313 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 


If you live West of the Rockies, address The 

Electro Thermal Co., 303 Van Nuys Building, 

Dept. 83-N, Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada, 

address The Electro Thermal Co., Desk 83-N, 
44 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


i Electro Thermal Co. 
8313 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio 
Please mail at once a FREE copy of the booklet 


“Why Many Men Are Old at 40” and all details of 
the new treatment, I am not obligated in any way. 
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’m Going to Raise His Salary” 


“I’v—E had my eye on him for some time and I know he can handle 
bigger work. He studies those I. C. S. textbooks every chance he gets, 
and-I want to tell you it has made him a valuable man for this busi- 
ness. I’m going to raise his salary and give him that new job we were 


talking about. I wish we had more men like him.” 
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How do you stand when your employer 
checks up his men for promotion? Does 
he pass you by as just a routine worker, 
or does he think of you as a man who is 
ambitious to get ahead? Won’t you be 
far more likely to get the promotion if 
he knows you are studying at home and 
are really preparing yourself to handle 
bigger work? 

Every mail brings letters from students 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools telling of increases in salary due 
to spare-time study. 

“At the time I started my I. C. S. 
course I was working in a paper mill,” 
writes A. J. Hutchins, Chief Draftsman 
of the American Strawboard Co. 

“Before I had completed the course 
I was called upon to make drawings in 
one of the company’s largest mills and 
was appointed Superintendent of Con- 
struction at a 300 per cent increase in 
salary.” 


Jesse G. Vincent was a tool-maker be- 
fore he enrolled with the I.C.S. He is 


V; a, —, Picanean oer Novae 
now Vice-president of the Packard Motor as Engine Operating | Architectural Draftsman avigation , 
Civil Engineer Minin Concrete Builder Mathematics Radio 
Car Company. Walter Chrysler, Pres- . . = - 
ident of the Chrysler Motor Corpora- aE Te EE Street Address 
tion, is also a former I. C. S. student. 
SE TET TTT ITM TTS State...... Occupation 


An I.C.S. course enabled Fred W. 
Southworth to leave a poorly paying job 


that he had held for twenty years and 
get a position as a salesman. In six 
months he also had increased his salary 
more than 300 per cent. 


his income is “between $10,000 and 
$15,000 a year.” 

If the I. C.S. can help these men to 
get out of the rut and make good, it can 


help you too. If it can raise the salaries 
of other men, it can raise yours! At 
least find out how. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


George A. Grieble was a stone-cutter 
earning $15 a week when he enrolled 
with the I.C.S. He now has his own 


engineering business in Cleveland and 





INTERNATIONAL ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


“The Universal University” 
Box 4789-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ““Who Wins and Why,” and 

full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X in the list below: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management O Bookkeeping 
Industrial Management Hspanich Work 
Personnel Management Spanish © French (JRailway Mail Clerk 
Traffic Management He salesmanship (C1 Advertising (}Common School Subjects 
Accounting and C. P. A. Coaching (| Business Correspondence (_JHigh School Subjects 
Cost Accounting Show Card and Sign Lettering [Illustrating [J] Cartvoning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


OSurveying and Mapping Structural Engineer 
(JPlumbing and Heating Chemistry 

LJjSteam Engineering Pharmacy 

(_]) Architect Aahendiiie Work 
CJArchitects’ Blueprints Airplane Engines 


OStenography and Typing 
LIEnglish [ Civil Service 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
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pe tree residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Internattonal Correspondence Schools 
Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada | 
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See How Easily ¢ 


¥ 


YOU Write ¢ 


This = Gtatel e. 
SHORTHAND y 


WIN 
Success Through 
Speedwriting 


Here are just a few of the enthusiastic letters 
Miss Dearborn, originator of Speedwriting 
and acknowledged one of the world's fore- 
most authorities on shorthand, has received 
from the thousands of men and women who, 
through Speedwriting, have been able to win 
better positions, increase their personal effici- 
ency and earn more money than ever before 
in their lives. 

MRS. AMY W. HOTCHKISS, Peekskill, W. ¥.—‘‘In 





teaching and taking notes, Speedwriting is 
of inestimable value to me. Even before I 
had completed the Course, I took a report of 
one hour and ten minutes, phe in transcrib- 
ing my notes, I found only one word that 
was not readily intelligible to me.’’ 
JAMES E. ANDRE, Little Rock, Ark.—‘‘Speed- 
writing is not only easy to learn, but is really 
fascinating. I am employed as secretary and 
bookkeeper, and my salary is 65% more than 
it was when I enrolled for your Speedwrit- 
ing Course.’ 
REV. J. B. SPIERS, Richmond, Va.—‘‘I find 
Speedwriting very useful in taking notes of 
sermons, lectures and random thoughts. I 
tried to learn another system many years ago 
but could make moshing of it and gave 
up in despair. Your system does all that is 
claimed for it and it is « wars ts easy to learn, 
Interesting and delightful."’ 
DOROTHY MARION RINGER, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘I 
began writing shorthand after studying 
Speedwriting only four hours. I am employ- 


ed as secretary and find no difficulty in taking 
dictation as fast as it is as en to me. 





MISS EMMA B. DEARBORN 


Originator of Speedwriting 





Written in the Plain A-B-C’s 


ERE, at last, is a new, natural shorthand—a short- 
hand written, not in a “foreign language” of signs 


and symbols, but in the ordinary A-B-C’s. Right this 
minute you know the principle of this amazing new 
method—you use it in your daily speech. So simple is 
it, so easy to learn, that after the first few minutes of 
study you will find yourself able to write, understand 
and transcribe your notes, even though you never had 
the faintest idea of shorthand before. A few hours 
more of interesting, absorbing study and you will have 
mastered 80% of all the shorthand you will ever need. 


YOU, Too, Can Quickly Learn Speeduwriting 
Because this new shorthand is based upon the language 
you already know—because it is so easy to learn, so 
simple to use, so speedy and so accurate—Speeduriting 
has been enthusiastically adopted by business and pro- 
fessional men and women everywhere. Executives, 
salesmen, clergymen, doctors, lawyers—stenographers, 
who have used other systems for years—students, are 
learning this new, natural shorthand to increase their 





win more rapid advancement than ever before. 


Speeducritin 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 1g 


is the result of years of study on the part of Miss 
Emma Dearborn, world-famous educator. For 18 years 
Miss Dearborn taught conventional shorthand in such 
well-known institutions as Columbia University, Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Simmons College and the Univer- 
sity of California. Then, realizing the crying need for a 
simpler, easier, more natural shorthand that could be 
learned in a few hours, rather than through months of 


hard effort, she finally evolved the principles of Speedwriting—the 
most accurate, practical and easiest-to-learn shorthand ever invented 


Free Book Gives Details 


Speed writing, Inc. 


Let us show you how easy it is for 
anyone to learn Speedwriting—to be 
able, after a few hours of study, to 
write shorthand with the same ease 
and rapidity as an experienced stenog- 
rapher. Send today—Now—for illus- 
trated FREE book which tells what 
Speedwriting can do for YOU! 


Dept. BA-810 


200 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Send Coupon TODAY/ 














gedwriting 
Sa Coup on 


— << a AT aR 
Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. BA-819 

200 Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 

| Without obligation please send me your illustrated 
nf “Speedwriting,” and complete details about 
| this new, natural shorthand. 
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American 
Foreign Relations 
1928 


Charles P. Howland 


Director of Research of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Research Associate in Government at 


Yale University. 


A comprehensive and impartial account of 
American policy in dealing with other nations 
on the major issues of the present time. 
Prepared with the aid and advice of such au- . 
thorities as Tasker H. Bliss, James T. Shot- 
well, A. Lawrence Lowell, George W. Wick- 
ersham, Charles A. Beard, Sidney B. Fay, and 
Walter Lippmann. 


Price $5.00 


Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations 
New York 





Yale University Press 


New Haven - Connecticut 


Speak FRENCH 


GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN 
In a Short Time 


NSTEAD of being 

totally ignorant of 
these four languages, 
you already have an 
excellent start toward 
learning one or all of 
them! It is this re- 
markable fact that ac- 
counts for the wonderful success of the 
Pelman Method. 


A Striking New Idea— 
Learn as Children Do 


Here is the principle of the Pelman Method in 
a few words: You do not bother at first about 
grammar. Instead, you learn at once to use the 
language itself. When you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, then—and then only— 
you get the knowledg. of grammar you need in a 
new simple way. Within eight to twelve weeks 
you will find yourself able to speak a foreign 
language. 


Send For Free Book It shows why it is pos- 
sible to agree that you will learn either French, 
Spanish, German or Italian within a short time, to 
your satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. Mail 
the coupon at once. It places you under no obliga- 
tion. 

















The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-21, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 

Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. I am interested in 

] French [ Spanish O German OO Italian 
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velo oved ladies! gallany Men 
unutterable rogues | ; 
everyday human beings! 


are here for you and your friends 


In the Nelson New Century 
Library you may haveyour 
choice from Dickens’ Tiny 
Tim to Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and 
be sure to find something 
to please the hardest- 





tell you of human tragedies 
and human heartaches—all 
of life’s joys and sorrows 
and more of its loveliness 
than one short life can 
usually experience. 


175 volumes, bound in 


India Paper, Clear s a 
to-please on your “after- Topo, Linge Senter real leather, decorated in 


Christmas List.” 


Romance, travel, poetry anddrama 
—Scott, Hugo, Tennyson, Poe—a 
book for every taste and every 
mood —books that will carry you to 
far lands and fair places—that will 


gold—arare value at $2.50 
each and a De Luxe edition in black 
Morocco especially suitable for 
gifts, $3.00 a volume. The contents 
will delight your mind, the bind- 
ings will grace the finest library. 


| Netson New CENTURY LIBRARY 


THE BOOK FITS THE POCKET—THE PRICE, THE POCKETBOOK 
At any bookstore 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK c+ Who began publishing in 1798 
MINNIE 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. W.W.-1-29 

Please send me free the valuable booklet, «The Reading Year” (printed on the famous Nelson India 

paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading, and a complete list of the Nelson New Century 
ibrary. 





Name 


Street. -osaataie 
«| City. I oocseinscciiecsnssspsicseneaciaainceaieeosnnebaceataminispense etnies 
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SCHOOL 


Edited by 








MODER 


and pronunciations. 


COMPLET 


in other dictionaries. 


Examine this up-to-date, easy-to-use 


cannot find and understand needed def- 
initions, pronunciations, spellings, 
etymologies and syllabications more 
easily than with any other dictionary, 
simply return it within 5 days at our 
expense. 


THIN PAPER EDITION 
with patent thumb index, 1500 pages, size 
63x 8} inches, round corners, weight 3; Ibs. 
Bound in Art Kraft, $5.00, net. Persian 
Morocco, gold edges, $7.50, net. Red Turkey 
Morocco, gold edges, $10, net. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
108 WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA | 





“Reflects the standards of 
present-day America” 


TeWINSTON 
DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY Yale University 
THOMAS KITE BROWN, J Yr, Formerly of Haverford College 


in vocabulary, definitions and typography. New 
throughout from A to ZYTHUM. Defines every 
word so its use and meaning can be instantly understood. Up-to-date spellings 


AUTHORITATIV 


under the supervision of an editorial board of unquestioned ability, have produced 
a work which has been highly endorsed by leading colleges and universities, and 
by such eminent writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Zona Gale, Christopher Morley and others. 


Defines over 100,000 words and phrases, 
including the many new words not found 
Contains 3,000 original drawings, 8 color plates, a 32-page 
Atlas of the World, and historical, Biblical, biographical and scientific data. 


JUDGE IT FOR YOURSELF 


stationer’s—or send the coupon.* Use it in your home or office for 5 days. If you 


BD ysl as Samuel Johnson’s dic- 
tionary in 1755 was greatly in 
advance of preceding dictionaries, 
and Noah Webster’s American dic- 
tionary met better the conditions of 
1828, so this dictionary reflects the 
standards of present-day America.” 

The Charlotte, North Carolina, Observer. 


SIMPLIFIED 


Formerly Dept. Supt. of Instruc- 
tion, Penna. 


Scholarly specialists from 
every field, working 


dictionary at any modern bookstore or 





| THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
| x08 Winston Building, Phila., Pa. 

Please send a// charges prepaid, the new Encyclopedic 
| Edition—the Winston Simplified Dic tionary (thin 


paper, patent thumb index), style checked below. 
| it in 5 days at your expenee or remit price. 


O Art Kraft Editidn, $5.00; 
—) Persian Morocco Edition, $7.50; 
(—) Red Turkey Morocco Ed., $10 
Check above the stylefdesired. 


IDEAL 
GIFT 


Address . 











AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, 

achieve; carry on through 

life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor 

degree, by using the 450 
courses 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement, to 
show desire and mail to 331 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 














Write Doubleday, Doran & Company, { 
Inc., Garden City, Long Island, for a } 
list of their 


\ NATURE BOOKS 





. Short-Story Writmg 
A practical forty-lesson 


course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. tg Esen- 


wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 


One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hundreds are selling 
constantly to the leading 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
1 The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept.115° Springfield, Mass. 





| 





FROM 


An Editorial Window 


General 


On this page I am to chat of the books 
about to be published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., during the coming month. 
If you expect me to admire them the less be- 
cause they are from home, you will be 
wrong. Those of us who are intimately as- 
sociated with their selection and production 
view them like newborn children, and while 
we may adopt a pose of modesty you cannot 
expect us to be unnatural parents. 

Our new publishing year opens with a 
prophetic and informative volume from 
H. G. Wells, “The Way the World Is Go- 
ing.’ Mr. Wells is historian, sociologist, 
novelist, and even something of a priest in 
his way. His study of the world leaves him 
with convictions that amount to creeds. At 
the New Year he looks over humanity on 
this planet and finds its present alarming 
and its future dangerous. . . . Dr. Willem 
J. Luyten, of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, is that rare man, a scientist who writes 
graphically. “The Pageant of the Stars” is 
simply presented astronomy. Taking into 
account the new discoveries of the past few 
years, he unfolds the amazing wonders of 
the universe. ... 

Agnes Repplier was the first woman to 
address the Elizabethan Club at Yale. I 
remember how erect and queenly she sat, 
under the portrait of Elizabeth herself, how 
her eyes sparkled and her tongue lashed 
here and there. Not only is she one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished writers, but she is 
a conversational wit with whom a mere 
mortal scarce dare enter the lists. Her “Pére 
Marquette—Priest, Pioneer, and Adven- 
turer” is the first volume from her pen on 
our list. It is a sympathetic and exquisitely 
phrased study of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary and hero. . Major A. Henry 
Higginson, of Boston, is one of the inter- 
national authorities on hunting and equita- 
tion. In an elaborately produced book, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Julian Ingersoll 
Chamberlain, he tells the story of more than 
a hundred hunts, many of them active to- 
day. . 

Cedric Crowell, general manager of our 
own bookshops, introduces “Book Shops: 
How to Run Them.” This is a handbook on 
a seldom described business, and one that 
is vastly important to all of us. . . . Major 
P. M. Stewart is one of these insouciant 
world travelers who looks a leopard in the 
eye and does not run, fishes for outlandish 
fish, and, in short, is the play boy and sports- 
man de luxe. “Travel and Sport in Many 
Lands” is made up of his anecdotes and the 
journal of his exploits. “Sex and 
Youth” is a fearless study of a subject not 
usually so discussed. Mr. Eddy has lectured 
before hundreds of clubs and Y. M. C. A.’s. 
He is determined to tell the truth about sex 
education as he sees it and to give informa- 
tion clearly and without prudery. .. . 


Continued on Page 18 
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Have YOU progressed during the past 3 years? 


EW people are really satisfied with the Columbia University, as one of the world’s 

honest answer. The question is bluntly leading educational institutions, urges you to 
asked to induce men and women to under-_ use part of your time to increase by study 
take study at home. Thousands of people your capacity to do better the things that lie 
realize that they should study at home—but before you in life. Your days may be so full 
never start. These thousands intend to pre- that you haye little time for directed study but 
pare themselves better for their work or their for most people there are many hours during 
enjoyment of life—but they delay. They know which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting 
that they would progress faster, and enjoy life knowledge can be acquired. The range of sub- 
more, but still they postpone. jects offered is wide. 






















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offcrs Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 






Accounting Business Organization English Literature Magazine Article Writing 
Algebra Chemistry Essay Writing Marketing 
American Government Child Psychology European History Mathematics 
American History Classics Fire Insurance Personnel Administration 
American Literature Composition French Philosophy 
Applied Grammar Dramatic Geometry Photoplay Composition 
Astronomy English German Physics 

anking Various Languages Government Psychology 
Biblical Literature Lyric Poetry Grammar Psychology in Business 
Biology Contemporary Novel Greek Public Speaking 
Botany Drafting Ilarmony Religion 
Boy Scouting Drama Hlistory Secretarial Studies 
Business Administration Drawing and Painting Italian Short Story Writing 
Business English Economics Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 
Business Law Economic Geography Latin Sociology 
Business Mathematics English Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 
































HESE courses have been preparedby our _ be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
instructors: to meet the special require- subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
ments of study at home. While allbasicmaterial they are not listed here because additions to 
essential to the full understanding of each the courses offered are made from time to time. 
subject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is 

allowed to permit adaptation to the individual HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls PREPARATORY COURSES 


for a Columbia course is personally taught by . ; 
a member of the University faculty. Special eeny University Home Study De- 
arrangements can be made for group study. partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
The University will send on request fullin- study. This complete High School or College 
formation about these home study courses. A Preparatory training is available to those who 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. can not undertake class room work. We shall 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining be glad to send you our special bulletin on 
your educational interests ourinstructors may request. 











= 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 


Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: W.W.129 
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REBECCA WEST, one of the 
contributors to “BOOKS” 


Can you talk 
about BOOKS 


with the rest of them? 


ICTURE yourself in a gathering of “up- 

to-the-minute” people. Someone men- 
tions Trader Horn or H. L. Mencken. In a 
twinkling everybody is talking about these 
much-talked-of writers. 

What do you do? Are you able to join in? 
Or do you try to swing the conversation back 
to baseball ? 

A knowledge of books is a real necessity in 
business and social life. Wherever you go, 
people say, “Have you read this?” “How do 
you like So and So?” 

In order to help busy men and women keep 
well-read, the New York Herald Tribune got 
together a group of famous literary folk— 
William Allen White, Zona Gale, Sinclair 
Lewis, H. L. Mencken, and others—and 
asked them to write for “BOOKS,” an inter- 
esting illustrated weekly magazine. 

“BOOKS” tells you in concentrated form 
what are the best sellers and why. It enables 
you to grasp quickly the high spots of every- 
thing good that is being written. It enables 
you to talk with ease on topics of the day. Fic- 
tion, poetry, history, biography. Authors, 
poets, essayists, journalists, explorers, archi- 
tects and playwrights. 

In “BOOKS” you get the cream of modern 
literature. Comments on books. Sparkling 
gossip about authors. Actual quotations 
from the books themselves—giving you a 
living picture of what a book is like. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Through this introductory offer, you can 
now get “BOOKS” for six months for only 
$1.00—26 issues at less than 4c a copy, post- 
paid. Simply mail the coupon below with a 
dollar bill attached (send check or money 
order if you prefer) and you will immedi- 
ately start to receive this brilliant weekly 
that already more than 400,000 people are 
reading every week. 

If, after receiving “BOOKS” for one 
month, you are not more than glad that you 
subscribed, just let us know and we will re- 
fund your dollar instantly and without 
question. You are the judge. Mail the cou- 
pon NOW! 
ee em eee mee 
BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 

225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I enclose $1.00. Please send me “BOOKS” 
for six months. I understand that if I am not 
delighted with “BOOKS” you will refund 
my money. 








From An Editorial Window 


Continued from Page 16 


Another book dealing with problems of the 
young is Jessica G. Cosgrave’s “The Psy- 
chology of Youth, A Book for Parents.” 
Mrs. Cosgrave, of the Finch School in New 
York City, has long been a student of and 
a teacher of psychology. With the advent 
of so many new schools of child training, 
with various theories in dozens of volumes 
on the importance of early psychological 
development, she felt that a straightforward 
account, aware of modern methods and yet 
tinged with common sense and experience, 
was necessary. ... 


To all those interested in poetry the vast 
quantities of anthologies, of all shapes and 
sizes and on all subjects, must have seemed 
an increasing phenomenon. Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves throw a witty and bitter 
spotlight on this condition in “A Pamphlet 
Against Anthologies.” I shall expect them, 
next, to edit one themselves—for they are 
both poets, and what po:t has not compiled 
an anthology? 


Thomas Burke has chosen a series of 
papers from De Quincey and called them 
“The Ecstasies of Thomas De Quincey.” A 
passionate and inspired book containing 
specimens of prose too little known in a 
world where beautiful prose is rare. Mr. 
Burke, by the way, has nearly finished a 
new collection of his stories in the famous 
Macabre vein. 


Fiction 


It is an exciting day in our office when the 
manuscripts of certain authors arrive. There 
is a scramble to see who will carry off the 
script. Then, there is the moment of joy; 
alas! sometimes of disappointment, when 
you have finished the reading and begin 
thinking of the book in terms not so much 
of your own enjoyment, but of how many 
thousands of other people will enjoy it too. 
A new manuscript of Arnold Bennett is 
naturally much sought after. I took the 
brown-bound type-script of “Accident” home 
one day last summer. It is a powerful and 
delicate and humorous story. It is realism 
touched slightly by the symbolic. The lives 
of a group of persons are curiously turned 
and changed by a railway accident. Direct, 
simple, and dramatic, it is a moving story 
and ranks among the few of Mr. Bennett’s 
novels. . . . 


In “The Crippled Lady of Peribonka” 
James Oliver Curwood used the Northwest 
he loved against which to tell a wistful ro- 
mantic tale of great human appeal. Unlike 
some of Mr. Curwood’s novels, it is one of 
these stories an author sometimes writes, 
the characters of which stand out com- 
pletely from their setting and from the 
author’s gallery of other characters and be- 
come intensely real. . . . Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
“The Age of Reason” gave a dramatic pic- 
ture of some of our modern conflicts; in 


Continued on Page 20 

















HIGHLIGHTS OF A 
LIST THAT HAS WON 


the applause of a 
nation! 


Books on a variety of important 
topics—books that are standing 
the test of time and of popu- 
larity! 


THE NEW MAP OF 


SOUTH AMERICA 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


A brilliant outline of the South 
American republics. ‘Should 
be read by every American.’’— 
N. Y. Times. $3.00 


MEXICO AND ITS 
HERITAGE 


By Ernest Gruening 


*“*The most important study of 
Mexico in many years.’’—Sat- 
urday Review, Ill. $6.00 


THE TURKISH 
ORDEAL 
By Halidé Edib 


Turkey’s greatest woman tells 
the heart-wringing story of her 
country’s fight for freedom.— 
ul. 


$4.00 


A-RAFTING ON THE 
MISSISSIP’ 
By Charles Edward Russell 


The rousing story of the old 
river in its heyday of activity. 
Til. $3.50 


FABULOUS 
NEW ORLEANS 
By Lyle Saxon 


The glowing story of a strange 
city. Illustrated by E. H. Suy- 
dam. $5.00 


NIGHTS ABROAD 
By Konrad Bercovici 


Unconventional prowlings 
among Old World cities and 
people. IIl. $4.00 


THE FRINGE OF THE 


MOSLEM WORLD 
By Harry A. Franck 


The great vagabond’s newest 
odyssey through the changing 
Near East. II. $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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~ A Few Leaves to Turn Over in 1 the New Year = | 


Tw (| Ma rif, bultir hy by Me . 


The Complete Plays 
of James M. Barrie 


Beginning with the beloved “Peter 
Pan” and ending with the sinister 
“Shall We Join the Ladies?” here are 
all the Barrie dramas, twenty ,of 
them, including two never before 
published. In one volume. $5.00 


The Story of France 

by Paul van Dyke 

“An entertaining volume, written by 

an authority but with a narrative 

style that makes it a pleasure to the 

general reader.’’—Spring field Union. 
$3.50 


Mother of Kings 
by Norval Richardson 


The story of Letizia Bonaparte, 
mother of Napoleon. “A brilliant 
book, brilliantly told. There is not 
a dull line in it.””—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


The Life and 


Death of an Ideal 
by Albert Leon Guérard 


A clear, vital, and dramatic interpre- 

tation of France in the Classical Age— 

from Louis XI to Napoleon I. The 

struggle of a whole nation to realize a 

spiritual concept is vividly recorded. 
$4.50 





ti 


y 
Autobiography 


by 
BENITO 


MUSSOLINI 


“The greatest piece of he-man writing I 
have read in months. Only one other man 
. and he is dead. 
His name was Napoleon Bonaparte.”— 
Harry Hansen in the New York World. 


could have written it.. 


Illustrated. $3.50 
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Swan Song 


by John Galsworthy 


“One cannot find words to express one’s admiration for the firmness 








Plays 
by Tob Galsworthy 





Th th 1s who hz yed 
and beauty with which the story is told. ‘Swan Song’ is a fitting con- “Escape,” * “Loyalties,” od Eek 
clusion to the Saga.. . showing no falling off of power, humor, or and other famous Galsworthy plays will 
poetry.”—R. M. Gay in The Atlantic Monthly. $2.50 non nial Goud” ant "ear tae 

. . “Saga.” $2.50 
An Avatar in Vishnu Land | ,. 
motion 
by Stanley Warburton Ba aia 
% as the basis 
We do not know where to go for such another tale of adventure ee ° 
as this. Mr. Warburton is real, alive, modern of Civilization 
and gg honest in his narration, grip- by J. H. Denison 
ping a pa ——..  ¢ A penetrating and unusual book based on 
OULSOLINE L2e7Ta OSt. = $3.00 the unique theory that civilization is 
not based upon mental concepts, or upon 
Skyscrapers reason, but upon human emotions. $5.00 
And the Men Who Build Them The Colvi 
e WOlLVins 
by Col. W. A. Starrett d Thei . 
eke ” ' and Their Friends 
A vividly written, fascinating, and instruc- b E.V.L 
tive book about “themost distinctively Amer- y oe 
ican thing in the world” by an author whose , Mr. Lucas has brought the A aaa — 
it name is illustrious in the annals of American w daprebe coaie paren sleet ga 
ee building. An amazing drama, expertly world of letters in the past sixty years.” 
te aes unfolded. Profusely illustrated. $3.50 —Times Book Review (London). 
Illustrated. $5.00 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH palhenntntin 0 tellin crry | 
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The URGE 
irresistible— 


the URGE to write 


HAYE you ever asked yourself why you 
feel that persistent urge to write—why 
you can’t escape it? Is it desire for glory? 
Or money? Or is it fundamentally some- 
thing else. . . 

Have you ever thought that it might be 
an instinctive yearning to find a sympathetic 
audience—an understanding brother with 
whom you may share your inmost thoughts? 
Too often the men and women with whom 
you are thrown into closest contact fail to 
give you this sympathetic comprehension— 
they are busy with their own concerns and 
ambitions. And you find yourself longing 
to turn from their indifference to a warmer, 
friendlier world. 

Whatever you do, don’t try to stifle this 
urge. Don’t let a discouraging sense of 
inferiority hold you back. You don’t know 
—and no one else knows—what your pos- 
sibilities are until you have given them a 
fair chance to express themselves. You 
owe it to yourself to make a real effort. If 
you do not, you will go through life feeling 
frustrated— disappointed 7 mbittered. 


Emerton, Jackson 


amie Hanover, Pa., is but 
one of many men and 
women trained by the 
Newspaper Institute of 


America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt 
dividends. He writes: 
“My first big thrill came 
last month. An acceptance 
slip! The check that follow- 
ed was not large but I got 
a real kick out of it just the 
same, for it proved that I 
can write printable stuff.” 





Perhaps this is what you 
have been looking for 


Hundreds of men and women who feel that they 
have something to say have come to the Newspaper 
Institute of America fo learn how to say it. 

“The feature of N.1.A. instruction that has been of 
the greatest value to me,”’ one student writes, “‘is the 
discipline. I needed to have my vague literary am- 
bitions focused on a definite objective. I needed one 
outside influence which would make me stick at it.— 
which would keep my interest at the boiling point. 
Your specific assignments mailed to me each week 
solved both these difficulties. I enjoyed covering 
those assignments—they made me feel as if I were 
the star reporter on an important newspaper. 
Finally, the knowledge that every word I wrote was 
going to come under the critical eyes of the editors 
at your copy desk made me exert myself to the 
utmost. After one month of writing under their 
supervision, I felt that I had learned more than in 
an entire year of Advanced English Composition at 
college.” 


This test will help you 


make up your mind 


It is a Writing Aptitude Test- 
separate ple with natural talent that can be de- 
veloped from those who will not get anywhere no 
matter how |hard they try. This test will tell you 
much about yourself—and about us. It is yours for 
the asking. Just mail the coupon. NEWSPAPER 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 1776 Broadway, New 


York. 


cleverly framed to 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


James McAlpin Pyle, Pres 
Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for Profit, as 


promised in World’s Work-—January 


Mr 
MYs. 0 ceeeeeeee 
Miss 


SI tceatitiiresninniiicintiislintiaininns eomenciuniiabaseiiaiakemanicuettnens I 
(All correspondence confidential No salesmen will call i] 
304299 on you) 
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From An Editorial Window 


Continued from page 18 


“Darkened Rooms” he tells a story of mod- 
ern love. It is romance, with a background 
of certain current phenomena, and a sort of 
twentieth-century Svengali dominates the 
pages. ... 


For years his friends have been trying to 
persuade Lucian Cary to write a novel. A 
short-story writer of tremendous success, he 
always said he couldn’t take the time from 
earning a living. In “The Duke Steps Out” 
he tells a smart, up-to-the-minute romance, 
a romance that, while it seems to tell the 
story of a certain famous young gentleman, 
in reality was planned before that young 
gentleman performed as he did. . . . Sophie 
Kerr has not published a novel in some years. 
In “Mareea-Maria” she has caught a spirit 
of rebellion against the prejudices of Amer- 
ica, particularly rural America, which she 
weaves into a good romance skilfully. . . . 


I. A. R. Wylie, with the publication of 
“The Silver Virgin,’ becomes Ida A. R. 
Wylie. Those of us who have known the 
charming lady now for several years, re- 
sent the fact that half her great public, the 
public that reads her stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, and other 
magazines thinks she is a man. She is a 
brisk and entertaining young woman who 
lives in New York half the year and in Lon- 
don the other half. “The Silver Virgin’ is 
an amazing and daring book. She has taken 
for her theme her belief that love, real love, 
is more friendship than passion, and shown 
it to be true by a most dramatic and breath- 
taking method. . 


“The Glory and the Parlour” is the first 
book on our list from the author of “Faith 
of Our Fathers.” It is a brisk and sympa- 
thetic study of several generations of women 
—their hopes, loves, fears, and struggles. 
The emphasis is placed on the modern young 
miss, who seems to discover what “freedom 
for women” really is. . . . 


January will be a banner month for The 
Crime Club, J. S. Fletcher’s ‘Paradise 
Court” is a period mystery. Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds publishes her first novel in 
much too long a time, the novel being “The 
Innocent Accomplice.” . . . Hulbert Foot- 
ner’s “A Self-Made Thief” is one of the 
most unusual of his crime stories. It is not 
a mystery in the detective-story sense, but 
a sort of modern Raffles with an original 
twist. “The Tule Marsh Murder” is 
Mrs. Mavity’s first novel. She once worked 
within these walls, like Sinclair Lewis, Chris 
Morley, Alfred Knopf, Coningsby Dawson, 
and dozens of others. Her mystery is an 
unusually good one, and she has created a 
new and striking set of characters that this 
mystery-story fan hopes she will use again. 

And the February list stars with Du 
Bose Heyward’s great novel, “Mamba’s 
Daughters,” but more of that anon. 


j. F. 








Self-Quiz 
Reading 
Course 

FREE! 


SPREE RETS 


Se hee oaccatlien alesse anata od 


You must mastep 
finance, accounting, 
sales, advertising, 
production, manage- 


ment,etc., if you 
would smash your 
way to the top. These 


12 great books tell how. 
For a limited time to 
those who mail coupon immediately, we offer FREE 80- 
lesson 13th volume, with quiz-questions and answers—a 
$150 reading course at less thar, 1-3 price, on terms of 
only $3 a month. 


Practical 


BUSINESS 


‘Administration, 
Books Sent FREE! 


You dare not stand still in this 








12 $ottmes 


swift-moving age, whether you are 1. Finance 
executive or clerk, college graduate 2. Budgets. 

or uneducated. But before you can 3. Production 
advance, You Must KNOW. And 4. Industrial 
here in this great library of “‘Busi- Management 
ness Administration” the world’s | 5.Sales . 
most successful executives reveal 6. Advertising 
their priceless secrets covering 7. Accounting 
every phase and branch of modern 8. Higher 
business practice. In simple, inter- Accountancy 
esting, non-technical form which 9. Correspondence 
youcan understand and use.Impos- | 10. Purchasing, 


sible in this small space to tell you — 


either what they contain or what | 11. Auditin 

they will do for you. So mail cou- Credits, x © osts 
pon and we'll send you a set for | 12. Commercial 
15 days to use as your own, free. Law 





Quick Promotion! 13. 80 lessons, 


questions, 

There’s no mystery to gettin answers 
ahead—just follow the example o 
the successful men you know. They know accounting, 
they know sales principles, they know ee and 
finance and management and advertising. ‘The things they 
know are here in these ks, condensed, clear, usable. 
Make these facts yourown—just by readingin spare time, 
and then you can go after bigger opportunities, bigger pay .. 

Frankly, the Publisher is making an experiment. 

Will you and other ambitious men mail the cou- 

pon, get these wonderful books on free trial, will 











you sousaeies: their value and pay $2 down and $3 
a month until $39.80 is paid or must we employ 
salesmen and go back to the $150 ‘*Course 
price? What do YOU ang 
8-138 Drexel Ave.. 


American Technical Society 2Psin'se, chonee 


DON’T SEND A PENNY | 


American —s Society, Dept. 30, Drexel Ave. 
d@ 58th St.. an 
I am taking advantage of the OPPO. rtu: ity to get a $150 
reading course in Practical BUSIN ESS Administration at 
less than 1-3 price. Please send 13 volumes for 15 days trial, 
subject to return—express collect. (I will pay express only 
when books are received.) If I decide to keep them I will 
pay $2 down and $3 a month until $39.80 is paid, after 
which books become my Property. 80 lessons, quiz-ques- 
tions and answers, plus a year’s Free consulting member- 
shipin the American Technical Society, to be included. 





















JE you are tired of grop- 
ing for words that ac- 
tually express your 
thoughts, write for a free 
copy 0 


“How Dr. Johnson 
Would Marvel” 


which shows how you can 
have instantly available the exact word for your 
every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WWX 


1334 Cherry St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














More than a Current Events Review 


The WORLD'S WORK 
tells you the Inside story 


Wor.p’s Worx Garden City, N. Y. 
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Said Secretary Kellogg 


As soon as he boarded the Leviathan, homeward 
bound from his peace triumph in Paris, Secretary 
Kellogg demanded good detective stories to read. 


HERE IS THE 


OW Secretary Kellogg and the thou- 
N sands of other detective story fans 

can always be sure of getting the 
best detective stories. All book publishers 
are submitting their detective stories (in 
advance of publication) to the DETECTIVE 
Story Cius and each month the best of 


these stories is sent to the members of this 
club. 


Membership is open to all individuals who 
enjoy the thrills of a good detective story. 
Here is an opportunity for you to receive, each 
month, the outstanding detective story pub- 
lished. This book is sent to you, postage pre- 
paid, and reaches you on the date of publica- 
tion. Then, too, the judges who select this 
book will recommend other good detective sto- 
ries which the DeTEcTive Story Cus will for- 
ward you promptly on request. It costs you 
nothing to join this club and receive full ad- 
vantage of its unique services. 


NO OTHER CLUB LIKE THIS! 


Do not confuse this club with any other of- 
fering detective stories. The DETECTIVE Story 
Cuus is the only club which offers its members 
detective and mystery stories selected from 
the list of all publishers. No individual pub- 
lisher can have all the good detective story 
authors on his list. New ones are constantly 
being discovered. The particular value of 
membership in the DETECTIVE STory CLUB is 
the selection by a committee of experts from 
the lists of all publishers. 








i 
THESE FIVE EXPERTS | 


SELECT THE BOOKS 


Carolyn Wells 
Noted Novelist 





Bachrach 
Edmund Pearson 
Prominent Murder 
Expert 


Bachrach 


Robert H. Davis 
Distinguished 
Editor - 





F F. Van de Water 
we. Tv,” 


Noted Critic 






Francis L. ' 
Wellman 


Noted Prosecutor 














FREE 
A gift to you from the 
DETECTIVE STORY CLUB 
while the edition lasts! 


“The Case of Oscar Brodski,” one of the most 
unusual detective stories ever written. This 
thrilling tale of R. Austin Freeman’s should be 
on the bookshelves of every lover of detective 
fiction. Experts have chosen it as being one of 
the World’s Greatest Detective Stories. 

We have printed a special edition of this 
story in book form (with the courteous co- 
operation of Dodd, Mead and Company), 
handsomely bound in boards, for distribution 
to prospective members of the DETECTIVE 
Story CLus. Here is your chance to secure this 
book free (and it would ordinarily sell for 
$1.00). You pay only a nominal charge for 
handling and mailing. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 
if you want to be sure of your copy! 


WAY TO GET THE BEST 


FROM ALL THESE 
PUBLISHERS 


From all the publications of these famous publishers 
who scan the whole world for their books the 
Detective Story Crus chooses the best detective 
story each month. 

D. AprpteTtonN& Co. J. 


Bosss-Merritt Co, 


B. Lippincott & Co. 


BrenTANO’S, INC. 

Century Co. 

E. J. CLope 

CosMOPOLITAN —_— 
CorrPorRATION 

Covici-FrIEDE 

Cowarp-McCann, 
INc. 

Joun Day Co. 

Diat Press, Inc. 

Dopp, Meap & Co. 

Dorrance & Co. 

Dovustepay, Doran 
é: Co., Inc. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

Harper AND Broru- 
ERS 

Henry Hott & Co. 

Hovucuton, MiFF_in 
Co. 


Littie, Brown & Co. 
Horace LiveriGutT 
Lonemans, Green & Co. 
Rosert M. McBrive & 
Ce. 
Tue Macau tay Co. 
Macmi Lian Co. 
Macy-Masrvus 
Minton, Batcu & Co. 
Wan. Morrow & Co. 
Oxrorp University Press 
Payson & Crarke, Lrp. 
PENN Pustisuinc Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Cuas. Scripner’s Sons 
Simon & SHusTER 
J. H. Sears & Co. 
Macrae Smitu Co. 
Freperick A. Stokes & 
Co. 
Vixinc Press 
Ives Wasusurn, Inc. 
ALFRED A. Knorr, Inc. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


It costs you nothing to join the Detective Story 
Crius. Membership in this unique organization is 
FREE to all detective story readers. Each month the 
outstanding detective story, selected by a committee 
of distinguished judges, is delivered to your home or 
office, postage prepaid. You merely pay the regular 
retail price for the books you receive and you are al- 
ways sure of getting only the best detective stories. 

Membership in the Detective Story Cius 
brings you many other advantages—full details of 
the privileges you will enjoy as a member will be 
sent you without charge or obligaticn. An illustrated 
booklet describing this club in detail is yours for the 
asking. If you want to have us send you a FREE 
copy of ‘‘The Case of Oscar Brodski,”’ simply enclose 
ten cents with the coupon, to cover the cost of hand- 
ling and mailing this book. Remember, please, that 
no money is required if you don’t want a copy of this 
story—simply sign and mail the coupon for full in- 
formation about FREE membership in the Detec- 
TIVE Story Crus. 
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W.W. 1-29 
DETECTIVE “egg CLUB, INC. 
Dept 
11 East 44th Disiehe New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about the Detective 

Story Club and the privileges and service I would re- 

ceive as a member. I also want to receive a copy of 
‘The Case of Oscar Brodski.’’ I enclose 10 cents to 

cover the cost of handling and mailing this book. 

This request places me under no obligation. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








“The significance of the life of the great secondary schools is apparent because of the distractions of city life and the 
resultant wear and tear on the boy, because of the lack of educational facilities in suburban and rural districts and be- 
cause of the realization that home is not necessarily the best place for the boy. Likewise the significance of the func- 
tion of the preparatory schools, the schools that prepare for the secondary schools, is gaining recognition. The com- 
petition of candidates for admission to the big schools makes parents wish to give their boys the best possible prepar- 
ation; the difficulties of coping with a new environment that is tremendous compared to the home make them wish 
to give him the advantages of the transitional school; and the demands of the secondary school make it imperative 
for the boy to have a mental and physical development, as well as a sense of maturity, that the average home can- 
not give.” —Herbert J. Carter, Headmaster, The Harvey School. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 











for younger girls. 














Lasell Seminary 


TWO-YEAR courses for high school graduates. Strong Home Economics 
course with both th-ory and practice. 
ments of Music, with Concert work. Chorus, Glee Club and Orchestra. 

Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, golf, tennis, skating, skiing, tobogganing, horse- 
back riding. Delightful home life and friendly atmosphere. A separate school 
Catalogs on application. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 








For Young Women 
10 miles from Boston 


Excellent opportunities in all depart- 


150 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











WEST VIRGINIA 


\Gierauutaaoruitaa 


| A Junior College 
| Exclusively for Young Women 


Near the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,’’ 
and Virginia Hot Springs.’ Beautiful 
mountain location. At junction of several 
National automobile highways: C. & O. Ry. 
Over 100 years old, New fireproof building. 
Modern rooms and baths. OMeially Reeog- 
|| nized College Courses with last two years of 
|| high school, Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- 
| selfish Service."’ 
| 

| 














Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, and 
Dramatics. Secretaria). Outdoor life, Horse- 
back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, etc. 
Moderate rate. 





For Information, address: 
President Bronk W. Thompson, Box W., 
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For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 


Advanced Elective Courses for 

high school! graduates. Col- 

a lege Certificate. Fully equip- 

ped. Piano, Voice, Violin, 

Pipe Organ, with noted men. 

Home Economics. New Gym- 

nasium with swimming pool. 

Costume Design and Home 

C 00 Decoration, Secretarial Course. 
orseback-riding — Ath- 


letics. A delightful Saas life. 
Apply Now. Catalog. 


1496 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


& Junior 
College 








Ptnut Kilt 


CHOOL 


ae college preparation. 50 acres in his- 
17 miles from Boston. Modern equipment; 
expert instruction, 6 buildings. Athletics. Outdoor sports, 


For girls. 
toric town. 








Founded 1893. Catalog 
Miss Florence Bigelow, Principal Box D, Natick, Mass, 











leads J] 


to business success 


PREPARE for good pay and an executive 
position. 2-year course trains office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
managers, treasurers, public accountants. 
Largest college grade school of its type in 
the world. Students from 15 states. No 
correspondence courses. Graduates helped 
to positions. Men only. High school and 
college graduates. Dormitory accommoda- 
tions. Send for free catalog to see what 
an pe offers you. 921 Boylston Street, 
Dept. W. Boston, Mass. 


Bentley School 


Yd 
Accounting 

















| Accounting ua Finance SL 


Abbot Academy 
1828-1929 


For a Century One of New England’s Leading Schools 
for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. College Preparation. Exceptional Opportunities 
in Art and Music. Outdoor Sports. Address: 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 
Box D, Andover, Massachusetts 








—— 








ORCES 


THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 
for Calalog Address, Worcesler Academy, Worcesler, Massochuselts 





2 & 


96= Year 














CONNECTICUT 


PENNSYLVANIA 








The 
© 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Unusual success in preparing 

boys for College Entrance 

Board Examinations because 

we specialize in just this one 

thing—COLLEGE PREPARATION. Includes 

successful entrance to Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 

Mass. Tech., etc. Usual two years’ work in one 

year. Not a cramrning school, this progress made 

— by tutorial methods, teaching ‘‘How to 
tudy,’’ and classes limited to five. Enter now. 








Catalogue and examination record on request. 
a Write — Box W, Milford, Conn. j 





ertat Hall for Girts 


Fully Accredited college preparatory 
school and junior college. Conserva- 


tory. Month of May at Ocean City. 
2§-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern 
buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 














Lewisburg, West Virginia 
VIRGINIA 
STAUNTON Accacsy 


DISTINGUISHED for excellence of training. Pre- 
pares for college or business, West Point or 
Annapolis. Separate buildings and teachers 
for younger boys. Individual attention—tuto- 
rial system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Fireproof equipment. Illus- 
trated catalog. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., 
LL. D., President, Box W, Staunton, Va. 


+ + + 
+ + + 























KENTUCKY 





TUCKY 


Sa EA NSIITUTE 


Oldest Military school in America 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. O. T. C. Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog 
11 Miles from Louisville 


Box W LYNDON, KY. 











RHODE ISLAND 


OSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of 
Distinctive Character for Boys 


Strictly college preparatory. Separate upper and 
lower schools. Carefully supervised study and ath- 
letics. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with pool. 
Address L. RALSTON THOMAS, Headmaster, 273 
Hope Street, Providence, R. 











No library complete without 
Kipling complete 








NEW JERSEY 











Maty Lyon Schol 


Marni: 4 Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. Dis- 
tinguished college preparation. General courses. Wild- 
cliff, the graduate school for girls not desiring college. 
Music, art, dramatics, secretarial training and home- 
making. Two-year courses. Seven Gables, Girls 6-12. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principal, Box 1505 





An endowed 

ag for 
A national school of fine traditions with — from 30 
states. Emphasis on preparation for College Entrance 
Board Examinations. Six Forms including two grammar 
grades. 60-acre campus. Gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Athletics for every boy. Modern buildings. Mid- 
way between New York and Philadelphia, 9 miles from 
Princeton. 64th year. Summer session, July 15-Aug- 
= —s Roger W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Bex 1D, Hights- 
wna, A. J. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





WYOMING 


MISCELLANEOUS 





VALLEY RANCH 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Valley, Wyoming 


THOROUGH preparation for all colleges and universities. 
Small classes. Sound teaching by experienced instructors. 
Outdoor life free from distractions, full of interest. Polo, rifle 
practice, mountain trips and athletics under careful super- 
vision. Develops health, mentality and character. Christian 
influence. Limited enrolment. Catalog. 


JULIAN S. BRYAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 45th Street, New York 
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SCHOOL INFORMATION 


eT 


FREE Catalogs. All Schools in U.S. 
—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu- 
sic, Jr. Colleges, etc., Only State 
chartered FREE E Bureau, 
maintained by schools of U. S. 22 
years. No commis- 
sions. Apply 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS ASs’'N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 
N, Y. City, or 
1204 Stevens Building 
CHICAGU 

























BUY A QUALITY DOG 


We will gladly mail free of charge 
the names of some of America’s lead- 
ing kennels of whatever breed you 
wish to purchase. This service is free 


to readers of World’s Work. 
Manager Kennel Directory 


Wor p’s Work 
244 Madison Ave. New York City 
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INTERIOR | 


DECORATION 





FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- | 
tion by New York decorators. 





RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start Feb.4. Send for Catalog 32R 





HOME STUDY COURSE 
startsatonce. Send for Catalog 32J 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est.1916 New York 














NEW YORK 
IRVING SCHOOL 


For boys. 25 miles from New York in historic Hudson 
Valley. en eB and two year Junior course. En- 
rolment limit 125. Personal study of individual. Long 
record of success in College Entrance Board Examin- 
ation. 92nd year. 37th under present headmaster. 
Modern equipment. Dormitory for younger boys. 
Excellent athletic facilities. Swimming pool. Catalog. 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Headmaster, Box 
980, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















INDIANA | 


UDOR HALL| 


—for Girls. Accredited. 


“College Board’’ Preparatory. Jun- 
ior College for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: 
TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 











CONNECTICUT 





_ &ceredited. College Preparatory, or SOUND 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Crafts, UND 
Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 
attention and care ‘‘How-to-Stu taught. 
Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. 19:—Jessie 
Callam Gray, Box 18. Stanford, Conn., 

(Near N. Y. C.) 
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ORD FUMBLER 
all your Life! 


EOPLE dislike talking with you if you are 

always groping for — right words—always 
stammering er—er”’ “you know what I 
mean.” Your eveinadies vocabulary 
makes you appear stupid, even though you 
are not. 

But if you express your thoughts smoothly 
and easily, never hesitating for the right word, 
everybody realizes that you have an alert, 
active brain, and are well-educated. 


Stop Groping for Words 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show 
the extent of your education and culture. When you 
use the wrong word, when you mispronounce or misspell a 
word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself more than 
you will ever know. For people are too polite to tell you 
about your mistakes! 


Stop Word Groping! Get 
this Free Book on English 


To achieve your ambitions it is essential that you use good 
English as instinctively; as youtie your shoes. Business to-day 
deinands men and women who use correct, concise, forceful 
language. Society demands education and culture, demonstrated 
by the use of correct, interesting, and convincing language. 

For many years Mr. Cody, one of our greatest authorities on 
English, studied the problem of creating instinctive habits of using 
goo d English. After countless experiments he finally invented a 
simple method by which you can acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes a day. 


Send for Free Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable method is 
ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you cannot instantly com- 


mand the exact words with which to express your ideas, the new 
free book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write Masterly English,’’ —_ 
prove a revelation to pa Send the coupon, a letter, or a posta! 

card for it now. ERWIN CODY SCHOOL or 
ENGLISH. 41 a -4 Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
41 Searle Building, Roc hester, N.Y 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.’ 
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This Singular Book Wields a 
Strange Power Over Its Readers 


Giving them a MAGNETIC PERSONALITY almost instantly! 








Will You Read It 5 Days FREE—to Prove It 
Can Multiply Your Present Income? 


STRANGE book! A book that seems 
to cast a spell over every person who 
turns its pages! 


A copy of this book was left lying on 
a hotel table for a few weeks. Nearly 400 
people saw the book!—read a few pages 
—and then sent for a copy! 


In another case a physician placed a 
copy on the table in his waiting room. 
More than 200 of his patients saw the book 
—read part of it—and then ordered copies 
for themselves! 


Why are men and women so profoundly 
affected by this book?—so anxious to 
get a copy? The answer is simple. The 
book reveals to them for the first time 
how any man or woman—old or young 
—can develop a Magnetic 
Personality instantly! It 


Whence Comes This Uncanny 
Volume? 


Forty years ago, Edmund Shaftesbury, famous 
student of the human mind, set out to discover 
the secret of that netic Personal- 
ity. He first applied his discoveries in his own circle 
of friends. Results were astonishing! His methods 
seemed to have the power of almost instantly trans- 
forming people into entirely new beings! 





Quietly, almost secretly, Shaftesbury’s fame spread. 
Great men came to him. His students and friends 
embraced such names as Gladstone, Queen Victoria, 
Edwin Booth, Henry Ward Beecher, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and others of equal fame. 


Until recently, Shaftesbury’s teachings have been 
available only to people who could pay $25 to $50 
each for instruction books. But now through the 
efforts of a group of his students, his wonderful 
teachings have been collected into a single volume, 
at a price within the reach of all! And furthermore, 

Shaftesbury has consented to reveal 
hundreds of new discoveries never 





explains how to gain over- 
night the personal char.a 
that attracts countless 
friends—the self  con- 


4 . a sonality. 
fidence that insures quick ]| pow to use 
success in any business or Secrets. 
profession. How to. gain 
control. 


It tells how to draw peo- How to read 


ple to you at once, irre- | poy 


Book Tells You 


How to develop a Magnetic Per- 


certain Oriental 


peoples’ 
by watching their mouths. 
to read peoples’ thoughts 


before put into print. 


Strange Effect on Readers 


Readers of this book quickly be- 
come masters of a singular power 
to attract others—to influence men 
and women around them. Not by 
force—not by loud argument. But 
rather by some subtle, insinuating 
power that sways men’s minds and 
emotions. They are able to play 


perfect nerve 


feelings 


sistibly—how to be popu- by watching their eyes. on people’s feelings just — 
lar everywhere, in any so- How to develop a magnetic eye. bs plays seg a violin. ' 
. 3 ake y face appear olks are never the same after 
ciety—how to overcome | How to make your : : 
- ibe 20 years younger. reading this book. Their manner 
almost at — ov timid- How to control others by a changes. The tone of their voice, 
ity or self-consciousness you glance. 


may have—how 


. imidity. 
popular and well-liked wher- ea eig 


to be a How to use Magnetic Healing. 
magnet of human attraction How to end awkwardness and 
’ 


How to attract 


the expression in their eyes—yes, 
even their actual features seem to 
change—seem to grow more cul- 


‘ tured, more refined. 
the opposite 


ever you go! pene The eyes—windows of the soul 
How to get ahead in your busi- —become clear, beautiful, expres- 

It not only tells exactly | ness or profession. = ae 2 

p y ‘ y s scious ne voice grows rich, res — 

how to accomplish these ee men Sandie. re mellow as a golden bell. Folks listen 
things—it tells you how to And _ dozens other vital spellbound—charmed by the fine 
accomplish them without de- topics. modulations—the cultured fluency 





lay—instantaneously! 
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What Others Say 


What priceless benefits! So profound! So far- 
reaching! Is it any wonder that thousands of men 
and women say that they are overjoyed with the 
results they have received? One enthusiast said of 
this volume, “Things I have read there I would 
never have dreamed of.’’ Another wrote, ‘Certainly 
wonderful; like walking up a stairway to a higher 
life.” Another wrote, “I would not give up what 


Shaftesbury had taught me for $100,000” 


In your everyday life—in social life—and es- 
pecially in business, you will find what these peo- 
ple say to be true. You will find this book of im- 
mense value. You will quickly learn to fascinate 
people you meet—to attract new friends—to gain 
the speedy promotion and big pay which always 
come to men and women who have developed that 


most wonderful of all qualitiese—A MAGNETIC 
PERSONALITY! 


Read This Book 5 Days Free 


You must see this book for yourself—examine it 
—let it influence indelibly your own personality. 
Merely mail coupon below and this remarkable vol- 
ume, with cover in handsome dark burgundy cloth, 
gold embossed, will be sent you by return mail for 
5 days’ free examination. If you aren’t stirred and in- 
spired in the 5-day free period, return it and it 
costs you nothing. Otherwise keep it as your own 
and remit Special Price of only $3 in full payment. 
This volume was originally published to sell at $5 
—but in order to reach as many readers as possible 
—it is being offered at this special reduced price. This 
offer may never appear again, so you are urged to 
act at once, before it is withdrawn. Remember— 
you do not pay unless you decide to keep the book. 
You risk nothing—so clip and mail this coupon NOW. 
Ralston University Press, Dept. 3-A, Meriden, Conn 





RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Dept. 3-A, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—I’ Il be the judge. You may send 
me the volume “Instantaneous Personal Magne- 
tism’”’ for 5 days’ FREE EXAMINATION in 
my home. Within the 5 days I will either remit 
the special low price of only $3.00 in full pay- 
ment, or return it without cost or obligation. 
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THE STORE OF TOMORROW 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “The World’s Largest Store,’ “The Only Way 
Out,” “The Story of Steel,’ “The Story of Rubber,’ ete. 


LL I wanted from this drug- 
store clerk this rainy evening 
was a tube of my favorite 

brand of shaving cream. All this clerk 
wanted from me was a half dollar. 

He had a lot of shaving cream. | 
had a lot of half dollars. 

He had on his hands a lady cus- 
tomer, shopping! | had on my hands 
two bags and ten minutes in which 
to catch the 9:30 train to Pittsburgh. 

He missed a sale. | missed my 
train. 

I came back from the train-gate 
to kiss him good-by—to explain that 
his store would never, never see me 
again! He explained that shopping 
is just sweet sorrow to a great many 
folk in a hurry. 

I said, “Now I’ll have to hang 
around for an hour or two, having 
checked my bags, and then dream 
about mountain air in an upper 
berth.” 

He said, “I’ve got to take the cus- 


tomers as they come, and they 
always come in bunches!” 

I said, “Just to get even, I’ll buy 
some’ stamps.” 

He said, pointing, “There’s a stamp 
machine.” 

I put a nickel in a machine, and 
got two stamps and said: “It’s a 
pleasure to buy stamps that way. No 
bugs on ’em, either! | always feel 
like two cents when | sneak up on a 
busy clerk and ask him please to sell 
me a two-cent stamp.” 

He answered: “How do you think 
we feel?” Then, bristling: “There 
ought to be a law against it!” 

“Against what?” 

“Asking a druggist or anyone ex- 
cept a post office employee for 
stamps.” 

“Well, there will be! After we have 
an epidemic or two from licking 
stamps finger-printed by handling 
out of a dirty cash-drawer. Talk 
about the danger of contaminating 
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our youth from using a common 
drinking cup! Besides, it costs a drug- 
gist four cents, it’s been figured, to 
finger-print a two-cent stamp that 
users lick with their tongues!” 

“Four cents?” 

“That’s right!” 

“Well, it’s a pleasure to sell ’em 
this way.” He pointed to the stamp 
machine. 

“Sell ’em? Man, you don’t sell 
stamps!” 

He looked puzzled. “Don’t sell 
‘em? Why, you just bought some!” 

“Sure, | bought some, but you 
didn’t sell ’em! You don’t sell my 
favorite brand of shaving cream 
either, or any other well-advertised 
and well-established brand of shav- 
ing cream, because every mother’s 
son—unless he’s in love and can't 
make up his mind about anything— 
has decided on his favorite shaving 
cream long before he reaches you. 
All you do is to wrap with an addi- 
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tional wrapper and hand him the 
cream and take his money, after he’s 
waited his turn to see you smile or 
to hear you grumble, depending on 
the weather. That’s all you do with 
nine-tenths, | suppose, of the pack- 
age goods in your drug-store. You 
take something asked for, put one 
more wrapper on it, smile or grumble 
and make change, if necessary. You 
can see that—that you aren’t a sales- 
man except when you're selling some- 
thing. Now, are you?” 

“No.” 

“You're just a mechanical man?” 

He winced. 

“That’s all! Yet you’re a pharma- 
cist.” 

“Sure, I’m a pharmacist.” 

“You get paid for being a pharma- 
cist, don’t you? You aren’t like the 
army officer who said he is paid for 
being an army officer and ought to 
be paid for anything else he does!” 

“Sure. I get seventy dollars a 
week.” 

“And a soda jerker gets about 
fifteen?” 

“That’s right!” 

“You sit around half of the 
time——” 

7 i 

“Well, if, as and while you’re the 
typical store clerk you're idle just 
about half the time. If analyses made 
by the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, the Department of 
Commerce and other agencies are 
correct, the typical clerk spends al- 
most half of his time waiting for cus- 
tomers and a lot of the rest of his 
time serving as a mechanical man— 
an automaton!” 

With a peeved and impatient air 
he now waited on a man—gave him 
a small box of aspirin and received 
a quarter which he rang up. He 
waited on another, a girl, who wanted 
change to use the telephone. Then he 
came back and grouched, “Say, what 
are you getting at, anyway?” 

“Oh, just the general foolishness 
of mass production, mass advertising 
and making fellows like me miss their 
trains and in the long run pay for 
the privilege!” 

“I don’t get you!” 

“You can’t economically produce 
things by machine and distribute 
them by hand.” 

He bristled, being red-haired, and 
answered: 

“And you can’t come in here and 
tell us how to run our business 
either!” 

“Oh, I’m just a lovely woman,” 


said your humble reporter, as he 
eased out the door, “when | know | 
must talk!” 


II. MASS PRODUCTION VS. THE STORE 


S USUAL after an argument, | 
thought of a great lot of in- 
teresting things | might have said. 
So I took a quiet stroll over to Broad- 
way. The more | thought, while mil- 
lions upon millions of bulbs on elec- 
trical signs overhead flashed their 
messages, the clearer came the pic- 
ture: 

There was a time a century ago 
when there were no factories. What- 
ever was made for sale was made by 
home industries from which sales- 
men sometimes called carpet-baggers 
went forth on horseback to intro- 
duce, explain and sell what had been 
made. Factories came. And because 
time is money and labor is costly, 
machines came. Machines populated 
the factories. 

By and by a young engineer named 
Frederick Taylor, while working for 
the Midvale Steel Company, got a 
hunch. He made some studies and 
analyses new in kind. He evolved 
some conclusions and paved the way 
for the introduction of mechanical 
carriers and other means “to pace” 
machines and men. So, by and by, 
came mechanized or mass produc- 
tion, the eighth wonder of the world, 
much as we have it today. 

Mechanized or mass production 
revolutioned manufacturing. Inother 
words, it increased earlier production 
of men and machines in something 
like arithmetical progression, so that 
one unit plus one now made two, two 
plus two made four, four plus four 
made eight and so on to factories of 
ever-increasing size. 

The products of these factories in- 
creased in amount and variety until 
they flowed like veritable streams— 
streams rolling wave on wave against 
stores unable to absorb them— 
streams of food and drug products, 
of household and office appliances, 
of cigarettes and automobiles and a 
thousand and one new things con- 
trived by inventors, manufacturers, 
by scientists and all manner of folk. 
Both selling and merchandizing 
methods had therefore to be revolu- 
tionized to keep this flood of mer- 
chandise from piling up behind fac- 
tory doors. Accordingly, because car- 
pet-baggers and other salesmen were 
not sufficient “to pace” mass produc- 
tion, mass selling and mass inter- 
viewing—in other words, mass adver- 
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tising—was evolved as a kind of sci- 
ence and most essential industry. 
Mass interviewing and selling— 
mass advertising—widened the neck 
of the bottle called the store and did 
its part to increase the size of stores 
and to increase the number of stores 
to more than a half million, to build 
new factories and to increase employ- 
ment, to boost wages all along the 
line up to levels never even ap- 
proached anywhere else in the world. 
Moreover, while doing this and also 
bringing in the era of package goods 
—an era anticipated by old John Ar- 
buckle, who invented a machine to 
weigh and pack coffee in pound pack- 
ages—miass advertising established a 


- thousand and one branded commodi- 


ties as units just about as well rec- 
ognized as common denominators 
and legal tender as coins. 

Consequently, mass production of 
such things of wide demand flowed 
faster than ever before—increased, 
in contrast with that of the old days 
—in something like geometrical pro- 
gression, as if 2 x 2 made 4; 4x 4 
made 16; 16 x 16 made 256, and 
so on! 

Now, looking back, it is as plain 
as the side of a barn, that whereas, 
of old, the neck of the bottle was 
production, and then selling or edu- 
cation in the larger sense, now it is 
the store. 

The store, traditionally and essen- 
tially, is a counter separating seller 
and buyer. 

Over the counter of old, storekeep- 
ers bargained while trading in kind— 
trading what they had to sell for 
what others had to sell—sugar for 
eggs, say, or salt for milk. Behind 
the counter clerks dispensed from 
open containers—from barrels, for 
instance—such products as coffee, 
sugar, even milk, while drug stores 
dispensed, from bulk, “antiseptic” 
cotton dressings and much else; and 
tobacconists finger-printed, i. e., 
handled, cigars and cut plug. 

But there were and are ever in- 
creasing disadvantages in man- 
handling goods: 

I. On hygienic grounds science 
has taught us that it is barbaric to 
finger-print—i. e., to handle—any 
food or drug product. Therefore, to 
safeguard public health, our state 
governments and our Federal Gov- 
ernment have passed familiar pure 
food and drug acts in point—laws 
which have, oddly enough, excepted 
the selling and licking of postage 
stamps out of a dingy drawer! 
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Il. Likewise, to safeguard the 
public pocketbook, laws now require 
package goods to specify on their 
labels contents in weight or other- 
wise. 

III. It takes time to weigh and 
measure—to handle—anything, and 
in many cases customers want pri- 
vacy in their undertakings. No more, 
to illustrate, will the typical young 
husband leave the 
first floor of a depart- 
ment store to buy 
silk stockings than 
will the_ typical 
“deb” go into the 
general store on 
Main Street to buy 
a hair brush for her 
boy friend. In fact, 
when I was very 
young, I went to a 
department store 
four times one day 
to buy my girl some 
stockings. Three 
times I bought neck- 
ties! And at last | 
went home and sent 
the real order to a 
mail order house in 
Chicago. 

IV. Time—cus- 
tomer’s time and 
clerk’s time — costs 
money. When you're 
at the head of a line, 
at rush hour, time is 
the essence of the 
contract! In other 
words, when you're 
pushed, you buy less 
—if cautiously in- 
clined—and reckless- 
ly, with dissastifac- 
tion afterward, if 
temperamentally in- 
clined. And in nei- 
ther case are you likely to let the 
clerk sell you anything your wife 
didn’t put on the list. 

And, on the other hand, there are 
some occasions when a feller wants 
a lot of time or he won’t buy at all. 
Buying a pipe, like buying an auto- 
mobile, for instance, is an event for 
the typical man. If, as and when the 
clerk behind the counter can’t or 
won’t studiously answer all questions 
about pipes, one doesn’t buy, as a 
rule, as officials of the United Cigar 
Stores point out. 

And how? 

Well, just following my nose this 
night while waiting for the next train 
to Pittsburgh, | drifted into a United 
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Cigar Store at Thirty-third Street on 
Broadway, to ‘phone home once 
more. 

Here, after waiting my turn, | 
sneaked up gently to ask a clerk who 
looked good-natured, “I don’t sup- 
pose it’s ever happened before! But 
could you, old fellow, kindly let me 
have change for a quarter so | can 
phone to my only wife?” 
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“Let machines take care of the five-cent sales and the salesman is free for $5 
sales,” says Vice President Granat, of the United Cigar Stores Company. 
Proof: This change-maker and battery of Robots have averaged nearly 800 


He jerked a thumb toward a ma- 
chine. 

After inspecting it and wondering 
how soon all pay-station telephones 
will be equipped with such machines, 
I put in my quarter and out came 
five nickels! 

Then, in the telephone booth with 
the door ajar, | saw a girl—a pretty 
girl, if you must know—take change 
from the change-maker and turn to 
a’ battery of machines standing 
against the wall opposite the show 
cases. “These,” announced an ex- 
planatory placard, “are the new 
ROBOTS — Automatic Talking 
Salesmen—Try Them.” 

Watching her out of the corner of 
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my eye, I saw her drop some coins 
into a slot. At once a package of 
cigarettes, a pack of matches and 
a “United” Coupon was handed to 
her and a masculine voice pleasing to 
hear said, from the depths of the ma- 
chine: “Thank you! It’s Toast-ed!” 

She smiled. A nice, surprised and 
happy smile! 

“T’ve got to hurry,” I told my wife 
over the phone, “or 
I'll miss the next 
train!” 

Outside, just for 
the fun of it, I sup- 
pose, the “Lucky 
Girl” got some more 
change and dropped 
some of it into an- 
other slot. Now the 
voice of the machine 
said, “Thank you! 
They satisfy!” 

/ tried a third slot. 
The voice replied, 
“Thank you! Not a 
Cough ina carload!” 
- Still one more! 
And this time the 
machine ‘said, 
“Thank vyou! I'd 
Walk a Mile for a 
Camel!” 

What a neat way, 
I considered, for a 
lonely young man in 
a short story to meet 
a lovely and lone- 
some young girl! 

But I didn’t miss 
my train! 

Instead, my ideas 
—if you must know 
—ran like this: 

“It’s funny this 
hasn’t been done on 
a big scale long be- 
fore now! Machines 
can be made to do about any- 
thing! There’s that one in the Elgin 
Watch factory which performs auto- 
matically and in plain view eight 
operations eight men couldn’t per- 
form so well. . . . There’s that other 
one used by the American Tobacco 
Company to sort a score of shades 
of tobacco leaf of which the human 
eye can detect only a half dozen... . 

“Then why not use machines to 
help lick the notorious waste in dis- 
tribution and to reduce prices there- 
fore? Why not distribute everything 
possible by machine—exactly as, in 
mass production, nothing is done by 
hand that can economically be done 
by machiner 
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“Why not?” | asked myself, and 
answered: “The best argument for 
this idea is that there is no sound 
argument against it!” 

Granting that, | caught my first 
glimpse of the new merchandizing 
era and the new kind of store in 
which clerks are executives, not au- 
tomatons, and salesmen, not wrap- 
pers, and machines are to mass mer- 
chandising what mechanical carriers 
are to mass production. 

So to bed in an upper berth, after 
pausing in the Pennsylvania Termi- 
nal to drop a penny in a slot to get 
my gum, another penny to get my 
chocolate, and a third to get a written 
record of my weight, after all this ex- 
citement! 


Ill. THE MERCHANTS’ LAMENT 


Mass production’s the flowing cup, 
While prices continue on the up. 
There’s such a slip ’twixt factory and lip, 
The pills cost less than to wrap ’em up, 
And the bottle more than the nip. 


R—IF you prefer figures to 
midnight doggerel, — remem- 
ber: 

That though a large part of the 
high cost of distribution goes to 
transportation and other more or less 
“irreducible minimum” charges, 
transportation by no means accounts 
for the huge spread between mass 
production costs on one hand and 
consumer or user costs on the other 
hand. In other words: 

Herbert Hoover has estimated 
that something like eight billion dol- 
lars, enough to build a couple of 
navies every year and to run our 
government too, is annually used to 
fill up remediable dips between fac- 
tories and lips, and that a large part 
of this huge sum goes to unnecessary 
handling. And for further evidence: 

Economists in the Department of 
Commerce not long back published a 
summary of various findings, includ- 
ing these: 

“The recent count of business 
establishments in fourteen cities by 
the United States Census Bureau 
showed that an average of 12.9 cents 
of every retail sales dollar was paid 
out as salaries or wages to the em- 
ployees in these establishments. This 
average includes over 90,000 retail 
stores. . .. 

“The Harvard University studies 
for certain selected groups of retail 
stores show that the salaries and 
wages to salespeople in these stores 
is about one fourth of the total ex- 
pense of doing business. . . . 
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. . An analysis of the salaries 
and wages of sales-persons, using 
simple methods available to any re- 
tailer . . . made by a private organ- 
ization shows the amount of 
productive and non-productive time, 
and the amount of time and cost of 
selling each item. This organization 
operates a retail store in each of four 
cities, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. . . . The chart 
shows that less than half a sales- 
person’s time (42 per cent.) 1s de- 
voted to making sales, eight per cent. 
to interviews with prospects not re- 
sulting in sales, seventeen per cent. 
to stock care, and one third or 
thirty-three per cent. of the time 
idle.” 

Now add from an authorized in- 
terview published in the “Magazine 
of Business” the testimony of Vice- 
President A. Granat of the United 
Cigar Stores: 

“Of our retail salesmen’s motions 
and speech, sixty per cent. are purely 
repetitive and automatic. . . . Of 
the salesman’s work, sixty per cent. is 
the work of an automaton. Why not 
give most of his work to an auto- 
maton? 

“That is why we are giving more 
and more cigarette sales over to ma- 
chines. They occupy space against 
the outer wall which is otherwise 
useless, though we have to pay rent 
for it. These machines are built on 
the skyscraper principle, tall and 
narrow, making the most economical 
use of a square foot of land. We are 
thinking of automatic loading of the 
machines from bins, which would 
also be placed high up in space now 
unused. Machines release human en- 
ergy for creative, original, variable 
work that requires brains, or real 
selling. 

“Suppose a man comes into our 
store with a few leisure moments and 
a resolution to use them in buying a 
box of cigars. He sees the man behind 
the counter very busy, with waiting 
customers, so he decides not to bother 
the harassed salesman. ‘Just give me 
three cigars,’ he says, and postpones 
buying the box. We've lost the 
sale. Machines, supplementing the 
salesman could and would serve 
these other customers and leave the 
human salesman at leisure. Let 
machines take care of the 5-cent 
sales and the salesman is free for 
$5 sales. 

“Machines promote the salesman 
to an executive. They do not degrade 
or replace him. He has a battery of 
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mechanical aids working for him 
all the time. . 

“Last year we retailed, mostly by 
machines, $350,000 worth of matches 
at 1 cent a box—35,000,000 sales 
transactions,” states Mr. Granat. “It 
would cost the entire cent to make the 
motions. Sixty sales an hour would 
only bring in sixty cents. Assume a 
10% profit, and a salesman would 
have to make 600 sales an hour to 
pay his own wages. Only a machine 
could sell economically enough to 
leave profit for the merchant with 
present conditions of selling matches 
and cigarettes. 

“Our intention is not at all to re- 
place salesmen by automatic ma- 
chines,” Mr. Granat points out, “but 
to supplement men with machines 
which are at their service as a fast 
selling tool.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the 
United Cigar Stores Company—like 
twenty odd other great chain store 
systems—is setting out to anticipate 
the inevitable Store of Tomorrow. 

In other words, United is setting 
out to mechanize, as fast as machines 
can be supplied, zts store distribution 
of such package goods—such units 
of exchange everywhere negotiable— 
as cigarettes. To hasten the store of 
the future, United has in fact sup- 
plied half the capital to one of the 
most significant consolidations 
achieved in America in many a day 
—the Consolidated American Mer- 
chandizingCorporation—“CAMCO” 
in the language of “The Street.” 

“CAMCO” is a consolidation of 
about as fine an array of administra- 
tive brains and subsidiary com- 
panies, of manufacturing experience 
and capital, as one could desire to 
modernize the store and revolution- 
ize its methods of distribution. 

We have all of us employed Peer- 
less Scales—those graceful and silent 
entinels which, in return for a penny, 
guard us against too many sweets 
if we incline toward girth and too 
few if we incline toward the other 
extreme. They weigh you. Instead 
of displaying your weight on a dial 
the latest of these scales hand you a 
tiny card inscribed with the location, 
the date, your weight and a bit of 
gossip about yourself and your proc- 
livities here below. “You are not 
wise but you love wisdom!” “There 
is a deep spiritual trend to your 
thought, and your intention is gen- 
erally in the right direction.” Etc. 

Tens of thousands of these scales 
and others are patented by and are 
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leased by the Peerless Weighing Ma- 
chine Company, one of the subsidiar- 
ies of “CAMCO.” 

Again, we have all bought stamps 
from machines, without bothering 
and obligating ourselves to busy 
clerks or tempting Fate and her 
busier bacteria. More than 30,000 of 
these machines are now leased to mer- 
chants so well pleased with them that 
I have before me a typical letter, 
from the Louis K. Ligett Company, 
saying, 

“Confirming verbal arrangements 
made for the installation of 532 of 
your double Sanitary Postage Ma- 
chines in all our stores, the machines 
to sell 1 ¢ and 2 ¢ postage stamps 
and to replace the present machines 
which sell 2¢ stamps only, there is 
no doubt at all in our mind that the 
new installations will considerably 
increase our earnings which have 
been eminently satisfactory to us on 
the present 2¢ stamp machines. The 
value of these machines to us is 
clearly indicated by the fact that 
they have sold over 4,000,000 postage 
stamps in our stores during the past 
year. They have saved us the time 
that would have been involved in 
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handling millions of transactions by 
clerks and, at the same time, the 
public has secured the full benefit 
of prompt, efficient, and sanitary ser- 
vice.” 

What is advantageous to thou- 
sands of big and little merchants is 
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no less advantageuus to the biggest 
of all—Uncle Sam. Accordingly, 
during the last two vears, the United 
States Postoffice Department has 
permitted the Sanitary Postage Ser- 
vice Corporation, another“CAMCO” 
subsidiary, to install, experimentally, 
in the New York Postoffice and in 
many other central stations, auto- 
matic postage machines. Among 
these are 6-unit machines which hand 
you at any time a postcard or a one- 
cent or a 2-cent stamp for a penny 
or for two, five 2-cent stamps for a 
dime, a stamped envelope and two 
post-cards for a nickel or a book of 
12 2-cent stamps for a quarter. Such 
a machine, which can also be made 
to supply stationery, performs at 
such stations as the main New York 
Postoffice approximately 500 oper- 
ations a day, does the work of more 
than one clerk, makes a postoffice 
a 24-hour, 7-day service station, is 
leased and maintained for a dollar 
a day, and of course makes more or 
less automatic postoffices inevitable. 

Now, sometimes when you are 
weighing yourself or waiting for a 
train or buying a smoke or rising 
from a meal so full you can “chaw 
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At Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue, New York City, one of the busiest spots in the world—A front corner of the Liggett 
Drug Store showing various CAMCO effortless salesmen at work. 
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but can’t swaller,” or hurrying back 
from lunch, you hunger for a nip of 
gum, for a “Life-Saver” or just one 
sweet bite of candy. Having a copper, 
you put it into a machine—just such 
a machine as is leased by the Hoff 
Vending Machine Company—an- 
other “CAMCO” subsidiary organ- 
ized originally under the auspices 
of William Wrigley, Jr., and now 
under contract to distribute the bulk 
of Wrigley and some other products. 

Add, now, to “CAMCO” the 
Rhodes-Hochrein Company, manu- 
facturers of mechanisms—one of the 
five companies brought together to 
form the General Vending Company, 
another “CAMCO” subsidiary. 

Add the manufacturing and ser- 
vice facilities of the Remington 
Arms Company, one of the best-es- 
tablished manufacturing companies 
in the world, whose president is one 
of the directors of “CAMCO,” and 
then you have the picture on the 
manufacturing and administrative 
side. 

Yet all that isn’t the whole story! 

The officers and directors are: 
Albert C. Allen, New York, Execu- 
tive Vice-President and Director, 
United Cigar Stores Company of 
America; Robert E. Allen, New 
York, Vice-President, Central Union 
‘Trust Company of New York, Direc- 
tor, General Vending Corporation; 
Albert M. Chambers, New York, F. 
J. Lisman & Company, Chairman, 
ExecutiveCommittee ; A.Granat, New 
York, Vice-President, Vice-President, 
United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer- 
ica; F. J. Lisman, New York, F. J. 
Lisman & Company, Chairman, Gen- 
eral Vending Corporation; Saunders 
Norvell, New York, President, Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Stanley 
Nowak, New York; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, New York, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland; A. J. Sack, New York, 
Vice-President, Chairman, Auto- 
matic Merchandizing Corporation 
of America; Joseph J. Schermack, 
New York, President, President, 
Schermack Corporation of America; 
Nathan A. Smith, New York, Vice- 
President and General Counsel, 
Smyth, Kaufman & O’Connell, At- 
torneys; Robert P. Sniffin, New 
York, Formerly Director, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

Moreover, “CAMCO” has nearly 
100,000 machines in operation and 
exclusive access to more than 50,000 
retail locations. In addition, it has 
contracted with such premier chain- 


store systems as the Woolworth, Lig- 
gett, Penney, Schulte, United, Union 
News, Kresge, Walgren, Owl, Grant, 
Metropolitan and Photomaton Com- 
panies, Happiness Candy and Mc-, 
Creery Stores and, to go no farther 
with the new chain, to have 1,000 
stores, now being made ready by 
Schulte-United, Inc., each of which 
will have an automatic division. 

For the rest, it should be enough 
to add that the present merchandiz- 
ing program of “CAMCO” calls for 
operation before 1933 of 100,000 bat- 
teries of automatic and change-mak- 
ing machines with an average of ten 
units to a battery, 60,000 weighing 
scales, 100,000 sanitary postage ma- 
chines and a quarter-million Hoff 
Vending machines. 


IV. MASS MERCHANDIZING 


HE fact is,” A. J. Sack, Vice- 

President of “CAMCO” told me 
in an interview, “we have already 
entered the era of automatic mer- 
chandizing. True, we have long had 
penny-in-the-slot machines. Usually, 
however, these humble forerunners 
of the ‘robot’ have been used where 
it was impracticable to use salesmen. 
But to-day, robots, sanitary-postage 
and other machines new in kind and 
importance are being leased as fast 
as we can manufacture them, to re- 
lieve salesmen from service as auto- 
matons. 

“In the broad historical sense we 
feel that the wide use of machines to 
energize distribution is inevitable. 
Mass production, with its marvelous 
results whereby tremendous volume 
of excellent merchandize is produced 
at cost within reach of practically 
everybody, was the first step toward 
revolutionizing the store. Advertis- 
ing, employed to make this merchan- 
dizing unusually known, was the 
next step. Together these presented 
the third—the problem of selling this 
merchandise to buyers with the 
greatest possible promptness, con- 
venience and cleanliness, at the least 
possible cost. 

“Production is no longer the big 
problem. It costs less to produce 
many articles in universal use than 
it costs to distribute them. Distri- 
bution, therefore, is the big problem 
confronting the business world to- 
day. And though there are many 
factors in the high cost of distribu- 
tion, one of the major factors is the 
high cost of selling and handling 
merchandise in the store itself. 

“Wages everywhere are on the in- 
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crease. Salesmen must be trained 
while an investment of approxi- 
mately $5,000 is required to provide 
each one with his job. Store overhead 
costs are higher than ever and the 
turnover among store workers is very 
large and steadily increasing, largely 
because human nature, in America 
at least, resents work which is mostly 
mechanical. Moreover, in the sense 
of maintenance, human labor is not 
flexible. There is a point below which 
it is not economical to take on an- 
other man. There is also a point be- 
yond which a worker cannot go. And, 
of course, trade is not a constant 
factor. Thus, chain stores are trou- 
bled by the necessity of having to 
provide clerks for slack days as 
against rush days such as Saturdays. 
Machines are important in such sit- 
uations because the cost of their 
maintenance in slack days is com- 
paratively negligible and on rush 
days they are tireless. 

“From the social side, the machine 
is everywhere recognized nowadays 
as the liberator of the human being. 
The introduction of the machines 
does not mean, as folk feared in the 
days of the industrial revolution, 
that jobs are made fewer and wages 
less. We know now that in the long 
run exactly the opposite is true and 
that our machines will not only 
operate to free salesmen from drud- 
gery and ‘nuisance sales’ but tend 
to stabilize employment, to dignify 
selling, and to make salesmen worth 
more to their employers. They are a 
god-send to the one-man store. They 
are being speedily adopted by 
chain stores. There is no limit to 
their use in handling the thousand 
and one things nowadays sold or 
likely to be sold in packages, cans, 
bottles, and other convenient con- 
tainers.” 

Still Mr. Sack hasn’t told the whole 
story. 

Albert M. Chambers, of F. J. Lis- 
man & Company, the bankers of 
“CAMCO” added: 

“The substitution of machines for 
men is a sensible policy at any time, 
wherever, in stores as well as factories 
and transportation, machines are 
practicable. You can’t defeat econ- 
omic law. The only way to make 
this new trend of advantage to every 
one of us is to go along with it. 

“In industry, we find in the shoe 
factory, one man doing the work of 
ten; in the clothing factory one girl 
operator does the work of twenty- 
five; a cigar-making machine does 
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the work of fifteen men; a button- 
hole machine does the work of 50 
workers. One man today produces 
3,000 square feet of window glass 
as against 55 square feet formerly 
made. One charging machine takes 
the place of 40 men in the steel in- 
dustry and one electric magnet crane 
replaces 128 men. 

“Obviously we all profit by such 
economies. So, granting that auto- 
matic machines must inevitably rev- 
olutionize the store and cause read- 
justment in personnel, in the long 
run we shall all profit by the trans- 
action, as su.ely as we have from the 
use of machines everywhere else, and 
increase our prosperity and welfare.” 

Still all this isn’t the whole story! 

It’s really only the beginning! 

Thus: 

Your economist will tell you that 
the output of our average wage- 
earner—thanks to machines—has in- 
creased in the last twenty years six 
times as fast as in England, with di- 
rect bearing on the result that we 
have vastly higher wage levels 
than are paid anywhere else in 
the world. And your economist 
also emphasizes the amazing 
growth of chain store systems in 
which stores, nevertheless, are still 
energized by the more or less busy 
muscles of salesmen. 

Again, your discerning mer- 
chant will tell you that in the not 
so-good old days before mass pro 
duction and mass advertising, 
nearly every deal made meant in- 
dividual selling. Then nearly every 
article asked for was a necessity. 
Accordingly the total variety of 
comforts provided by the typical 
store was vastly smaller, the total 
number of deals made was a frac- 
tion of those now made, stores 
were a fraction in number com- 
pared with the half million we 
have today, profits were smaller, 
and there were no merchant mil- 
lionaires! 

And the same discerning mer- 
chant will also tell you that in- 
evitably the increasing trends to- 
ward hand-to-mouth buying and 
direct-to-consumer selling both re- 
quire the modern note called the 
machine in the old-fashioned 
store. 

And your alert manufacturer 
will tell you that the merchant is 
looked upon nowadays not as a 
tradesman so much as a distribu- 
tor with a steadily increasing sig- 
nificance and radius of operation, 
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thanks, in part to the miracles of 
transportation, notably automobiles. 

He can see plenty of analogies for 
the introduction of machines in stores 
and will assure you that the robot 
and other vending machines consti- 
tute the first basic step ever made to- 
ward revolutionizing the old-fash- 
ioned store; that they operate to 
standardize products, to reduce pro- 
duction costs, to rule out freak 
varieties and dimensions signify- 
ing waste; that the mechanization 
of store merchandizing has in it 
the promise of completing a cycle 
started with mass production and 
made inevitable when mass advertis- 
ing or selling and mass competition 
followed mass production. 

Still all this doesn’t even suggest 
the whole story! 

The alert manufacturer will, in 
fact, assure you that the automatic 
machine is a tool—a precision in- 
strument of a kind—that it wastes 
no more time than a turnstile, makes 





The Buyer of Today 
knows what he wants. He 
would rather not “Walk a 
Mile for a Camel.” For 
the same reason that his 
wife won't often patron- 
ize a store in which every 
purchase seems “to take 
three days,” he likes to 
buy “automatically.” 
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no mistakes, plays no favorites— 
that “tools,’ as Samuel Gompers 
used to say, “are the means of our 
civilization” —that the store itself, 
essentially a counter separating seller 
and buyer, will in the end be a kind 
of tool. 

There seems to be no sound argu- 
ment contra! 

If in the long run economic law 
itself makes no mistakes, ‘plays no 
favorites, the industrial revolution 
is at last going to revolutionize the 
store! 

At any rate the familiar picture 
of the old-fashioned store is chang- 
ing, and here in America it’s the 
changing scene that holds the eye. 

Store labor in large part is going, 
and its going prospers everybody, 
even a too-busy salesman and a fel- 
low prone to miss trains. 

And in the long run, all this means 
that prices will inch down bit by bit, 
that the dollar and the dime will roll 
farther will buy more! 

















AS WE become more intensely national 
politically, it is natural that our writers 
and readers should become self conscious 
in taste. Americana floods the stalls. We 
examine our ancestors in their graves and 
dance before a pier glass for ourselves. 
This national phenomenon is proving a 
boon to the lover of biography and history, 
for the tapestry of American life, which 
may once have seemed slightly drab, takes 
on color and dramatic pattern, as framed 
by such authors as W. E. Woodward and 
Meade Minnigerode, and gains in depth 
and clarity from such a great biographer as 
the late Senator Beveridge. Scores of our 
great historical figures are dusted off for 
us and clothed in tinsel, or in rags, or 
stripped naked. 


THE LAY reader reads biography for 
story and character portrait. He does not 
often pause to cavil over accuracy or style, 
and he asks only that the materials of a 
reconstructed life be rich and the total 
effect convincing and appealing. He finds 
joy in the picaresque and in accounts of 
mankind's weakness as well as a study of 
its heroes. In Robert Fuller’s “ Jubilee 
Jim,” the life of Colonel James Fisk, Jr., 
Emanie Sachs’s 


“The Terrible Siren,” 
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man but still living in the Civil War period, 
writes a life of Stonewall Jackson that 
should ring the bells of every hamlet in 
the South. Too prejudiced to be good biog- 
raphy, it is excellent stylistic portraiture. 
A pleasant revival of the founder of the 
Saturday Evening Post is Mr. Steel’s 
“Benjamin Franklin of Paris.” 


MEADE Minnigerode, whose ability to 
paint historical backgrounds with crisp 
adjective and clipped phrase fits him for 
modernizing history and biography, has 





MANY BOOKS 


impossible to say the last word concerning 
them or to resurrect the last fact. Of 
Lincolniana there are several new volumes; 
notable among them a reissue, the first 
twenty-seven chapters of Sandburg’s biog- 
raphy, ‘llustrated by James Daugherty 
and titled “Abe Lincoln Grows Up.”’ 
This volume presents the most appealing 
part of this masterpiece of interpretatjon. 


TO COMPARE Sandburg’s Lincoln with 
that of Mr. Beveridge is perhaps un- 
necessary, since they both are masterly. 
Mr. Sandburg painted a Sargent, Mr. 
Beveridge a Rembrandt. Years of re- 
search and careful plan enabled Mr. 
Beveridge to use no adjective without a 
mental or physical reason for its inclusion, 
yet he is no less the humanist, for from his 
periodic sentences and his slowly amassed 
facts a strong and beautiful figure emerges, 
and a balanced judging of political forces 
that gives a clear picture of our national 
inheritance, which although it traverses 
old paths overhangs them with fresh and 
richly fruited branches. 


W. E. WOODWARD has been praised in 
some quarters and damned in others for his 
biographical method. 





and notorious Chicago 
May’s naive account of 
her own misdeeds, he My 
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RECOMMENDED 


Like Mr. Minnigerode, 
he is partisan; like Mrs. 
Sachs, he employs the 
dramatic methods of 
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sees the mountebank 
and the criminal per- 
forming entertainingly 
and boldly against a 
background both fa- 


miliar and wicked. 


MRS. SACHS’S book 
is the most expert of the 
entertaining three. 
More than that, it is, 
in the fiction manner, 
one of the most vivid 
novels of the season. 
She has recreated the 
posing, fighting, dom- 
inating figure of Vic- 
toria Woodhull, born 
in 1838, “in poverty 
and chicanery,” dead 
in 1927, “the widow 
of a wealthy English 
banker, a lady bounti- 
ful in an English vil- 
lage, esteemed by the 
estimable.” To the 
material of legend and 
of fact she has brought 
a style trained in the 





JONATHAN, by 
Francis Brett Young ($3.00)— 
Knopf. A faintly ironic aroma per- 
vades the rich sentiment of a novel 
in which a Harold pinch hits for 
David. 

THe Reset GENERATION, by Jo 
Van Ammers-Kuller ($2.50)—Dut- 
ton. To prove that woman, even in 
the land of tulips, is not content 
with her knitting. 

Lity CuristingE, by Michael 
Arlen ($2.50)—Doubleday, Doran. 
This tender heroine is virtuous but 
woefully misunderstood. 

Tue Hounps or Gop, by Rafa>. 
Sabatini ($2.50)—Houghton, Miffli:.. 
A Spanish grandee forms the third 
side of an otherwise English tri- 
angle set among the sails of the 
Armada and Inquisition fires. 

Pitcrims oF Apversity, by Wil- 
liam McFee ($2.50)—Doubleday, 
Doran. Two exotic ladies and a 
Central American revolution throw 
a young ship’s engineer into the 
arms of a girl from home. 


ELIZABETH AND Essex, by Lytton 
Strachey ($3.75)—Harcourt, Brace. 
Brilliant probings into the heart 
of the world’s most famous spinster. 

THE Doctor Looks at Mar- 
RIAGE AND MepicIng, by Joseph 
Collins ($3.00)—Doubleday, Doran. 
Life holds no secrets for this gentle- 
man with a microscope, under which 
he examines the soul’s secret places. 

TAMERLANE: THE EARTH SHAKER, 
by Harold Lamb ($4.00)—McBride. 
The blood and magnificent banners 
of conquest “ride in triumph through 
Persepolis.” 

An ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
Poetry, edited by Mark Van Doran 
($5.00)—Boni. Executed with con- 
summate taste in selection and in- 
dustry in collecting the fine material. 

Tu1s Boox-CoLLectinc GAME, 
by A. Edward Newton ($5.00)— 
Little, Brown. Riding his hobby 
with genial and informative anec- 
dotes, this persuasive bibliophile 
might well persuade the taxi driver 
to chase first editions. 








fiction; like Mr. Stra- 
chey, he explores the 
soul. For his detractors 
I have some sympathy 
but no understanding, 
for it seems to me that 
while “Meet General 
Grant” may not meas- 
ure up to standards of 
great biography (stand- 
ards that I should hes- 
itate to define and do 
not feel competent to 
apply), it does prove 
the most continuously 
interesting of all this 
season’s _ biographies 
dealing with American 
subjects. Its robust 
faults add to its power. 


TO THOSE interested 
in the affairs of business 
and science, Alexander 
Bell and Jacob N. Schiff 
offer varied careers. Dr. 
Adler has shown the 
financier in his human 
as well as his dramatic 





contrasts and swift periods of the mod- 
ern novel. Mr. Fuller’s book is more 
pedestrian, yet picturesque. “Chicago 
May” is cheap, but as frankness dealing 
with sensational material it is not dull 
to a public conscious of the tabloid news- 
papers. 


AFTER such frivolity the figures of his- 
torical er-inence might seem dusty, were 
it not for the manner and style in which 
they are illumined. Mr. Tate, a young 


often roused controversies by his partisan- 
ship. To me, this does not detract from 
the interest of his work. If he flaunts tradi- 
tion in his treatment of Thomas Jefferson, in 
“Jefferson, Friend of France,’ he succeeds 
in calling‘up a winsome figure in Genét; and 
it is a matter for debate as to whether 
intuitive interpretation of events in biog- 
raphy is less accurate than academic facts. 


LINCOLN and Mark Twain are the mec- 


cas of biographers and raconteurs. It seems 


aspects, while Miss Mackenzie marshals 
her facts competently and presents a 
book of much journalistic interest. 


ANOTHER month and I hope to talk of 
the personal narratives, of which a choice 
dozen lie on my desk, including the beau- 
tiful prose of Henry Beston, telling of his 
life in nature along the great beach of Cape 
Cod in “‘The Outermost House,” and the 
pleasantly garrulous anecdotes in “Bob 
Davis Again in Many Moods.” 
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BRIDGE. A main artery for three 
Anites and an important high- 
way link. No other crossing 
within fifty miles. The White Fireman 
advised the installation of a pipe line 
with outlets at various points along the 
span as a protection against fire. Simple. 
Inexpensive. But the owners said, 
“Why should we go to the trouble? 
The bridge has been there twenty years 
and hasn’t caught fire as yet.” 


But within a year it did catch fire. The 
wood floor was consumed. The rails 
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and steel work were warped and twisted. 
Traffic was re-routed. Shipping was de- 
moralized. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars wasted, which a few hundred 
might have saved. 


The White Fireman is an experienced 
loss-prevention engineer — a specialist 
in reducing fire-hazards. He has helped 
thousands of owners to make their 













properties more fire-safe. Frequently 
the acceptance of his recommendations 
has resulted in considerable savings in 
insurance premiums. But where there 
exists an indifference to fire danger, his 
best efforts may be nullified. 
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HO is the White Fireman? He is used 

in this advertising to symbolize loss-pre- 
vention engineering service —a nation-wide 
service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss- 
hazards. Consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of 
technical assistance comprise the work of 
this service. Ask your North America Agent, 
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Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
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The U.S. A. is only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 
coach succeeded in crossing the con- 
tinent in about three months. Two 
decades later, for the first time, an 
unbroken stretch of railroad lay from 
New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a matter 
of minutes. And these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities. For example, during 1929 it 
will add to its lines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
new permalloy loading coils for correcting 
and maintaining the speeding voice currents. 

Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
cable, $40,000,000 worth, will be added to 
the System to protect against storms and 
other slowing up influences. 





In the last five years 350 major 
improvements, as well as thousands 
of others whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in 95 per cent of toll and 
long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
terially reduced. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is the goal. Present improve- 
ments constantly going into effect are but 
the foundation for the future’s greater service. 


“THe TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NaTION’’ 
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POLICIES AND PLANS 


HEREWITH, to begin the new year, 1929, WorLD’s 
WorkK comes to you in a new and larger format 
that should speak for itself on the score of beauty 
and embellishment. Every care has been taken to 
create a form that will endure as a standard of con- 
venient size, of typographical excellence, and of con- 
spicuous individuality. 

It is our most earnest hope that this new Wor Lp’s 
WorkK may be accepted as the WorLp’s WorkK you 
have known and faithfully supported for more than 
a quarter of a century; brought up to date and sent 
on its way in a new era of progress and expansion 
altogether worthy of its magnificent background of 
achievement. 

To many readers of long standing our new size and 
dress may indicate a radical change or a disturbing 
difference, wherefore the publishers and editors of the 
magazine wish to proclaim with particular emphasis 
that the editorial policy of WorLp’s Work will re- 
main substantially what it has always been—to make 
a magazine of facts and opinions for thinkers and doers; 
a magazine of the finest quality and of the most alert 
and authoritative interest. 

Please regard and study this new Wor.Lp’s Work 
page by page and from cover to cover, not as a finality 
of form and substance but as merely the beginning in a 
project of expansion and improvement. We also invite 
your critical appraisal of a content of text that we 
offer as an index and symbol of an editorial plan that 
shall always have as its sole objective to supply the 
best obtainable for a class of readers whose keen sense 
of qualities and values has given them the leadership 
in all the active affairs and accomplishments that 
have made this republic of ours the greatest nation 
on earth. 

Obviously no editor could ask for a greater range of 
subjects than is suggested by the title Wortp’s 
Work. But too much range is no range; there must 
be a definitive policy, a guiding focus that is some- 
times explained as a credo. Here it is: 

That it shall be the unswerving aim of the editors 
of Wor.tp’s Work to make from month to month a 


magazine that shall provide variety, originality, 
vitality, and clarity in its presentation of the work of 
the world. Our first emphasis shall always be given to 
the industrial side of human effort—to the epochal 
steps forward in building and manufacturing, to the 
supremely important problems and accomplishments 
in agriculture, in transportation, and in finance; in 
organizing and planning for the future—in other 
words, the prime concerns of the workers of the world. 

To maintain this emphasis we shall give a con- 
tinued program of leading articles on the great dramas 
of industry and on the great dramas of scientific re- 
search, be it practical research or the so-called “‘pure 
science” research that is directed solely at increasing 
human knowledge. 

Our second emphasis shall be in reporting all the 
major developments and discoveries in the cause of 
health, education, and what is frequently generalized 
as moral uplift (wherein religion still occupies a pre- 
eminent place, whatever modernist philosophers may 
promulgate to the contrary). The business of govern- 
ment—national, state, and local—shall demand our 
constant attention; nor shall we neglect international 
politics, political economy, and foreign affairs. 

As an essential part of our year-round program we 
shall devote ample space to the purely cultural side 
of American life. This phase will embrace literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, but it 
shall not include the cults and fads. 

We shall also keep our readers informed of the new 
and important industries that are organizing and 
purveying play and entertainment for the millions of 
Americans who, thanks to the miracles of the machine 
age and to our vast natural resources, are finding 
more and more hours of ease on their hands. 

Although we shall publish no fiction, there shall 
always be a place for humor, whenever we can find the 
special sort that will leaven the loaf and harmonize 
with the general editorial design and plan. In con- 
clusion, we repeat: WorLD’s WorkK—a magazine of 
facts and opinions for thinkers and doers. 


BARTON CURRIE 












STEINMETZ, FOVE OF SCIENCE 


By JONATHAN NORTON LEONARD 


strasse, in Breslau, lay a 

woman about to give birth to 
a child. She was a strong, healthy 
German, and she’d had twochildren 
before by her first husband. There 
was really nothing to worry about. 
But the second husband, father of 
the unborn child, was uneasy on 
this ninth day of April, 1865. He 
sat in the front room trying to sup- 
press a constantly recurring thought 
and staring at a small mirror on the 
wall. He was almost afraid to look 
in this mirror; the glass warned him 
not to have a child. 

“Your father was deformed,” it 
said. ‘““You are worse deformed 
than he was. Your child will be a 
poor little twisted thing, no use to 
the world and distressing to look 
at.” 

The father got up on his weak 
legs and paced crookedly up and 
down the room. He was not very 
much deformed, but small, with a 
sad expression and a head set down 
between his shoulders. He put on 
a shabby hat and went out for a 
nervous stroll in the park. As he 
walked, he hoped for the best. 

By the time he returned the child 
had been born. It was a boy. Hesi- 
tatingly the father asked to see 
him. The child was bright red, like 
all newborn babies, and lying in an 
awkward position. The father gave 
it a hasty glance and asked the mid- 
wife whether he was healthy. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she replied. ‘‘ The left 
leg isn’t just straight, and there’s 
a small hump in the back. But he’ll 


live.” 


I A cheap flat on Tauenzien- 


A Child to Protect 


The father looked again and saw 
that the child was very like himself. 
He felt that he ought to be remorse- 
ful, but he wasn’t. Here was a real 
bit of his own flesh and blood 
something for him to protect in 
every way. 

About Steinmetz’s ancestors little 
is known. They were plain people 
who lived here and there in Poland 
or eastern Germany and varied in 





Sketches by Foseph Simont 
The drama of this 


little man’s life has 
few parallels in his- 
tory. Desfite many 
crushing handicaps, 


he soon attained 


great haghts in this 
land of opportunity. 


nationality with the shifting fron- 
tiers. In race they were that con- 
fused mixture of German and Slav 
that makes up the population of the 
region. By occupation they seem to 
have been townspeople not much 
above the peasants—innkeepers, 
and the like. Not a spectacular lot, 
they gave no hint that their prosaic 
lines were converging toward 
a brilliant focus of genius. 

Butone trait passed down through 
the branches of this otherwise ordi- 
nary family tree had a tremendous 
effect on those individuals who 
suffered from it. Hereditary de- 
formity was the curse of the Stein- 
metzes. They were not unhealthy 
or sluggish in mind or body, but 
their limbs were apt to be twisted, 
their appearances strange, and their 
characters grotesquely individual. 

But a peculiarity like this some- 
times drives a lonely and desperate 
brain to superhuman efforts. The 
normal man has few such compul- 
sions. Easily and pleasantly he slips 
along the groove for which he was 
made. The abnormal man, how- 
ever, finds no smooth groove wait- 
ing for him. He has to cut his own 
path, and the process isn’t pleasant. 
He works and sweats. He tortures 
his brain into headaches and his 
eyes into burning balls of pain. 
Barriers of pleasure do not lie so 
thickly between him and his pur- 
pose. There’s no enticing party to 
tempt him before every exami- 
nation. No pretty girl to tap lightly 


on the close-locked doors of his 
mind. No frothy popularity beckon- 
ing to him over green athletic fields 
or polished dance floors. He has to 
work. 

And forcing him forward is 
the appalling realization that if he 
doesn’t produce something rather 
important he’ll be cast unjustly on 
the social dump heap. If he wants 
friends he must provide some fi- 
nancial or intellectual bait for them 
to swarm around. 

So it was with Steinmetz. What 
simple things he wanted, and what 
mighty deeds he had to perform 
before he got them! No knight ever 
fought for a plainer princess against 
more terrific odds. He wanted a 
home and friends, and he had to 
take an intellectual empire thrown 
in as largess. He wanted a rickety 
camp on the bank of a river, and, 
when he got it the whole world came 
silk-hatted to his door. 

Steinmetz’s father was a lith- 
ographer in Breslau. Although a 
rather intelligent man, his physical 
imperfection had weighed him down 
rather than forced him up. He 
married in 1864 the widow of his 
brother August, taking under his 
protection the two small daughters 
and gaining in this indirect way the 
home and family he passionately 
desired. Necessity is sometimes the 
best of matchmakers. At any rate, 
the new relationship turned out 
happily. Perhaps the neighbors 
didn’t expect any more children, 
but one was born in 1865. 


Fearfully Spoiled 


The child was given plenty of 
name—Karl August Rudolf—in the 
German fashion. When his mother 
died of cholera a year after his birth 
the grandmother from Poland was 
called in to keep house for the 
family. On her fell the burden of 
training the child. 

As a young boy, Steinmetz was 
fearfully spoiled. Weakling children 
usually are. This undersized boy 
with the fragile legs and the big 
head led his grandmother a terrible 
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Some student with a good voice would lead a swinging, 
medieval song. 


life. His growing brain was too 
active for comfort, too brilliant to 
be satisfied with wooden blocks and 
spools. He wanted to make things 
that had never been made before; 
he did heroic deeds with candle 
grease and string. And when these 
turned out badly his grandmother 
would clean up the mess and gently 
beg him not to do it again. When 
the havoc was unusually serious 
she’d threaten to tell his father; but 
the father couldn’t bear to punish 
a child with a body so like his own. 

One day the father brought back 
a magnificent kerosene lamp, a con- 
siderable novelty in those days. 
Glowing with pride, he placed it in 
the window, where it gave light 
to all the street. Every evening the 


lonely little boy would wait for 
the moment for the father to light 
the two great wicks with cere- 
monious care. In the dark age of 
candles and whale oil the lamp was 
almost a lighthouse in the neighbor- 
hood. The boy would watch its 
steady flame for hours. In later 
years he still thought of it, and the 
mightiest arc light in his laboratory 
was dim beside its remembered 
brilliance. 

When the boy was four, the 
family made a half-hearted attempt 
to send him to kindergarten. This 
was a pleasant place intended to act 
as a buffer between the indulgence 
of home and the rigidity of the 
Prussian school system. But to the 
spoiled little cripple it was a fearful 


prison, with no grandmother to 
yield to his whims. When he re- 
turned at noon he raised such a 
fearful and tearful row that his 
father didn’t send him back for 
another year. 

As soon as he did get used to 
school he became interested, for he 
saw that here was his chance to 
excel. At first he was rather un- 
successful. Bright children often 
are. They have too much intel- 
lectual self-respect to subordinate 
themselves completely to the medi- 
ocre minds of their teachers. They 
won't stick to the narrow cinder 
path that is the whole firmament 
of elementary knowledge. They be- 
come amazed and confused when 
confronted by vast swarms of things 








“Congratulations,” he 
said, “I hope you'll 
do better than I did.” 


to be 
learned. 
They see 
vague but al- 
luring visions of 
wonders just be- 
yond their reach. As the school 
years pass, the bright child is more 
willing to keep within bounds, for 
the bounds are less sharply defined. 
When in three years young Karl 
was ready to enter the “gymna- 
sium” his mind was awake and the 
desire to learn filled his whole being. 
The schools of Prussia in the 
1860’s were still run on the old- 
fashioned conception that the only 
people who need education are 
gentlemen and that the only edu- 
cation a gentleman needs is a 
thorough knowledge of the classics. 
When five years old the pupil 
studied Latin; at seven he studied 
Greek and sometimes Hebrew. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
French were taught but not stressed. 
There was almost no sign of that 
vast system of scientific secondary 
schools that now launches the Ger- 
man youth so effectively into the 
confusion of modern technology. 
Whatever defects this school sys- 
tem may have had it was certainly 
thorough. The student learned his 
classics appallingly well. 


Learning Ms Recreation 


Steinmetz throve under this hard 
régime. Excluded by his deformity 
from the pleasant, time-wasting 
occupations of childhood, he made 
learning his recreation. With breath- 
less eagerness he hunted knowledge 
as other boys hunt sparrows. His 
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mind 
grew. It 
looked out 

_ from behind 
“his timid eyes. 
He was always 

re safely at the head 

- of his class, and the 

teachers began to look 

with wonder on this poor 

cripple who had such a mighty 

intelligence locked up inside his 
misshapen head. 

At the age of seventeen Stein- 
metz finished his course at the 
gymnasium. He felt very full of 
wisdom. Although a gymnasium 
corresponded roughly to a high 
school, it had at that time a great 
deal more prestige. Not many boys 
progressed so far, and graduation 
exercises were as formal and solemn 
as one of our college commence- 
ments. 

To receive his final degree the 
student had to appear publicly on a 
platform and submit to an oral 
examination. The only exception 
made to this rule was in the case of 
a student whose work had been so 
remarkable that it seemed absurd 
to examine him with the rest. Very 
few of these exceptions were made. 

For this ceremony candidates 
and examiners were required to 
appear in formal dress. Young 
Steinmetz bought an outfit es- 
pecially for the occasion. It was to 
be his great day of triumph, and he 
must look his meticulous best. 

On the next to the last day he 
went to the schoolhouse to collect 
his belongings. On the official bulle- 
tin board was a notice. It was the 
almost mythical honor list, and on 
it was only one name. “ Karl August 
Rudolf Steinmetz,” it said grandly, 
“‘by reason of his exceptional schol- 
arship is not required to submit 
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to the oral examination.” Sadly 
the young scholar folded up his 
dress suit. He never wore it again. 
Of course, the honor was greater 
than any he might win on the plat- 
form, but it didn’t seem so at the 
time. It merely emphasized the 
difference between him and _ his 
fellows—a difference he hated to 
recognize. 

The next day young Steinmetz 
sat in the audience and watched his 
schoolmates perform. His name was 
read off by the principal, but it 
meant nothing to the crowd. All the 
honors of the day went to the 
second-best student, a boy who 
answered all the questions s:1ccess- 
fully and shone in his new dress 
suit but who wasn’t quite good 
enough to be set apart from the rest. 


No «College Spirit” 


Young Steinmetz never bought 
another dress suit. He realized that 
his place in the world would depend 
solely on brain and not on appear- 
ance, however carefully cultivated. 
With his bare, naked mind he 
would have to win painfully the 
little social considerations that 
come to others merely by being 
measured for evening clothes. 

The University of Breslau has no 
smooth-shaven green lawns or lux- 
urious dormitories. The students 
live at home or in lodgings. There 
is no dining hall, no chapel. Above 
all, there is no “college spirit.” 
The student comes to learn, stays 
to learn, and gets his degree when 
and if he has learned. Loafers 
abound, as they do elsewhere, but 
they are given no medals for loafing 
with distinction. 

Here came eager little Steinmetz, 
his mind bulging like a large moist 
sponge impatient to suck up a tre- 
mendous draught of wisdom. For a 
year he did nothing but study, 
grind, and dig his way into knowl- 
edge like a starving mouse gone 
mad at the sight of a universe of 
cheese. Numbers, theorems, and 
beautiful burnished hypothesesspun 
in his brain like whirling dervishes. 
His notebooks became bewildering 
mazes of small angular writing and 
spider-web formulas. In the lecture 
room the professors were amazed 
and delighted when the little cripple 
rose painfully to his feet.and picked 
holes in their arguments with all 
the smiling satisfaction of a dentist 
looking for cavities. 
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His studies were at first technical, 
for he intended to make himself 
into some sort of engineer. But this 
did not mean then, as it would now, 
strict devotion to a specialty such 
as electricity, hydraulics, or gas 
engines. The professions were not 
sufficiently differentiated, and dur- 
ing his university years the student 
usually stuck to the fundamentals. 
So young Steinmetz took gloriously 
theoretical courses in dynamics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. 

There’s an almost mystical charm 
about pure mathematics—it’s so 
totally abstract. You learn that 
numbers can be added together, 
multiplied, and manipulated in 
simple ways to serve the purposes 
of tradesmanand bookkeeper. When 
you've juggled with these simple 
quantities, turned them upside 
down, turned them inside out, you 
begin to see visions of fascinating 
qualities hitherto undreamed of. 
Some numbers are imaginary; they 
don’t exist and can’t exist. But the 
answer to a problem done with 
these unreal ghosts of numbers is 
just as correct as one done with 
your own ten fingers. This thrilling 
revelation is only one of many. 
Innumerable rules and principles 
swarm at the gates of the mind, 
and soon there’s a dense popu- 
lation, all yelling for attention. 

Mathematical intoxication is a 
common disease among students. 
Steinmetz, who was no exception, 
bluffed his way into a number of 
advanced courses and soon won the 
unreserved admiration of his pro- 
fessors. Often a lecture that he at- 
tended was hardly more than a 
personal discussion between him 
and a delighted professor reveling 
in the rare luxury of being com- 
pletely understood. 


Ms Mind Infallible 


In addition to being brilliant, 
Steinmetz worked amazingly hard. 
His notebooks grew in thickness 
day by day, while his never-resting 
brain sifted their contents over and 
over until each principleand method 
was indelibly printed on his mem 
ory. And what a memory it was! His 
mind became as infallible as an 
adding machine. If you gave him a 
problem to solve he’d close his eyes 
for a moment, smile mildly, and 
give you the answer at once in its 
most convenient form. No wonder 
the professors welcomed him, when 


he hitched his way, crablike. into 
their classrooms! 

One of Steinmetz’s chief joys 
was taking his knowledge home to 
his worshiping father. Common 
affliction makes firm friends, and 
the two were bound together by 
strong bonds. The older man had 
always revered knowledge, but to 
him it was an unattainable ideal— 
an ideal to be touched humbly, as 
the peasant touches the robe of a 
passing Cardinal. When his own 
son came home in the evenings clad, 
so it seemed to him, in the most 
gorgeous robes of scientific learning, 
his delight was beyond belief. 

The two were very happy. Young 
Steinmetz was earning admiration 
at the university; the older man 
was feeling the first thrills of pa- 
ternal pride, and these were doubly 
sweet because the son was twisted 
like himself. 

But young Steinmetz was a gre- 
garious soul, and soon he felt a cry- 
ing need for more companionship 
than his busy father could provide. 
He looked about him with hopeful 
eyes; he felt sure that there must 
be at least one student organization 
humble enough to take him into 
membership. Of course, the aristo- 
cratic dueling societies, with their 
colored caps and insolent manners, 
were out of the question. They 
played their rigid game of insult 
and satisfaction far above the heads 
of poor workingmen’s sons. But at 
Breslau, as elsewhere, were small 
societies whose members felt some- 
thing in common besides con- 
geniality. Steinmetz’s interests drew 
him into the mathematical society, 
and here he found the companion- 
ship that he craved. 


“Half a glass to 


Proteus,” he said. 
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In his small room on Tauenzien- 
strasse young Steinmetz would look 
forward eagerly to the meetings. 
Perhaps he’d decide to prepare a 
paper. He had left his friends so 
far behind that to do so was like 
patting a small boy on the head— 
pleasant and not at all fatiguing. 

When the day came, Steinmetz 
would be there early, excited antici- 
pation in his eyes. This was his 
greatest pleasure. These were the 
men who liked and appreciated 
him. Here was the one place where 
he could forget that he hadn’t a 
fine figure and a handsome face to 
break hearts and win smiles on the 
streets of Breslau. 


With Song and Beer 
When all the members’ had 


arrived and each had a mug of beer 
before him, the papers would be 
read and discussed. Sometimes an 
especially good one would be hon- 
ored by a vote of approval. Stein- 
metz would always vote in favor of 
such a motion; he was feeling so at 
peace with the world that no paper, 
however bad, seemed to him un- 
worthy of praise. 

After the last serious business 
had been concluded a fresh supply 
of beer would be ordered. Toasts 
were duly drunk, and new toasts 
were constantly proposed. Some 
student with a good voice would 


_lead a swinging medieval song, 


while these whose voices were con- 
sidered a liability would join in, the 
spirit of the thing by emptying 
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their glasses at the end of each 
chorus. 

These parties would often last 
until very late, the more enthusi- 
astic keeping on until morning, 
when they would have breakfast 
and go to their eight-o’clock lec- 
tures. Steinmetz rarely went home 
until the meeting broke up; and 
when he finally returned to his 
studies he resolved to work even 
harder, so that there would be 
more pleasant evenings, more com- 
rades, and more genial songs than 
he could hope for at Breslau. 

Every German student has a 
nickname, even if he has only one 
friend to call him by it. Often they 
are bestowed formally at a special 
club meeting called for the purpose; 
and such was the case with Stein- 
metz, who came to his meeting with 
some misgivings. Nicknames are 
not apt to be tender, and his ap- 
pearance certainly offered plenty 
of opportunities for practical jok- 
ers. 

The first-semester men were lined 
up before the committee, and each 
man in turn would step forward to 
receive the name that was to be 
used in all future meetings. The 
first man was called and with a 
pleased smile received the name of 
“‘Archimedes.” He never learned 
the reason for this, but “ Archi- 
medes” he remained to the end of 
his university career. Soon came 


Steinmetz’s turn. Painfully, on his - 


thin legs, the young mathematician 
hitched forward. The chairman of 
the committee looked up with a 
smile, raised his beer mug. “Half 
a glass to Proteus,”’ he said—‘“‘ Pro- 
teus the versatile, the everchang- 
ing, who knows economics, classics, 
and mathematics, who can answer 
questions on every subject.” 

The members drank, and Stein- 
metz sat down. He was Proteus 
now. It might be worse; but he 
knew his classics too well to be 
completely delighted. 

When the meeting broke up, 
Steinmetz walked home slowly. 
“So,” he thought, “they call me 
Proteus because I’m versatile and 
quick-changing. Perhaps they think 
I don’t know that if you caught 
him Proteus would change in your 
hands to a hurricane, to a fire, to a 
sea serpent. But if you kept firm 
hold he’d change back to his real 
shape—a wrinkled hunchback— 
and tell you all the secrets of the 
world.” 
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He hitched along for a few blocks. 
It was late, and the widely spaced 
street lights made his shadow even 
more grotesque as it writhed on the 
pavement. 

“Yes, I’m Proteus, the old man 
of the sea. And if any one sticks to 
me through thick and thin I'll tell 
him secrets the world has never 
known before.” 

Those same street lamps are 
brighter now, and Steinmetz had a 
lot to do with it. 

A man could no more live in the 
Germany of the ’80’s and be un- 
aware of the socialist agitation 
than he could live in modern Amer- 
ica and be unaware of prohibition. 
It was talked in classroom and beer 
garden, in opera house and salon. 
Small illegal newspapers would 
flutter from hand to hand in the 
poorer quarters. Some would flutter 
into university classrooms, to be 
embroidered with lofty philosophi- 
cal sentiments; others would flutter 
up into high places, to be greeted 
with Bismarckian wrath and re- 
plied to with platoons of police, 
columns of goose-stepping soldiers, 
and long prison sentences. 


Student Radicalism 


Germany was just then making 
a rapid change from a feudally 
organized agricultural country to a 
modern industrial state, and it 
seethed with unrest. The universi- 
ties, too, were full of agitators. 

Most governments now realize 
that the interest of university stu- 
dents in a political movement is a 
measure of its depth. When agi- 
tation is motivated by class selfish- 
ness or prejudice the students stick 
to their books; but when larger 
questions of right and wrong, prog- 
ress and reaction are involved 
they take an active part. 

Such a movement is hard to sup- 
press, for students are the future 
leaders of the country’s thought. A 
wise government watches its stu- 
dents very carefully; in the youth- 
ful ranting of a student orator it 
can perhaps see the first flickers of 
inevitable change. 

But Bismarck sensed nothing of 
this. His policy, he stated, would if 
rightly carried out make Germany 
the most powerful country in the 
world. Intelligent autocracy was to 
lead. Well-trained science was to 
follow. And the people, obeying 
like superior sheep, were eventually 
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to reap the benefits of efficiency 
and enlightened leadership. 

But in the Germany of Bismarck 
no easy path lay open to the am- 
bitious sons of workingmen. They 
could enter the university and learn 
as much as a young bourgeois, but 
when they got out in the world they 
found that the cards were stacked 
against them. Bitterness developed, 
and the socialist agitators found 
sympathetic audiences among the 
poorer students. 

One evening Steinmetz was sit- 
ting in the corner of the restaurant 
that served as clubroom for the 
mathematical society. He had a 
small audience and was expounding 
some technical point so _ highly 
rarified that one by one his listeners 
drifted away. They weren’t bored; 
Steinmetz’s conversation never 
bored anyone. But it dents the ego 
to have a man of your own age talk 
so far above your head. 

One listener remained. This was 
Heinrich Lux, a student from Upper 
Silesia. He was only’ pretending to 
listen to the lecture while he waited 
for a chance to get a word of his 
own in edgewise. 

Finally Steinmetz paused to draw 
breath; Lux seized his opportunity. 
“Proteus,” he said, “I know you 
are a serious-minded person.” 

“So,” said Proteus, his mind not 
at all disconnected from the train 
of mathematical reasoning. 

“Yes; and I think you would 
enjoy meeting our little group of 
serious thinkers.” 

“And then?” said Proteus, begin- 
ning to take notice. In Breslau at 
that period any veiled references 
to “thinkers” meant just one 
thing—Socialism! And Proteus 
loved to meet people; he met so 
very few. 

“To-morrow night at seven 
o'clock,” Lux whispered hoarsely, 
“we are having at my house a little 
meeting of the Breslau Student 
Socialist Society. If you are inter- 
ested, be there a little after the 
hour and give the password ‘sigma’ 
to the girl who opens the door.” 

Lux turned hastily and left the 
restaurant. It was beginning to fill 
up, and he saw a multitude of in- 
discreet questions on the lips of his 
friend. 

The next evening Proteus ap- 
peared at Lux’s house at exactly a 
quarter past seven. He was palpi- 
tating with excitement. All this 
business of passwords and secrecy 
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STEINMETZ, 


was a delightful game to the lonely 
student. It was like playing pirates 
or Indians. From these games of 
muscle and agility his deformity 
had barred him forever. But here 
was a game played with wits by 
grown-up men. And a game with a 
lofty cause at stake. Proteus was 
bursting with importance and ideal- 
ism when he entered the small back 
room. 

About the time Steinmetz be- 
came interested in the movement 
the government began to take de- 
termined steps to destroy it. Bis- 
marck was getting worried. His 
policy so far had been to build a 
strong Germany on the foundation 
of strict discipline and enlightened 
autocracy. The socialists were 
undermining this foundation, and 
the great Chancellor was afraid 
that the whole structure would fall. 
His police began snooping about 
with methodical diligence, and 
what the socialists called the Reign 
of Terror began. 

This Reign of Terror was an 
orderly German one and not very 
terrible. Plenty of arrests were 
made, but the maximum penalty 
was a short term in prison. And 
prison to a university student was 
not at all an unpleasant experience. 
He could have as many books as he 
wanted, and confinement gave him 
a wonderful chance to get a lot of 
work done. 


Enter the Police! 


One evening Steinmetz was call- 
ing at the house of Heinrich Lux. 
They were discussing Icaria, an 
embryonic socialist colony in Cali- 
fornia. Icaria was prosperous 
enough but not so socialistic as it 
should be. The colonists found it 
too easy to skim an opulent living 
off the fertile soil, and they were 
tempted to believe that the organ- 
ization of the world wasn’t so com- 
pletely wrong as they’d thought 
while in Germany. 

Lux was inclined to denounce 
them as traitors to the cause, and 
floubtless would have proved his 
point to his own satisfaction, if the 
door hadn’t suddenly opened before 
two burly policemen, who marched 
up to Lux, arrested him in the name 
of the law, and bore him off pro- 
testing. 

Excitable little Steinmetz lost 
his head. He ran around in circles, 
babbling incoherently about justice 


and outrage. When captive and 
captors had gone, he sallied forth 
to spread the alarming news to the 
rest of the comrades and to see 
what could be done about it. 

Very little could be done. Lux 
was held incommunicado until the 
public prosecutor should gather 
sufficient evidence for conviction. 
Steinmetz went to bed that night a 
radical. His best friend had been 
borne off by the tyrant. Society 
was in a pretty bad way after all. 

For the next ten months Stein- 
metz’s mathematical meditations 
were constantly disturbed, for he 
set about loyally to free his friend 
from prison or at least to make his 
final conviction difficult. 

As it happened, this was not very 
hard. The government had arrested 
Lux purely on suspicion. Since the 
evidence at hand was scant and 
there was little prospect of gather- 
ing any more, the government 
undertook to fill out the scattered 
clews by keeping Lux out of com- 
munication with his friends and 
comparing his statements with 
theirs. If they checked up, the 
prosecutor could be fairly sure that 
both sides were telling the truth; if 
not, he would be safe in sending the 
police out to do a little research. 

The problem for Steinmetz and 
his friends was to establish com- 
munication, so that they would 
know how the prisoner had an- 
swered the prosecutor’s questions. 
Then they could give the same 
answers. 

It was lucky that a little ;, 
before Lux’s arrest he 
and Steinmetz had 
discussed this mat- 
ter of commu- 
nication and 
decided | 
to use 
invis- 
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ible ink. Lemon juice will do very 
well; and permanganate of potash, 
used in Germany asa mouth wash, 
can be combined with certain ingre- 
dients contained in other toilet prep- 
arations to form a colorless liquid 
that turns brown on slight exposure 
to heat. Lux naturally wasn’t 
allowed to write or receive letters, 
but he could have all the toilet 
articles he wanted. 


Letters from Prison 


So with the next lot of books 
from the library Stenmetz included 
a bottle of permanganate the 
proper toilet waters, a toothbrush, 
and two steel pens. Lux was al- 
lowed to have pens for his work— 
he already had several—but his 
friend wanted to make the sugges- 
tion as strong as possible. He stuck 
the pens in the cork of the per- 
manganate bottle. 

Every morning Steinmetz went 
to the prison gate and asked the 
warden whether he could do any 
errands for Lux. The first morning 
there was no errand, but on the 
second Lux returned one book and 
asked for two more, the names of 
which were on a slip of paper in 
the keeper's handwriting. Stein- 
metz tucked the book under his 
arm and hurried home. 

He looked hastily on the fly- 
leaves, and there on the first was a 













Prison to a university student was not at all an unpleasant 
experience. He could have as many books as he wanted, and 
confinement gave him a chance to get a lot of work done. 
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Steinmetz, shortly after he began work in America as a 
twelve dollar a week draughtsman. 


small cross in pencil. He tore it 
out and held it over the kerosene 
lamp. As the paper got thoroughly 
heated, small pale brown letters 
materialized on the white surface. 
Then with excited thumpings of his 
heart Steinmetz sat down to read. 
It was the prosecutor's policy to 
tell prisoners that their fellow 
conspirators had confessed and that 
if they wished to save their own 
skins they had better make a clean 
breast of things. Lux didn’t believe 
this to be true, and so hadn’t com- 
mitted himself, but he wanted to 
know just what had happened. 
There was also an affair of the 
heart that Lux was afraid might 
lapse, if a few gentle words didn’t 


come from time to time from be- 
hind the cold prison walls. Would 
Steinmetz please develop his letters 
and deliver them to the girl, taking 
particular care to make the circum- 
stances as romantic as was consist- 
ent with discretion? 

In later years Steinmetz used 
to refer to this episode as the most 
exciting of his life. Particularly he 
enjoyed the rdle of messenger be- 
tween Lux and his girl. It was the 
first contact he’d had with matters 
of the sort, and he got intense 
pleasure out of transcribing the 
young lady’s letters with invisible 
ink in the flyleaves of library books. 

Between his mathematics and 
the constant excitement of the 
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socialist intrigue Steinmetz led a 
hectic life. But his political interests 
didn’t keep him from his work; 
nothing could do that. 

After the first two years his 
studies led him gradually into the 
little-understood field of electricity. 
It was not a popular subject or one 
considered of much importance. 
At Breslau the whole subject was 
covered in a few hazy courses; in 
most universities it was not covered 
at all. 

One evening Steinmetz attended 
a meeting of the Socialist Society 
with one of his electrical books 
under his arm. He had just made 
the acquaintance of a truth so 
fascinating that he couldn’t bear 
to part from it even for the period 
of the meeting. He opened the 
book surreptitiously in the dull 
wait before the chairman called the 
members to order. 


Unattentive Chairman 


The meeting was an important 
one. There were officers to elect 
and resolutions to pass. There was 
the matter of Lux, who still lan- 
guished in prison, studying faith- 
fully and sending out impassioned 
appeals in invisible ink. 

The discussion went fast and fu- 
riously. As usual, everyone talked 
at once. When it was all over 
the chairman touched Steinmetz 
on the shoulder. “Congratulations,” 
he said. “I hope you'll do better 
than I did.” 

“What?” said Steinmetz, look- 
ing baffled. 

“Yes, you'll make a much better 
chairman.” 

“Chairman?” said Steinmetz, 
his mind not yet back on earth. 

“Yes,” said the other. Then a 
great light broke upon him. “‘Com- 
rades,” he said, ‘“‘the new chairman 
doesn’t know he was elected. He 
wasn’t listening.” 

Eventually Lux was freed from 
prison, and the Breslau socialists 
had an interval of peace. His release 
was largely due to Steinmetz and 
his invisible-ink postal system. The 
prisoner couldn’t be convicted, 
when all his comrades outside the 
bars knew just what he’d answered 
to the prosecutor’s questions; and 
they were able to maintain such 
an attitude of truthful and out- 
raged innocence that it was im- 
possible to extract any proofs of 
their conspiracy. 
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STEINMETZ, 


Among the many socialists im- 
prisoned at this time was the editor 
of The People’s Voice, a radical 
weekly with an unusually direct 
motto. “‘We don’t know what the 
government wants,” it cried de- 
fiantly, ‘but we are against it.” 
Of course, such childishness - 
is met with among the minor 
journals of democratic coun- 
tries, and the only effective 
weapon against it is the 
crushing bludgeon of tolerant 
silence. 

But Germany had not 
learned that an active and 
intelligent working class 
needs a few such safety 
valves to blow off excess 
steam. So The People’s Voice 
was under constant police 
espionage, and its issues were 
confiscated without warning. 

Steinmetz became editor 
as soon as the prison gates 
had clanged behind the for- 
mer incumbent. He didn’t 
know an awful lot about 
editing, but magazines 
like The People’s Voice 
publish themselves to a 
great extent. Faithful com- 
rades send in articles, news 
of a sort comes from party 
headquarters, and the rest 
of the space is filled with 
reprints from other papers of the 
same political opinion. 

Steinmetz’s duties were not ardu- 
ous, or dangerous, but he thought 
it best not to assume officially the 
title of editor. There was a univer- 
sity rule that students should not 
engage in other business while pur- 
suing their studies. It wasn’t strictly 
enforced, but it was better to play 
safe. 
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An Illiterate Editor 


So Steinmetz sat a Pole in the 
editorial chair. This Pole had al- 
ways wanted to be an editor, but 
illiteracy had thus far prevented 
him from realizing this ambition. 
He could write his name on great 
occasions but had never quite 
mastered the art of reading. 

This device effectively baffled 
the police. They could tell that the 
Pole was not doing the writing, 
and the real editor was invisible. 
Steinmetz’s name appeared no- 
where on the sheet, and although 
he puttered around the office with a 
purposeful expression in his mild 
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eyes they could get no proof that he 
wrote any of the objectionable 
articles. 

Eventually things came to a 
crisis. Zhe People’s Voice printed 
three articles that the government 
decided went a little too far. The 
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One of Steinmetz’s chief joys was 
in taking his knowledge home to 
his worshiping father. 


police appeared in force at the office 
and confronted the placid Pole, who 
was sitting in the editorial desk 
pretending to read and ardently 
hoping for a little excitement. They 
showed him one of the articles. 

“Who wrote that?” they de- 
manded. 

The Pole smiled innocently. ‘I 
did,” he answered. 

The police thrust the paper in 
his face and told him to read the 
first sentence. Since the Pole hadn’t 
the slightest idea what the printed 
letters meant, he couldn’t oblige; 
and the police stamped out of the 
office grumbling. 

Steinmetz, who had been hiding 
in the back room, gave a sigh of 
relief and turned his attention to 
the more pressing matter of the 
paper's chronic indebtedness. Its 
assets were almost zero, and its 
debts were larger than its prospects 
and circulation could possibly jus- 
tify. 

When the printer and the paper 
merchant appeared one morning to- 
gether in a belligerent state of mind 
he led them into the back room 
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and suggested that they take in full 
payment a complete file of the 
paper’s back numbers. 

“Very interesting historical mat- 
ter,” he said, ‘quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.” 

The printer and the paper mer- 
chant, failing to appreciate 
the joke, went straight to 
the city hall and entered a 
formal complaint. The next 
day Steinmetz was con- 
fronted by a_ bailiff armed 
with a formal announcement 
that the office furnishings 
were attached for debt. 
Steinmetz smiled, asked the 
bailiff to take a chair, and 
broke the news as gently as 
possible that the furnishings 
had been bought on the in- 
stallment plan and were not 
yet paid for. 

The bailiff scratched his 
head. Plainly, he couldn’t 
attach the property if it 
belonged to some one else. 
Still smiling gently, Stein- 
metz led him into the back 
room and showed him the 
back numbers. 

“All I can offer you is a 
complete file of this weekly. 
Very interesting historical 
matter, quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.” 

In his room on_ Tauenzien- 
strasse young Steinmetz was 
studying away for dear life. His 
thoughts were far above police, 
paper merchants, and bailiffs. They 
soared in a rarefied mathematical 
atmosphere filled with sines and 
cosines, cube roots and integrals, 
whirling madly and thick as gnats 
on a summer evening. A gentle 
knock was heard at the door. Stein- 
metz didn’t stir. What was a mere 
knock in the presence of the mathe- 
matical infinite? The knock came 
again and louder. Steinmetz went 
to the door. It was one of the com- 
rades, in a terrible state of excite- 
ment. 


Wanted by the Police! 
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“They’re after you,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. ““My cousin, who 
works in the courthouse, says that 
this morning a paper was sworn out 
for your arrest. They’re going to 
serve it to-morrow. You'd better 
get out of here.” 

Steinmetz was dismayed. Unlike 
his friend Lux, he’d never been 
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able to look on imprisonment as a 
golden opportunity to get work 
done in peace. The mildest sort of 
physical mistreatment is a terrible 
thing when you’re a hunchback and 
not much more than four feet tall. 

He flew about in a panic of in- 
decision. He hated to leave Breslau 
just as he had finished his thesis and 
was about to receive a degree. But 
if he stayed it might mean a long 
prison term. The authorities had 
been fooled once; they were prob- 
ably sure of their ground this time. 


Safety in Flight 


Steinmetz decided to go. He felt 
safe until the next morning, for un- 
less the police suspected that their 
intentions were known they rarely 
made arrests at night. So he put on 
his shabby overcoat and went out 
for a series of last calls on his friends. 

The next morning Steinmetz got 
up early and packed in haste his 
few belongings. On the desk was a 
bulky pile of manuscript. It was his 
thesis, already approved by the 
professors and about to be printed 
in the university mathematical 
journal. 

Lovingly he gathered it up and 
read off the sonorous title: “On 
Involutary Self-reciprocal Corre- 
spondences in Space Which are 
Defined by a Three-dimensional 
Linear System of Surfaces of the 
Nth Order.” A trifle long perhaps, 
but a doctorate thesis needs a man- 
sized title. 

He put it away in his suitcase 
between two precious books. He’d 
take it with him anyway; it was 
almost a human friend, and perhaps 
he’d have some use for it some- 
time. 

Now it was time to go. He went 
quietly into his father’s room and 
woke the older man. “I’m going 
away to visit a friend for a few 
days.” 

The father smiled, nodded, and 
went back to sleep. He never saw 
his son again. 

Steinmetz went to Zurich, where 
he intended to enter the Polytech- 
nic. A German student may ma- 
triculate there without difficulty, 
and the institution is a Mecca for 
socialist students who have reasons 
for preferring Switzerland to their 
native country. 

One formality, however, has to 
be gone through with. The student 
has to register, and this involves 
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showing a certificate of residence 
in the city he comes from. Of course 
Steinmetz hadn’t any, for the 
certificate is hardly more than an 
assurance that all is well between 
you and the police. He tried to 
register without one, but was re- 
buffed. 

He was also informed that an 
unregistered student couldn’t stay 
in Zurich without paying a sub- 
stantial fine weekly. There were so 
many German socialists already in 
Switzerland that the Swiss were 
getting worried. They wanted no 
trouble with their powerful neigh- 
bor to the north, and they wanted 
their university to be something 
more than a forcing bed for radi- 
cals, 

Steinmetz was discouraged. The 
very day after he had been refused 
membership in the university a 
policeman came around and ex- 
acted the threatened fine, leaving 
Steinmetz very bleak. If he had to 
meet these fines his small stock of 
money would quickly be exhausted. 

But the situation wasn’t entirely 
hopeless. He had a couple of letters 
of introduction, and by using them 
to the limit he finally made the 
acquaintance of a newspaper pub- 
lisher who was induced to exert his 
influence. Steinmetz called again on 


the university authorities and was. 


at once admitted without question. 
All was well at last. 


Bread, Sausages, and Books 


By the time this long delay came 
to an end, Steinmetz was panting 
with stored-up intellectual energy. 
He attacked his work with an 
enthusiasm little short of fury. He 
lived on bread, sausages, and books; 
the Social Question was forgotten. 

One of the letters of recommen- 
dation that Steinmetz had brought 
to Zurich was to a certain Dr. 
Simon, a prominent socialist whose 
house was a gathering place for 
radical-minded students. Steinmetz 
presented his letter and found the 
host so pleasant and the company 
so interesting that he called as 
often as he dared. 

One evening Steinmetz was in 
the corner of the room discussing 
electricity with another student 
when he heard a voice with a 
foreign accent talking about what 
sounded like a Utopian paradise 
beyond the sea. His own electrical 
conversation having petered out, 
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Steinmetz went over and joined 
the circle of the foreigner. 

This was a young Dane named 
Asmussen who had been living with 
an uncle in San Francisco. He was 
completing his education in Europe 
but was still bubbling over with 
enthusiasm for America—where, he 
said, there was a living for all, 
riches for the talented, and dis- 
appointment for none. 

Like every German of the period, 
Steinmetz had thought vaguely of 
going to America, and he decided 
to ask Asmussen more about it. 
The two became close friends; soon 
they were rooming together. 


Steerage to America 


Then Asmussen fell in love with 
a young Swiss girl of good family. 
He foolishly wrote back to his uncle 
in San Francisco; the uncle replied 
with a scorching letter ordering him 
to return at once and cutting off his 
allowance. Asmussen had no in- 
come of his own, and there was 
nothing to do but return. 

The two friends were sitting to- 
gether in their common room, As- 
mussen holding his uncle’s letter in 
his hand and weighing it against a 
mental picture of the Swiss girl. 
Suddenly he made up his mind; the 
picture faded out. 

“Karl,” he said to his friend, 
“I’m going back to America. Why 
don’t you come too?” 

“T have no money,” said Stein- 
metz. 

“But I have enough to take us 
both, if we go steerage. There’s 
nothing to do in this worn-out 
country. You can’t go back to 
Germany, and no one but a hotel 
keeper can make a living in Switzer- 
land. Think it over.” 

Steinmetz had been thinking it 
over for some time. 

“T’'ll go,” he said. 

The French immigrant steam- 
ship La Champagne steamed slowly 
up New York Harbor on a warm 
Saturday afternoon in June, 1889, 
and docked a little north of the Bat- 
tery. The first- and second-class pas- 
sengers were allowed to go ashore at 
once, but the immigrants in the 
steerage had to wait for two days 
until their ship got its turn at 
Castle Garden, which was the Ellis 
Island of the time. 

Steinmetz and Asmussen, of 
course, were in the steerage, and 
during these two days Steinmetz 
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STEINMETZ, 


got a bad cold, which made his face 
swell up grotesquely. Not very at- 
tractive at best, he looked worse 
than usual. His intelligent and 
kindly eyes—the best feature he 
had—were swollen almost shut. In 
this condition, knowing very little 
English, with only one friend, he 
went before the immigration offi- 
cials. 

“Your name?’ snapped an 
abrupt and disagreeable man. 


“Karl Rudolf August Stein- 
metz.”” 
“‘Profession?”’ 


“ Mathematiker und Forscher.”” 
(That is, mathematician and in- 
vestigator). 

““Money?”’ 

Steinmetz was silent, acutely 
conscious of his empty pockets. 
The official frowned and wrote 
something down in his notebook. 

“Speak any English?” 

“A few.” 

“No English,” the official 
snapped, making another entry in 
his notebook. “Have you any job?” 

Steinmetz didn’t understand, and 
Asmussen translated. 

“Nein,” said Steinmetz finally. 

The official waved his notebook 
toward his superior, who was 
standing behind him. “He can’t 
speak English, he has no money 
and no job. He’s sick and de- 
formed.” 


Escapes Detention Pen 


“Can’t come in; detention pen,” 
said the second official, pointing 
to a huge sign that bellowed hated 
words in a dozen languages. 

Steinmetz felt his hope and cour- 
age running out of his feet like saw- 
dust out of a rag doll. Half-conscious 
he waited, unable to accept the 
verdict, but also unable to make 
any move in his own behalf. 

Then he heard Asmussen inter- 
ceding for him with the higher offi- 
cial. This worthy applicant, said 
Asmussen, was a well-known scien- 
tist. He knew no English, to be 
sure, but he’d learn it quickly, as 
he did everything else. He had 
plenty of money; here it was. As- 
mussen pulled out a bulky roll 
and swore that it belonged to Stein- 
metz. And furthermore, he said in 
fluent English, he would see that 
his friend would not become a 
public charge. He, Asmussen, had 
lived in America before, had plenty 
of jobs, a profession and an uncle. 
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Rudolf Eickemeyer, a tall, bearded man, 


was a manufacturer of electrical devices. 


The official, relenting, motioned 
Steinmetz to proceed. After all, he 
thought, America needed brains 
more than it needed muscles. And 
the Serbians that he had already 
admitted that day would suffice to 
dig a thousand ditches. He felt very 
broad-minded and virtuous as he 
watched the reputed great scientist 
and his big Danish friend walking 
out under the trees of Battery Park. 

It was Asmussen’s plan for them 
to stay with relatives in Brooklyn 
until they found jobs. They crossed 
the East River on the little ferry 
that still ran under the shadow of 
the newly opened Brooklyn Bridge. 
Steinmetz looked up at this grace- 
ful structure with delight. All the 
way over he rejoiced in its mechani- 
cal perfection, visualized the forces 
running through every little cable 


and truss. This was the way to 
build a bridge—not with clumsy 
masonry! 

After a week with Asmussen’s 
relatives, Steinmetz felt that he 
had enough English to cope with 
the great city. Learning a lan- 
guage was child’s play to him; he 
had to be told a word only once to 
remember it forever. 

He had brought a number of let- 
ters from Zurich. The best, in his 
estimation, was to the head of the 
Edison factory. 

There was no position open at 
the Edison works. The head engi- 
neer read his letter through quickly, 
without more than glancing at the 
hopeful little man who presented 
it, and waved him out of the office. 
“There are too many engineers 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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In Which One of Gur Great Novelists Appraises the Much 


Lampooned American Business Man 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Drawings by Benjamin 


QHE AMERICAN business man _ has 
been a butt for satirists these many 
years. In the ’40’s Charles Dickens, 
not the first to shoot at him, presents 
the portrait of a member of an Ameri- 
can Land Corporation who says: 
When you say, sir, that your Queen does not re- 
side in the Tower of London, you fall into an error, 
not uncommon to your countrymen, even when their 
abilities and moral elements air such as to command 
respect. But, sir, you air wrong. She does live there. 
... Your Tower of London, sir, is nat’rally your royal 
residence. Being located in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of your Parks, your Drives, your Triumphant 
Arches, your Opera, and your Royal Almacks, it 
nat’rally suggests itself as the place for holding a 
luxurious and thoughtless court. And, consequently, 
the court is held there. . . . We air a reading people 
here, sir. You will meet with much information among 
us that will surprise you, sir.’” 

In the same book Dickens sketches an agent for 
the Land Corporation, Scadder; and, as an item in 
description, writes this: “The weather being hot, he 
had no cravat, and wore his shirt collar wide open; 
so that every time he spoke something was seen to 
twitch and jerk up in his throat, like the little hammers 
in a harpsichord when the notes are struck. Perhaps 
it was the Truth feebly endeavouring to leap to his 
lips. If so, it never reached them.” The satirist’s ear 
for human speech may have been imperfect, one 
thinks, for Scadder is made to say: ‘‘‘You are a 
tongue-y person, gen’ral. For you talk too much, 
and that’s a fact. You speak a-larming well in public, 
but you didn’t ought to go ahead so fast in private. 
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Now! . 


. . You know we didn’t wish to sell the lots 


off right away to .any loafer as might bid, but had, 


concluded to reserve ’em for Aristocrats of Natur’. 
Yes! ... You didn’t ought to have your dander ris 
with me, gen’ral. . . . I raise the dander of my feller 
critters, as I wish to serve. They rile up rough, 
along of my objecting to their selling Eden off too 
cheap. That’s human natur’! Well!’” 

The novel describes the swindling of miserable 
people by the Land Corporation; and among the unfor- 
tunates defrauded are the English hero and his com- 
panion. They depart from our shores with the follow- 
ing valedictory comment: “‘I was a thinking, sir,’ 
returned Mark, ‘that if I was a painter and was 
called upon to paint the American Eagle, how should 
I do it?’ 

“Paint it as like an Eagle as you could, I suppose.’ 

““No,’ said Mark. ‘That wouldn’t do for me, sir. 
I should want to draw it like a Bat, for its short- 
sightedness; like a Peacock, for its vanity; like an 
Ostrich, for its putting its head in the mud, and think- 
ing nobody sees it , 

“*And like a Phoenix, for its power of springing 
from the ashes of its faults and vices, and soaring up 
anew into the sky!’ said Martin. ‘Well, Mark. Let us 
hope so.’” 





I. 


“Martin Chuzzlewit”’ was sharply resented in the 
United States upon its publication here. Nearly all 
readers were angry, book reviewers and literary people 
not the least so. But nowadays such an attack, mod- 
ernized, upon American culture, patriotism and busi- 
ness ethics would rouse little feeling among readers 
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ROTARIAN 


and would probably be highly approved by most of 
the book reviewers and by the more sophisticated 
literary people generally. In particular, it seems, 
these would happily acclaim any caricaturing of the 
American business man. 

Especially during the twentieth century, the sat- 
irizing of the business man has increased and increased 
in pungency and unction among the “‘intelligentzia”’ ; 
and I think the point could be made that although 
in this modern satire wit may be found—and wit no 
doubt based upon some truth—there has been, never- 
theless, little humor. For humor never despises the 
thing it has fun with, but delights in it, as Mark Twain 
delighted in the figure of Colonel SelJz2rs and as 
William Dean Howells delighted in that of Silas Lap- 
ham. 

The new sophisticates, on thé contrary, seem viru- 
lent. They mock; they attack; they ridicule; always 
they seem to look down from a great height, disliking 
the stupid and petty creature whom they have la- 
beled Rotarian; and they use this damning word as 
the type description of all business men. The Ro- 
tarian—that is to say, the business man—appears in 
the satirists’ joke as the incarnation of all that is 
pretentious, blatant, cheap and fraudulent. He is the 
reiterator of endless buncombe; his vocabulary con- 
sists of pinchbeck; his patriotism is a yelling selfish- 
ness; he is a noisy “‘go-getter”’; he has no virtues, no 
worth to the world; all in all, he has nothing but his 
offensiveness. The debunking writers have ridden their 
joke so hard that it has become popular (and imita- 
tive youth has taken it up) until now it has almost the 
prevalence once possessed 
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steamship lines that transport them. Without him 
they would move only upon their feet—and shoeless 
feet at that. The walls about them, as they jibe at 
him, are of his construction; and more, so is the under- 
wear upon their very skins. Without him they would 
have no garment whatever; nor, for that matter, any 
means to buy one, for they would lack typewriters, 
pencils, pens, ink, and paper. 

However, such a lack as this would seem to them 
relatively unimportant, since they would have no 
bread, nor meat, nor milk, nor eggs, nor indeed, food 
of any kind, and, moreover, would find themselves in 
the utmost difficulty for water itself. All in all, they 
would be naked, thirsty, dirty and starving and, like 
civilization, would perish from the earth. 


ITI. 


But this satirized American business man has done 
more important things than to feed, clothe, house, 
transport and give light, heat, and reading to his 
critics. Charles Dickens came to this country again in 
1868, and, at a public dinner, offered some amends 
for his previous unfavorable report of our country, He 
said that he wished to bear “‘honest testimony to the 
national generosity and magnanimity.”’ And he added, 
“Also to declare how astounded I have been by the 
amazing changes I have seen around me on every 
side—changes moral, changes physical, changes in the 
amount of land subdued and peopled, changes in the 
rise of vast new cities, changes in the growth of old- 
er cities almost out of recognition, changes in the 

graces and amenities of 





by the stock plumber joke 


life.” 





and the stock mother-in- 
law joke—long “‘fillers-in’”’ 
of space for the tired editors 
of “‘comic weeklies.” In- 
deed, among the sophisti- 
cates, the business man has 
become the chief figure of 
fun. 

It may be that there is 
some appropriateness in the 
fact of the business man’s 
becoming the chief figure of 
fun for the critical “intelli- 
gentzia”’; for if the latter 
but knew it, he is the chief 
figure in almost every other 
item by which they exist. 
He supplies them with more 
than material for their wit; 
for if they would take true 
account of what they use they would find that 
he provisions them with every article of their crea- 
turely life. The books they read are of a business 
man’s printing and distributing; so are the magazines 
and newspapers, which could not live except for the 
business man’s advertising. The light by which the 
critics read is of the business man’s providing; so is 
the heat that keeps them warm the while they read; 
and so are the chairs they sit in. They move in only 
diminutive areas except by means he furnishes them; 
the automobiles they own are of his making; so are 
the taxicabs they hire, the trolleys and railway and 














The cities he then called 
vast were but villages com- 
pared to what those cities 
are now; and it was the 
American business man 
who had made them vast in 
1868; and has since made 
them so much vaster that 
if Dickens could then, in 
some fantastic moment of 
prophecy, have visioned 
them, they would have 
dumfounded and staggered 
his able and brilliant mind. 
And the thought comes, by 
the way, but surely with 
some pertinence, that if it 
was the Scadders and Gen- 
eral Chokes of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit” who had so 
amazingly enlarged and improved those cities be- 
tween 1843 and 1868, then in Dickens’s depiction 
of these two types he must have been not entirely 
fair, and in fact, failed to perceive something as vast 
in importance as was the size of the cities. 

This failure in fairness and in perception on the part 
of a great man might help to explain why native sat- 
irists not so great share in the same failure. For an 
artist, especially if he be a satirical one, is a sensitive 
creature. If you put a little signboard down in one 
corner of Niagara Falls he can think only of the 
signboard; and if the prodigious growth of a great 
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nation is accompanied by a Booster’s tinny trumpet- 
ing, he will forget all the grandeur of the spectacle 
before him. What he does, in effect, is only to mock the 
squeaking of the Booster; and meanwhile the great 
spectacle goes on, not disturbed by either. 

But the American business man is responsible for 
more than the incalculable material progress of the 
country. The very seats of learning where his critics 
acquire scholarship exist principally by means of 
his gifts and endowments; so do the great institutions 
for scientific and hygienic research, so do countless 
hospitals and benevolences of every kind, so do 
libraries, museums, the great collections of master- 
pieces in art, schools for the study of the arts, crafts 
and professions. 

One point the rebellious young critics make is that 
all these institutions would be better and less tram- 
meled if they were under no obligation to the business 
man; but this criticism has to us an air somewhat 
naive and impractical, not to say thoughtless; since 
if it weren’t for the business man and his gifts and en- 
dowments the institutions would not exist at all. 

The true business of a critic, one thinks, should be 
to know and to understand thoroughly whatever is 
most important in the object of his criticism, not 
merely whatever is most obvious and superficial and 
therefore easiest to find fault with. The business man, 
as the butt of satire, has not changed one whit for all 
the arrows launched at him; they fail to reach home 
because the mark at which they are shot exists prin- 
cipally in the archers’ imagination. 

To change the figure, the sophisticated satirists 
have made a man of straw and booster’s phrases and 
put the label “Rotarian” upon it; then, assaulting it, 
they believe the onslaught to be uponsomething actual, 
the American business man. They hold this belief 
because their annoyance with sporadic cases of bla- 
tant “‘go-getterism” has interfered with accuracy of 
observation; their condition is like that of a man who, 
disturbed by a rooster’s crowing, swears that all eggs 


are bad. 
IV. 


The business man has not benefited by the criti- 
cisms, the shafts have not reached him; indeed, he is 
too busy to be more than vaguely aware of them. 
He has grown and improved with the growth and 
improvement of the cities he builds and loves so 
passionately; for their growth and improvement, in- 
deed, is but the projection of his own. He has im- 
proved himself not because of the 
criticisms of the sophisticates but 
because of his own immense am- 
bition, his observation of his own 
experience, the ever-increasing en- 
ergy of his imagination, and that 
passion of his for the enlarging 
and the bettering of everything 
—his business, his city and his 
country. Thus, in his powerful 
pregress, with the inevitable en- 
largement of his own mind, he 
has perceived, and made practi- 
cally useful, important truths that 
have advanced and are advancing. 
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Among these is the fact that a moral law is usually 
also an economic one; and it is due to his scrutiny 
that nowadays a statesman must at least pretend to 
be an economist as well. For “‘good government” has 
become part of the business man’s business. 

In his own private business, probably the most import- 
ant thing he has discovered is that the employed man, 
like the employer, works best when he works for himself. 

In the earlier days of business in this country, the 
employer was pretty generally “out for himself”’ alone; 
he was but too likely to see his own good as something 
directly opposed to the good of his laborers. The 
cheaper he could get them, the richer he was and the 
more able to undersell his competitors. The less his 
employees were able to buy, the more, he believed, he 
could buy for himself. He might give to them in char- 
ity, or for a whim to better their condition, according 
to his own definition of that betterment; but he had no 
remotest perception of any general good—and, inci- 
dentally, benefit to himself—that might come of their 
sharing in profits that he felt were his of his own 
personally possessive right. 

Naturally, the laborer had no great pleasure in 
working to increase the riches of another man, even 
though that usually seemed to be expected of him; 
therefore he offered resistance, joined labor fellow- 
ships under leaders and, like his employer, trying to 
get the utmost possible for himself, sought to squeeze 
all he could out of that employer’s profits. The leaders 
he chose became more and more expert, more and 
more powerful; and, in time, conflicts between labor 
and capital often appeared to be a struggle between 
the labor leaders and the capitalists for the master- 
ship of the laborer and his labor. 

It is the satirized American modern business man, 
practical, hard-thinking and generously imagina- 
tive, who is ending such conflicts. He has under- 
stood that, since the interests of labor and capital 
are one, war between them is destructive to both, and 
that codperation is vital to both. With an enlighten- 
ment ever increasing, he is more and more taking 
labor for his partner; and thus not only recognizes 
that such a partnership is profitable to both, but, 
with an open and generous mind, gives his emphatic 
sanction to an old belief of our fathers that every 
human being has a natural right to “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


V. 


One of our recent Christmases was a horrible day 
outdoors. Six inches of snow had 
fallen; and, in the drizzling rain 
that followed, the snow had be- 
come a heavy slush; an icy gale 
blew through the city, and alto- 
gether it was perfect pneumonia 
weather. 

Late in the afternoon I spent 
an hour reading a witty attack 
upon the Rotarian type—or 
rather, I should say that the at- 
tack was upon the Rotarian for 
his want of culture and for the 
cheap varnish he is sometimes 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. 
JOHNS BY DORIS ULMANN 


HEADS OF NEW COMBINES 


W H. Johns, as President of the Merger of Two Outstanding 


Advertising Firms, 1s Representative of the 


Modern Trend in Business 


By BRUCE BARTON 


N ORDER to understand my partner, 

William H. Johns, you must know at the 

outset that he is physically a large man, 

with large muscles hung on a large frame. 

He weighs 210 pounds, and has all—one is almost 
tempted to say more than all—the relentless energy 
that is often found in a certain type of big-bodied men. 
He likes large things about him. The pencils that 
he carries are a full half-inch in diameter, the kind 
that are actually used by some artists and that are 
supposed to be used by hard-boiled city editors. He 
likes a large fountain pen and a large desk. On his 
boat, where everything is diminutive, one is amused at 
the incongruity of giant tubes of toothpaste and 
Jumbo tubes of shaving cream and humidors that 


might serve to hold the flatware of an average family. 
At luncheon he habitually orders a “large cup of 
coffee” and a “‘large slice of pie,”” notwithstanding the 
facts that the better restaurants never sell coffee by 
the cup and that the number and size of slices ina 
hotel pie are as fixed and standardized as are the 
cylinders in a motor. 

I believe he is unconscious of these minor personal 
preferences, but they carry into every phase of his 
business career. He likes a large working day, and is 
one of the few executives I know who invariably ar- 
rives in his office from twenty minutes to three 
quarters of an hour before the official nine o’clock. 

Work is almost a religion with him. The idea of 

(Continued on Page 148) 








From an Etching 
by Childe Hassam 
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COURTESY OF FREDERICK KEPPEL & COMPANY 


THE WHITE HOUSE PLANT 


Overhead and Maintenance Cost of Operating the Head Office 
of the Greatest Business in the World 


lion dollars a year to maintain 

a President of the United 
States in the circumstances that 
his labor and his station require. 
Additionally it costs, from the book- 
keeping standpoint, the annual 
interest charges on the capital 
sum invested in the building and 
grounds that he occupies for his 
home and his office. Altogether, the 
Executive Mansion and Grounds 
and the wing commonly called the 
“Executive Wing” constitute a 
fascinating study in the solving of a 
certain great problem. 

The American President is the 
servant of a democracy. His sur- 
roundings therefore should be 
characterized by a certain modesty 
and simplicity. 

At the same time the American 
President exercises great persona! 


I costs at least half a mil- 


By WILLIAM HARD 


power and is the symbol of the maj- 
esty of the most effective and most 
formidable nation in the world. 
Therefore his surroundings should 
be such as to guarantee his personal 
security from danger and from 
undesired and profitless intrusion, 
and they should also be such as to 
establish for him in the world’s eye 
an adequate outward manifestation 
of his exalted national and inter- 
national dignity and duty. 

This problem has been solved 
in a manner that remarkably com- 
bines the answers to the two 
demands presented by it. The 
White House is unassertive with- 
out becoming ordinary. It is im- 
pressive without being pompous. 
If one word had to be sought 
for it—and for its daily doings— 
the word would be serenity. The 
gigantic destiny of the American 


Republic seems to be enshrined in 
it in the midst of an artless ease 
and a confident quietude. 

The artlessness, however, has an 
elaborate art behind it. The 
quietude is backed and sustained 
by a vast and busy-working ap- 
paratus. The actors on our Presi- 
dential residential stage present 
an unperturbed picture precisely 
and only because of the intricate 
machinery installed and operated 
off scene. Some slight description 
of that machinery—and of the 
financial maintenance of it—is here 
attempted. 

In our Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
made a determined argument to the 
effect that the President of the 
United States should receive from 
the United States Treasury no 
salary whatsoever. He took the 
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view that the President should 
meet all his nonofficial personal 
living expenses out of his own 
personal private resources. He 
pointed out that power and wealth 
are the two great corrupting ambi- 
tions of human nature. He said 
that the Presidency, if made a 
position of profit as well as of 
power, might become the object of 
pursuit by excessively and sordidly 
ambitious men. 

Dr. Franklin had the reputation 
of being the wisest man in the 
world, but his motion—which cer- 
tainly would have debarred almost 
all our Presidents from even seek- 
ing the Presidential office—was not 
even voted upon. It died without a 
roll call, to the accompaniment 
of a respectful but apparently 
wholly unconvinced silence. 

The salary of the President is 
now $75,000 a year. It is carried in 
the regular annual appropriation 
for the Executive Office. That ap- 
propriation nowadays also includes 
some $350,000 annually for the 
Presidential secretariat, the Presi- 
dential office supplies, _ the 
Presidential travels, the Presi- 
dential official entertainments, the 
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Rectangular in shape, with the south end rounded, the White House site has an assessed value of more 
than $19,000,000. The residence of our Chief Executive ts valued at $2,250,000 more. 


THE WHITE HOUSE PLANT 


Presidential house servants, the 
Presidential gardeners, the Presi- 
dential policemen, and other official 
recognized expenses. 

The exact total of the “Ex- 
ecutive Office” appropriation for 
the fiscal year was $437,180. From 
that total, however, we must care- 
fully deduct the item that is carried 
in it for the Vice-President. That 
is, we must deduct $15,000. 

The disparity between the salary 
of the President and the salary of 
the Vice-President is extremely 
striking. Even more so is the dis- 
parity between what we accord to 
the one man and what we accord 
to the other in the way of publicly 
supported grandeurs and comforts. 

A Vice-President has to content 
himself with the following: In the 
“Executive Office” appropriation, 
$15,000 for salary. In the “‘ Legisla- 
tive” appropriation, some $10,000 
for a secretary and three clerks. 
In the “Legislative” appropria- 
tion, further, a motor car, gasoline 
and oil, and a chauffeur. 

That completes the cost of the 
official support of a Vice-President. 
For him we provide no house, no 
grounds, no _ conservatories for 
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flowers, no ushers, no footmen, no 
personal policemen, no retinues of 
military and naval aides, no means 
whatsoever of maintaining any 
sort of rival court to the court of 
our one solitary sublime reigning 
ruler. 

The principal emolument, in- 
deed, of a Vice-President is simply 
a hazardous expectation, which we 
then artificially and tantalizingly 
diminish for him by providing the 
President with two publicly paid 
physicians. 

Such is the straitened status, 
such the narrowed prospect, of our 
Heir Apparent. Little wonder need 
be felt that an American states- 
man who has set his sails for the 
spacious prerogatives and _per- 
quisites of the White House is 
hardly mollified when he finds 
himself consolingly steered into 
the Vice-Presidential corner of the 
Capitol. 

Retreating from the contempla- 
tion of that sad spectacle, let us 
pursue with philosophic resignation 
the happier reaches of the Execu- 
tive Office appropriation bill. We 
have noted that the total of that 
appropriation for the year was 
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$437,180. Deducting from it now 
the $15,000 that we toss out of it 
to the Vice-President, we arrive 
at $422,180 as the cost of the 
President and his surroundings. 
That figure is sometimes taken 
to be the total cost of the American 
Presidential scene. Certain con- 
siderable additions to it, however, 
must in strict accuracy be made. 


Ms Capital Cost 


In the first place, there are 
numerous services that are ren- 
dered to the President, without 
charge, by executive departments 
and establishments lying wholly 
outside of the Executive Office. 
The Treasury Department, for 
instance, protects the President’s 
person and the persons of the 
members of his family—through 
operatives from its Secret Service 
Division—at the cost of the 
Treasury Department itself. 

Other instances of such services, 
charged not to the Executive 
Office but to the departments 
or establishments rendering them, 
will be mentioned later. It will 
suffice here to say that the total 
cost of such services cannot con- 
ceivably be less than $80,000 a 
year. In fact, a vigilant accountant 
from the Comptroller-General’s of- 
fice might pile them up into a 
mound greatly overtopping that 
sum. 

Supposing them, however, to be 
worth only $80,000 a year, and 
adding that $80,000 to $422,180, 
we arrive at the fully justified con- 
clusion that the operating cost of 
an American President is $500,000 
a year at least. 

There still is to be considered, 
however, what might be called his 
capital cost. He occupies the White 
House and its grounds rent-free. 
What is the annual worth of that 
privilege? The question thus posed 
depends for its answer upon a 
heroic effort to estimate the value 
of the White House site and of the 
edifice that has been constructed 
upon it. 

That effort has been made by the 
local authorities of the District of 
Columbia. They have a natural 
and an intense interest in all 
Federal properties situated in the 
District. Such properties are tax- 
exempt. It pleases the District to 
wonder what its income would be 
if it could tax them. Actuated by 
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Like the rest of the Executive Mansion, the South Portico is impressive 
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without being pompous. 


that spirit of wistful curiosity, the 
District has fixed a value both 
upon the White House site and 
upon the White House itself. 

The site is in the shape of an 
oblong with one end of the oblong 
rounded. It is happily situated with 
a park to the north and a park to 
the south and the old Treasury 
Building to the east and the old 
State, War, and Navy Building to 
the west. It is divided by the White 
House structure into a spacious 
front yard and a still more spacious 
back yard. It is a good block wide 
and a good block and a half long. 
It combines a charming outlook 
upon parked spaces with a highly 
convenient nearness to virtually all 
governmental business buildings. 
Lawyers and others doing business 
in those buildings would find the 
White House site an admirable 
location for their offices. 

Impressed by such realistic and 
realtorial facts or fancies, the 
Assessor’s Office of the District of 
Columbia has fixed upon the White 
House site a value of $25 a square 
foot and a total value therefor of 
$19,685,975. 

As for the value of the White 
House itself, the Assessor’s Office 
guesses it roughly, and com- 
mercially, and without sentimental- 
ity, to be $2,250,000. That is an 
estimate of value and not of cost. 
The United States Government 
has put immensely more than 


$2,250,000 into the White House 


for construction and for “extraor- 
dinary” and “permanent”  re- 
pairs and alterations. 

In the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, 
for instance, the appropriations 
merely for reconstructing the roof, 
attic, and ceilings of the second 
story of the Executive Mansion 
amounted to $350,000, quite out- 
side the regular appropriations of 
some $20,000 for repairs and al- 
terations called “ordinary.” 


‘«‘Forced-Sale’’ Value 


We may assume, however, that 
from a current commercial point of 
view, and from a “forced-sale” 
point of view, the value set upon 
the White House structure by the 
Assessor’s Office of the District of 
Columbia is approximately correct. 

The total value, then, of the 
White House and of its grounds put 
together would be $21,935,975. 

Interest at 4 per cent on that 
sum would be roughly $880,000 an- 
nually. It is gratifying to think 
that it costs us $880,000 annually 
to provide a President with ap- 
propriate apartments and appro- 
priate shrubberies. 

But arresting and complicat- 
ing calculations at once arise 


in the skeptical mind. The values 
of all properties in the District of 
Columbia have a direct dependence 
upon the presence there of the 
Federal Government. If the Federal 
President 


Government—and_ the 
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with it—should move to Kansas 
City, and if we then had the White 
House and its yard on our hands 
for rent, would Henry Ford, or 
anybody else, pay us $880,000 a 
year for the reminiscent delight 
of dwelling in the ex-Presidential 
quarters? It is to be doubted. 

On the other hand, there is a 
contrary thought of a precisely 
opposite drift. Allowing the Federal 
Government to remain in Washing- 
ton, suppose that we moved the 
President to a hotel—or to a house 
proportioned to his salary. Suppose 
that we let him maintain himself 
there with such conveniences as 
his salary might provide. Suppose 
that we moved his office staff into 
a few rooms in some governmental 
office building in the “Executive” 
region of the city. Suppose that 
then, with these sordid and mortify- 
ing changes accomplished, we of- 
fered the White House property 
for sale with the provision that the 
house itself could be torn down and 
that the whole property could be 
covered with capable skyscrapers 
for efficient business use. 

We could then undoubtedly real- 
ize from the White House property, 
as real estate, the full estimated 
value—and perhaps much more 
than the full value—placed upon 
it by the Assessor’s Office of the 
District of Columbia. 


Mistoric Furniture 


It is manifest that here we are 
embarked upon an endless stretch 
of the boundless sea that carries 
political economists into writing 
books eight hundred pages long 
on “value” without arriving in 
any port. 

The sane sum of the matter seems 
vaguely to be that in providing the 
President with the Executive Man- 
sion and grounds, rentless, we are 
charging ourselves with a cost that 
is extremely high—and extremely 
highly indefinite. 

An identical and equally unsatis- 
factory outcome is reached when 
we attempt to calculate the value 
of the White House furnishings. 
The White House contains an im- 
mense amount of “public property.” 
The statute concerning the Presi- 
dent’s emoluments provides that 
he “shall be entitled to the use of 
the furniture and other effects be- 
longing to the United States and 
kept in the Executive Mansion.” 
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But what is the value of the 
White House walnut bed that is 
six and a half feet wide and nine 
feet long and that is supposed ac- 
cordingly to have been contrived 
for the nocturnal ease of Abraham 
Lincoln? What is the value of the 
mahogany bed indubitably oc- 
cupied once by Andrew Jackson? 
What is the value of the oak desk 
on which Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation 
and that now supports whatever 
the present President may care to 
lay upon it in his private study on 
the White House second floor? 
What is the value of the walnut 
table that was the center of all 
meetings of the American Cabinet 
from the days of the “mists of 
antiquity” down to the days of 
President Roosevelt and that now 
stands unused in a White House 
corridor? 

What is the value of the por- 
trait of George Washington by Gil- 
bert Stuart, if it is indeed by 
Gilbert Stuart, and what is the 
value of this Stuart portrait if it 
is not a Stuart portrait? 

The truth is that the value of 
such relics is for the most part 
decidedly uncertain, and the truth 
is also that the value of the rest 
of the White House furnishings is 
in many instances dubious, lying 
somewhere between the value of the 
commonplace and the value of the 
consequences of Presidential pat- 
ronage of it. 
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An inventory of all the furnish- 
ings of the White House is by 
statute commanded to be kept by 
the Director of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital. That office is a 
sort of specialized centralized oper- 
ating agency for the care and main- 
tenance of all buildings occupied 
and of all grounds owned by the 
executive, as distinguished from 
the legislative, branch of the gov- 
ernment. Since the President is a 
part of the executive branch, his 
house is technically within the 
jurisdictional domain of the office 
in question, the director of which 
is now Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. 


Grant, 3d. 
The Official Landlord 


Colonel Grant is in effect the 
President’s official landlord, and he 
carefully sets down a description 
of each item of public property— 
beds, chairs, rugs, tables, spoons, 
curtains, lamps, sheets, pictures, 
inkstands, and so on—within the 
White House; and if any President, 
upon his departure from office, 
should attempt to take any item 
off with him to the train, it would 
be Colonel Grant’s apparent duty 
to rush to the Union Station and 
get it back. 

Colonel Grant, then, is more 
familiar with the furnishings of the 
White House, in an itemized way, 
than anybody else is; but he is 
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On the second and third floors are more than a score of rooms for the private 
use of the Presidential family, guests, and servants. 
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Private dining room on the first floor of the White House. The President out of 
his own resources feeds himself and his family and some twenty servants at all of 


just as much at a loss as anybody 
else could be in the matter of their 
value. They are not insured. The 
practice of the Federal Govern- 
ment is against the insuring of 
governmental property. The value 
of the governmental property with- 
in the White House remains ac- 
cordingly entirely speculative. 


Economical Shopping 


All that one can safely say about 
it is that it is ample enough to 
cover a really quite large amount 
of floor space and wall space. The 
basement of the White House 
proper contains numerous rooms 
for cooking and washing and other 
household labors. The main floor 
contains a spacious entrance hall, 
a private dining room, a state 
dining room, a room that is the 
office and watchtower of the chief 
usher, three small reception rooms 
called respectively the Red Room, 
the Blue Room, and the Green 
Room, and the large reception room 
called the East Room. The second 
and third floors contain more than 
a score of rooms for the wholly 
“private” use of the Presidential 
family, of guests, and of servants. 
Virtually all these rooms are ex- 
tremely generously equipped—and 


their private meals. 


some of them, one might almost 
say, crowded—with furnishings. 

The Executive Office appropria- 
tion bill, in dealing with the Execu- 
tive Mansion, alludes alluringly to 
“refurnishings.” Wives of succes- 
sive Presidents are thereupon able 
to have a quite splendid time, 
within limits, buying new furnish- 
ings for their temporary habitation. 
The old furnishings thus displaced 
and discarded they send to a store- 
house maintained by the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks. 
The director of that office, in his 
capacity of official junkman, be- 
comes thereupon partly a disposer 
of useless articles and partly a 
keeper of an old curiosity shop. 

To that shop a Presidential wife 
may repair for some really econom- 
ical shopping. From it she may— 
and sometimes does—triumphantly 
return with simply lovely things 
that some predecessor of hers, poor 
dear, thought mere trash. From 
the value of the trashy to the value 
of the priceless, the full final value 
of the White House furnishings 
runs continuously, impossible of 
fixation. 

The annual capital cost, then, 
of a President—in respect of the 
White House Grounds, in respect 
of the White House structure, and 


in respect of the White House 
furnishings—is immense in the true 
meaning of the word. It is unmeas- 
urable. 


Three Social Guardians 


With that point thus settled—or 
left unsettled—we may now resume 
our solider journey over the cost 
of the President’s actual annual 
operating upkeep. 

There are three persons—just 
three—who between them under- 
stand that upkeep through and 
through, out of protracted personal 
observation and participation. 

One is Mr. Henlock. He presides 
over the White House greenhouses. 
He has been with us since the times 
of the first administration of Pres- 
ident Cleveland. 

One is Mr. Hoover. He is called 
the Chief Usher of the White 
House. He pervades the whole of 
the Executive Mansion. He has 


been with us since the times of 


President Harrison. He has per- 
severingly survived Presidents of 
many names till the wheel of chance 
has naturally rounded up to him a 
President-elect of his own name. 
The third is Mr. Forster. He sits 
in the White House Executive 
Wing. He is executive clerk. He 
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has been with us since the times of 
President McKinley. 

These three men together know 
exactly how everything should and 
must be done. Without them a 
President and his family might 
wander off into all sorts of innova- 
tions and vagaries, personal, ex- 
cessive. Mr. Henlock and Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Forster contribute 
mightily to saving us from that 
fate. 


Twelve Greenhouses 


The basic principles of the Pres- 
idential court are firmly fixed. 
Presidents’ wives, for instance, 
must have flowers. They must have 
them in profusion. They must have 
them for their own use as First 
Ladies of the'Land, whom we 
honor ourselves by honor- 
ing. They must have them 
to send to friends upon 
whom they wish to confer a 
mark of distinction or a 
mark of sympathy. Above 
all, they must have them in 
lavish and limitless quan- 
tities at official entertain- 
ments. 

Mr. Henlock accordingly 
operates twelve greenhouses, 
each of which is more than 
a hundred feet long, for the 
floral provisioning of the | 
White House exclusively. He &s 
keeps these greenhouses at 
some distance from the White 
House, on the other side of 
the Washington Monument, 
near the banks of the Tidal 





laundress, a 
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him to be what they ought to be. It 
is all the more notable, then, that 
upon his weathered sensibilities, as 
upon those of almost all other old- 
timers among us, a slightly ex- 
ceptional good impression seems to 
have been made by the Lady who 
will leave on next March fourth. 

It might be possible to economize 
by reducing the number of the 
White House greenhouses. In the 
judgment of this writer, it never 
will be done. 

The coal needed to keep those 
greenhouses hot constitutes an 
annual charge of some $4,000 upon 
the suffering taxpayers of the 
Republic. It will continue to be 
burned. As Mr. Henlock profoundly 
perceives and openly declares, 


“There is something wrong with > 





Above, the White House kitchen; below, the laundry. 

he personnel includes a chief cook, a cook, a kitchen 
boy, a kitchen helper, a pantryman, two butlers, a 
ndasecond laundress, whose salaries range 


trom $780 to $1,800 yearly. 





Basin. There he thrives age- 
lessly. There, with the help 
of a dozen or more assistants, 
he produces vast arrays of 
roses, carnations, and ferns. 
Thence, with the coming of 
each day, he sends his trib- 
ute of clustered petals to the 
First Lady. 

“Presidents,” says Mr. 
Henlock professionally, “are 
of small concern to me. It’s 
their wives.” 

His opinion of the wives 
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Intellectualized critics may go 
in that direction. Countries do not. 
The White House flowers—like 
every other present gracious sym- 
bol of American regard for the 
American Presidency—will, this 
writer guesses, keep on flourishing 
unabated. 

Mr. Henlock and his horticul- 
tural colleagues are carried in that 
clause of the Executive Office ap- 
propriation bill that deals specifi- 
cally with the Executive Mansion 
and Grounds. The Presidential 
greenhouses, though not in the 
White House yard, are considered 
as part of its grounds. Gardening 
work, naturally, is needed in the 
yard itself as well as in the green- 
houses. The number of Presidential 
employees classified by the Bureau 
of the Budget as being pro- 
fessionally and expertly “ gar- 
deners”’ is ten. In addition 
to gardeners there are some 
eight “laborers” on the 
“Executive Mansion and 
Grounds” payroll. 


Official Expenses 


Attention must thereupon 
be directed to the four sepa- 
rate main compartments of 
the Presidential official pock- 
etbook, as constructed by the 
“Executive Office” appropri- 
sss ation bill. These compart- 
ments are totally distinct 
from the provision for the 
Presidential salary. That sal- 
ary, as soon as paid to the 











seems to be high. He gives 
to them, on the whole, 
and, in fact, uninterruptedly, a 
strong approval for good char- 
acters and for good manners. He 
is of England, from Yorkshire. 
He seems entirely satisfied with 
American royalty. Its ladies for 
forty-two years have seemed to 


like 


flowers.” 


people who don’t 
There would be something even 
more fundamentally wrong with a 
country that wished to reduce any 
part of its ruling personification of 
itself to an aspect of ugliness or of 
parsimony. 


President, becomes wholly a 
private matter. The Presi- 
dent’s official pocketbook, on 
the other hand, is closely 
scrutinized by the appro- 
priations committees of Con- 
gress and then still further 
and even more closely scru- 
tinized and analyzed by the 
Bureau of the Budget; and 
its compartments in chief 
are as follows: 

One: Moneys appropri- 
ated for the ““White House 
Police.” 

SS Two: Moneys appropri- 

‘ated for the “Executive 
Mansion and Grounds.” 

Three: Moneys appropriated for 
the “Traveling Expenses of the 
President.” 

Four: Moneys appropriated for 
the Executive Wing, or, if we 
are to give it its technical name, 
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we should say, the “‘Office of the 
President.” 

We shall now examine these com- 
partments, one by one, while 
simultaneously examining the sup- 
plementary contributions made to 
them through the personal services 
that, as we have noted, are rendered 
to the President cost-free by execu- 
tive employees not directly his own. 


Presidential Details 


The President’s powers and pre- 
rogatives in summoning such em- 
ployees to his aid are extensive 


and, indeed, unlimited. The Federal 
statutes provide that: 


In real life, however, the Presi- 
dent is restricted—and kept some- 
where short of the establishment 
of a court of czaristic luxury and 
cruelty—not only by common sense 
but also by high fences of custom. 
The employees whom he summons 
to his side out of the departments 
and “establishments” of the execu- 
tive branch of the government are 
not a multitude but a handful; and, 
for the most part, they serve him 
for only a portion of their daily or 
annual working time. 

They are called—while they are 
working for the President—‘‘de- 
tails.” They are detailed to the 
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employees who are “details.’’ Both 
sorts are, as will be seen, essential. 
Returning now to the four com- 
partments of the Presidential of- 
ficial pocketbook, let us first take 
note of the one that contains the 
White House police. Till quite 
recently the White House property 
was guarded by policemen detailed 
from the local District of Columbia 
police force. Under President Hard- 
ing this arrangement was discon- 
tinued, and a special White House 
police force was brought into being. 
Mrs. Harding took a great personal 
interest in the change. She had an 
innocent and jocular delight in our 
new “palace guards.” She 





“Employees of the ex- 
ecutive departments and 
other establishments of the 
executive branch of the 
government may be de- 
tailed from time to time to 
the office of the President 
of the United States for such 
temporary assistance as may 
be deemed necessary.” 

By practice this right of 
the President’s covers not 
only the needs of his “‘ office”’ 
but also those of the “ Exec- 
utive Mansion.” It further 
by practice includes not 








habitually referred to them 
as “‘my police force.” 

They are uniformed, and 
by statute they possess and 
perform “such privileges, 
powers, and duties as the 
President may prescribe.” 


Private Police 


occ 


Again the legal oppor- 
tunity presented to the Pres- 
ident seems unlimited. He 
might command these jani- 
zaries to do anything. In 
sa practice he commands them 
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merely temporary assistance 
but assistance that may be 
in actual effect permanent. 

The net result is that the 


President may look abroad 


at the ten executive depart- 
ments headed by his Cabinet 
officers and at the score 
and more of “‘executive in- 
dependent establishments” 
unheaded by Cabinet offi- 
cers, and out of any of them 
may at any moment sum- 
mon any employee to labor 
for him in any sort of way 
for any length of time. 

In theory, the President 
might thereupon summon 
the Chief of the Division 
of Latin-American Affairs in 
the State Department and 
set him to work spraying 
the trees along the edges of 
the White House lawns. In 
theory, he might also thus 
divert the entire working staff of the 
whole government into the doing of 
White House chores and errands. 
Here, indeed, is a theoretical au- 
tocracy and a supposititious mon- 
archistic menace that many of our 
most alert critics have overlooked. 





Calvin Coolidge’s private study. At the right is the oak 
desk on which Abraham Lincoln signed the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The appearance of this room has 
recently been altered by increasing the height of the 


bookshelves. 


to sit on chairs in the Ex- 
ecutive Wing and to stroll 
about the White House 
grounds in general, gazing for 
marauders and pillagers and 











repelling them. 

The two front gates of the 
White House grounds are 
opened daily. Citizens have 
the habit—and the prescrip- 
tive right—of driving their 
motor cars in at one gate and 
up by the pillars of the Presi- 
dential portico and out by 
the other gate. They also 
have the prescriptive right 
(and they exercise it) to 
make this same trip on foot. 
Additionally, the clerks who 
emerge from adjacent gov- 








One of the libraries on the second floor. An inventory 
of all the furnishings of the White House is kept by 
the Director of the Office of Public Buildings and Pub- 
lic Parks—now Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. Grant, 3d. 


President by their proper chiefs, 
and they remain at the disposal 
of those chiefs except in so far as 
the President may require their 
presence. 

The President’s staff, then, con- 
sists of regular employees and of 


ernment. office _ buildings 
promptly at 4:31 P.M. are 
entitled to enter the White 
House grounds at a_ third 
gate, hard by the Executive 
Wing, and to pursue their way 
windingly across the grounds and 
out through one of the front gates 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. These 
public “easements” over the Pres- 
ident’s yard—thus flippantly stated 
—are seriously maintained. The 
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The main floor contains, on the north side, a spacious entrance hall. Mr. Hoover, the 
chief usher, is the pivot around whom the Presidential “ state’”’ revolves. He has served 
ever since the time of Harrison; and now the wheels of chance round up to hima President- 


closing of the gates of the White 
House grounds to the daily flow of 
tourists and of local wayfarers 
would be regarded as a grave in- 
fringement of public liberty. 

That liberty exists, however, 
cnly in respect of the front part 
of the grounds—the part. to the 
north of the White House structure, 
facing Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Lafayette Park. The back part of 
the grounds, south of the White 
House structure, facing the Wash- 
ington Monument, is_ private. 


Easter Monday’s Egg Rolling 


Even that back part, neverthe- ° 


less, is in fact subject to one “‘ease- 
ment.” It is one that is owned and 
exercised by children. They have 
the right, on Easter Monday, to 
roll eggs in the Presidential private 
back yard. 

Otherwise the back yard can be 
entered by the public only on 
special personal invitation—as, for 
instance, for garden parties. 

The protection of the back yard 
and of the front yard and of the 
White House structure itself lies 
with the White House policemen. 
Their duties in principle might 
lead them even to keep an eye upon 


elect of his own name. 


those tourists of superior social 
status who are permitted to enter 
the Executive Mansion and to ob- 
serve the semiofficial spectacle of 
its first-floor rooms. Such ladies 
and gentlemen have been known to 
undertake to clip tassels off dra- 
peries, for mementos. They have 
been known to use scissors upon 
the attractive upholsteries of ir- 
resistible historic chairs. They have 
been known to succeed even in 
knocking chips off marble mantel- 
pieces. Against visitors of such 
tendencies, as well as against all 
other persons with designs upon 
White House property, the White 
House policemen are employed to 
be vigilant. 

The total cost of their upkeep, 
in the present fiscal year, is $83,400. 

They should not be confused 
with the Presidential Secret Serv- 
ice men. The Secret Service men 
are not direct Presidential em- 
ployees but, as we have observed, 
“details” from the Treasury De- 
partment. Moreover, unlike the 
White House policemen, they do 
not protect property. They protect 
only persons. 

We may give a deserved glance 
to their duties. The persons whom 
they protect are the President, the 


members of his immediate family, 
and the President-elect. Thus 
speaks the special statute devoted 
to this theme. 

It will be noted that the family 
of the President-elect is technically 
beyond the purview of the statute’s 
intentions. The wife of the 
President-elect has by implication 
the right to go shopping without 
being followed by Secret Service 
operatives. That right tends to be 
terminated abruptly as soon as 
her husband swears to support the 
Constitution. Thereafter she and 
all other members of his family 
who are thought to be so close to 
him as to come under the weight 
of the adjective “immediate” are in 
general condemned to _ perpetual 
continuous surveillance. 


Always Protected 


The number of operatives as- 
signed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to conduct and to enforce 
this surveillance is, to-day, nine. 
They have two motor cars and two 
chauffeurs. Thus equipped, they 
can and do keep the Presidential 
motor car at all times, in all its 
public processionals and in all its 

(Continued on Page 106) 








THE MODERN CHILD SHOULD 
GUIDE HIMSELF 


But Must Be Educated 
in the Way of Independence 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 





OR ONE to see that 
the moral training > 
of children is among we 
the most crucial prob- 
lems of civilization v 
and that every other (| 

problem ultimately leads back to it re- 

quires no special intelligence. Appar- 

ently, however, the major direction that 
the moral training of children ought to 
take is not so easily perceived. 

Many parents, even when seriously con- 
scientious, go at the rearing of their chil- 
dren on a haphazard method of trial and 
error. They work at random. They spatter 
discipline on their offspring, sometimes lax, 
sometimes severe, to-day rigidly traditional 
in their requirements, to-morrow loosely mod- 
ern, but lacking a clearly conceived, organizing 
ideal as to the aim of their endeavor. They do 
not plainly see toward what result the education 
of children ought chiefly to be directed. 

This essay maintains—not, indeed, as the only 
possible description of the goal but as the one 
most likely to bring desirable results—that children 
should be trained primarily for independence. 

An adverse reaction to this suggestion is certain to 
arise at once in many parents’ minds. “Train the 
children for independence?’”’ some will impatiently 
exclaim. “‘ That is the last thing wanted. They are too 
independent now. They begin even in early adolescence 
to refuse bit, bridle, and harness, and-one has only to 
watch them anywhere to see them jumping fences and 
making the wide world their race course. Train them 
for obedience! Teach them the meaning of authority! 
Bring them under restraint! One might as well throw 
kerosene on fire to quench it as to train youth now for 
independence.” 





I. 


The reasons for this familiar attitude are too patent 
to be missed, and every parent will sympathetically 
recognize the puzzling problems represented in such an 
outburst. But, for all that, the outburst misses the 
point. The children of to-day are independent, and 
nothing can keep them from being so. The more vigor- 
ous and worth-while they are, the more independent 
they will be. But they are not being trained for it. 
They are going into it as though independence were 
an easy matter to handle, whereas of all fine arts it is 
the finest. If our youths were headed for war we should 
insist on their being drilled in preparation. When they 






decide to be musicians we do not 

expect them to achieve their aim 

in a burst of spontaneous self- 
expression. But we are facing a gen- 
eration when young people are more 
independent than civilization has 
ever seen them before, and we are 
not properly training them from 
childhood to handle the problem. 

To put it succinctly, a child to-day 
should be trained primarily to take in- 
telligent charge of his own life. 

Independence for youth, as a fact, 
is here, and it is not within the 
power of individual families to put 
an end to it. The causes of this new 
freedom are many. The nomadic 
household, easily uprooted from one 
community and transplanted to an- 

other and therefore lacking long-sustained local 
traditions; urban life, where a home in an apart- 
ment is commonly centrifugal, not centripetal, in 
its influence on youth; the removal of social sanctions 
and the breakdown of old codes of behavior that 
once had the entire community behind them and 
could powerfully restrain even rebellious youths; 
automobiles, the cinema, and all the other machinery 
of a swiftly changing time full of new thrills and new 
facilities for movement; the printed page, in every 
form, bringing to the youths’ attention all the 
thoughts that human beings think—such elements 
create the fact of independence. 

There is no use lamenting it. Multitudes of children 
now have more freedom of thought and action than 
adults of previous generations could have dreamed 
of having, and no family can escape the influence of 
the new situation. In such a state of affairs only one 
attitude is wise and useful—if our children must face 
this problem of independence they should be trained 
for it. 

Under a feudal system, where loyalty to superior 
authority was the nexus of society and all life was 
controlled by successive obediences, each lower rank 
subservient to the next above, children were naturally 
and rightly trained from infancy in the high art of 
obeying. To make obedience to external authority the 
central aim of child training now, however, is to miss 
the point of youth’s crucial need. What youths face 
to-day, not because they are bad but because they 
are born in this generation, is a social situation 
where firmly constituted and well-recognized authority 
is not in the ascendant but where independence of 
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individual thought and action is rife. A child now pri- 
marily needs training in the difficult business of taking 
intelligent charge of himself. 

What this ideal of a child’s education in the home 
implies can best be seen when we carry it into its con- 
crete applications. What does such an aim involve in 
the attitude of parents toward their children? 


IT. 


For one thing, it involves an idea of obedience very 
different from that held by the old authoritarianism. 
To obey as it used prevalently to be understood in 
home and school, and as to-day it still widely is con- 
ceived, has meant the subjection of one’s individual 
will to an external authority. One obeyed one’s parents 
or one’s teachers. They laid down rules, and the child’s 
business on pain of punishment was unquestioningly 
to accept the commandments and keep them. When 
the word “obedience” is used to-day it still carries 
with it the pungent flavor of that familiar connotation. 

That such obedience is a part of life and always will 
be seems obvious. From traffic regulations on Fifth 
Avenue to decisions of the Supreme Court there are 
authoritative rules external to the individual will that 
ought to be and must be obeyed. Deeper yet, law exists 
not only in the political sense but in the scientific sense 
as well. The law of gravitation involves a stern pro- 
cedure that does not wait on my consent to operate or 
to wreak its penalties on transgression. It is external 
to my will and relentlessly authoritative in its de- 
mands. The cosmos everywhere is 
autocratic, not democratic, and no law 
in all its wide domain was passed by 
human votes or can be abrogated by 
human vetoes. ‘‘I accept the universe,” 
said Margaret Fuller. ‘‘Gad,” said 
Carlyle, when he heard of it, “‘she’d 
better.” 

Every home ought undoubtedly to 
represent in its discipline this basic 
fact about life. Every child needs at 
some time to find himself facing in the 
attitude of his parents a stone wall 
that he cannot get through or get over 
or do anything else with except beat 
his head against it until he becomes 
decent and codperative again. The 
wise parent will study the ways of 
making this irreducible minimum of 
requirement as similar to nature as 
possible, alike in its demands and its 
penalties, so that the child may be 
trained for the real world that he is to face, and not 
merely for an artificial world of parental caprice and 
whim. 

When, however, obedience in this sense has been 
exhausted, the serious training of the child hardly has 
begun. Indeed, it is generally a condemnation of the 
parent rather than the child when much talk of this 
first kind of obedience has to be indulged in or much 
exaction of it practiced. Wherever parents are found 
authoritatively insisting on this sort of obedience 
from their children, whether these same children 
will or no, one may be sure, not that the training 
of the children is proceeding, but rather that it al- 
ready has collapsed. 





Va» 


Some of us were so fortunate as to be reared in 
homes where we were trained to obey something not 
external to ourselves but within ourselves. Call it 
conscience or ideals or self-respect or a sense of honor 
or the voice of God—we were taught that within us 
was a central object of our rightful loyalty. Some of us 
can recall with what insistence and skill our par- 
ents in every case of flagrant transgression that we 
can remember pushed back our sense of guilt from 
the consciousness of having broken a family rule to 
the feeling that we had violated something within 
ourselves. In the last analysis we were taught that the 
ultimate authority to be obeyed was inward; that 
codes and rules, parents and teachers were valuable 
only as they made this inward law visible and cogent; 
that the real shame lay in being untrue to oneself. 

The upshot of such training, when it is well done and 
well assimilated, is plain. The youth, having been 
reared to obey something within himself, does not 
leave it behind him when he goes from home. He car- 
ries it with him. He never can escape it. He has been 
trained to take charge of his own life. He has been 
prepared for independence. 

This idea of obedience is at the heart of the best 
work now being done in education, whether in school 
or home. Picture the old-fashioned school of the kind 
that Lord Shaftesbury attended in the early nineteenth 
century, and concerning which he could say, “‘ Nothing 
could have surpassed it for filth, bullying, neglect, and 
hard treatment of every sort: nor had it in any respect 
any one compensating advantage, ex- 
cept perhaps it may have given me an 
early horror of oppression and cruelty.” 
Obedience was the iron law of that 
school, subjection to external authority 
its aim, severe punishment its method. 
No one in his senses would go back 
to that type of pedagogy, even if an 
occasional Lord Shaftesbury did sur- 
vive it and become superlatively use- 
ful in spite of it. 


Ii. 


Nevertheless, the ghost of that idea of 
child training still haunts many of our 
homes. Strangely enough, they are 
sometimes our finer homes. Cheap and 
selfish parents are lax and loose, but con- 
scientious parents are sometimes mar- 
tinets and autocrats. They seem to 
think that the way to prepare a child for 
this wayward generation is to drill him 
primarily in deferential obedience to themselves. 

As a matter of fact, children drastically drilled in 
merely external obedience explode when the immedi- 
ate object of their deference is outgrown and es- 
caped. Those children alone are safe who, when 
they face the problem of independent thought and 
action, cannot run away from the object of their 
loyalty and respect because it is within themselves. 







To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Another principle involved in this ideal of a child’s 
training is that the parent never should decide for the 
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child anything that the child can decide for himself. 
The only way to secure a wise independence is to 
practice it, and the time to begin is childhood. The first 
reaction of some parents to this suggestion is that its 
application puts too heavy a strain on the child, 
whereas the fact is quite the opposite—it puts heavy 
strain, not on the child, but on the parent. Deciding 
things for a child is comparatively easy; helping the 
child to learn how to decide for himself is difficult. 
One of the French kings, in engaging a tutor for 
his children, is said to have summed up his 
duties by saying, “Make yourself 
useless as soon as possible.” In a 
real sense that is the proper 
motto for parenthood. Our bus- 
iness is not to perpetuate con- 
trol over our children but to 
devolve it as rapidly as pos- 
sible upon our children, and 
the more quickly they be- 
come able intelligently to 
run their own lives without 
our hands on their tillers, 
the more successful we have 


been. 
IV. 

To be sure, this principle runs so 
counter to some of the deepest in- 
stincts of parenthood that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for many fathers and especially 
mothers to practice. One of nature’s greatest 
achievements was the prolonged infancy of the 
human child. To make this prolonged dependence 
possible the human family was necessary, with an 
amazing heightening of all those emotions on which 
faithful, affectionate, and sustained parenthood de- 
pends. Nothing nobler has nature ever achieved than 
this combination of extended dependence on the part 
of the child and sustained parental care on the part 
of the family. 

The perversion of the best, however, is always the 
worst, and in this case the results of falsely conceived 
and unwisely maintained parental control are often 
terrific. Psychiatrists, ministers, and physicians know 
the familiar cases, coming in a steady stream, where 
maladjusted personalities suffer the consequence of 
conscientiously but unwisely prolonged parenthood. 
Some parents cannot let go. This is especially true of 
mothers with their sons, and fathers with their daugh- 
ters. In such cases, issuing inwardly in pathological 
“fixations,” or outwardly in families disrupted by the 
“‘in-laws,”’ nature has overshot its mark. Intending to 
protect the child by prolonging parenthood, it has 
ruined the child because the parent did not know what 
a true home is—a place not primarily where children 
are taken care of, but where children are taught to 
take care of themselves. 

To some parents the counsel that they ought to 
make themselves useless as soon as possible will seem 
cruel. As a matter of fact, anything else except that is 
cruel. If they could see the cases that come to a psy- 
chiatrist’s office or a minister's confessional they would 
understand. 

Here is a young woman whose father has cared 
for her by laborious toil, who has provided her 














with home, sustenance, and education, who would 
undoubtedly regard himself as a devoted parent and 
his children as his chief treasure. Yet in the secret of 
her heart that young woman seethes with hatred 
toward him. She is taking care of him and outwardly 
is dutiful, but she resents him and bitterly laments his 
influence on her. The reasons are adequate. He has 
given her things, but he has martyred her personality. 
He has always kept the reins in his own hands. He has 

decided everything. She has never been allowed to 
become a self-determining human being. 
“Too much parent” is the expla- 
nation of many a similar tragedy, 
and when the middle twenties 
come and the young person 
wakes up to what has hap- 

pened it is too late. 

When told that their bus- 
iness is to make themselves 
useless to their children, 
some parents indignantly 
reply that they will do no 
such thing, that they wish 
to keep their children and 

always be needed and loved 
by them. That is just the 
point. All parents want that 
and should want it. But there is 
only one way to get it. Train the 
children for independence. Help them 
to take intelligent charge of their own 
lives. Children so trained will never cease 
coming voluntarily to seek advice from such wise 
parents and will never cease to be grateful. 

The time to begin this sort of training is in early 
childhood. Indeed, when a boy has grown to adoles- 
cence under the other sort of drill, with decisions auto- 
cratically made for him, and now suddenly by an 
awakened parent is trusted with even a small degree of 
self-determination, the results are sometimes disas- 
trous. As for parents who deliberately plan this bifur- 
cated scheme, like the mother who said her daughter 
must think what she was told to think until she was 
eighteen and then could begin thinking for herself, 
what words can do justice to their folly? 


V. 


If children are to be trained to make their own deci- 
sions, the process should begin in the earliest years 
and about the smallest matters. Some things, of course, 
the parents must decide, but many a question as to 
what should be done can at once be tossed back to 
even a little child with the inquiry, “What do you 
think?” A decision reached by mutual conference is 
more than a decision on the matter at issue—it is 
most valuable training in independence of judgment. 
And whenever possible the child should be faced with 
the opportunity to do exactly what he pleases in some 
matter where choice is necessary. If one begins early 
enough and if the spiritual climate of the home is 
right, one will see how, trusted with decision, the child 
will desire to make a success of his responsibility and 
will begin to subject his whim to his wisdom as to 
what really should be done. 

The only youths who are safe in this age of independ- 
ence are youths so trained from their infancy. How 
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many parents are doing it? Multitudes of them, in- 
stead, find the autocratic handing down of decisions 
to the children a much easier way of getting immediate 
good order than is the prosecution of the serious busi- 
ness of a family—training children to be intelligently 
independent. 


VI. 


This leads us to a third principle—the establishment 
of democratic methods in the conduct of the family. 
One suspects after long observation that in spite of all 
our talk about faith in democracy most American 
families are run on undemocratic lines. Such house- 
holds sometimes are distinctly autocratic, with a mar- 
tinet at the top, some strong-willed paternal or 
maternal Mussolini dragooning the entire family on 
Fascist principles. Sometimes the undemocratic family 
represents the exact opposite of such regimentation. 
It is, instead, a loose, lax, unregulated congeries of 
people, each going his own way, with the children, like 
Topsy, growing up helter-skelter and lacking any 
serious direction or control. In either case there is no 
democracy—in the first instance through lack of free- 
dom, and in the second through lack of codperative 
responsibility. 

The prevalence of these two types of household is 
readily explicable. They are the easiest kinds of home 
life to drift into. Either to let the children grow as 
they will and do anything they please, or else to estab- 
lish a benevolent but firm autocracy, is a simple way 
to run a family. Both these types of household, how- 
ever, for purposes of training children, are as cheap 
as they are easy. The youths who are best fitted to be 
good citizens in the new generation come out of demo- 
cratic homes. 

A child from the beginning ought to be called into 
the family’s counsels and consulted on the family’s 
affairs. A little child, if well handled, is the most loyal 
of creatures and would far rather than not be devoted 
to his group and coéperative in its interests. The love 
and fidelity of even cruelly mistreated children toward 
their parents is one of the most pathetic things that 
social workers see. Nature of necessity has arranged 
for the coherence of the family group during a pro- 
longed period of infancy, and the child’s instincts are 
strongly in favor of the parent who wishes to build a 
codperative family. The way parents often crush out 
this loyalty, mishandle it, refuse to capitalize it, and, 
in the end, miss its fruitage altogether constitutes a 
sickening tragedy. 

Every normal person likes to feel that he counts for 
at least one in any group to which he belongs. The 
child is no exception. One of the major secrets of a 
successful family is the practical use of this fact. 
Some of us can recall, when we were very young, being 
invited to sit down with the family when some matter 
of household planning was afoot. We were supposed 
to listen to the judgments of the others and were 
asked to express our own preferences. From our earliest 
childhood we can recall these miniature town meetings 
in which we sat in the council of the elders and de- 
livered ourselves of such wisdom as we possessed. The 
effect upon the child of such procedure, whether he be 
consulted in large affairs or in small matters of the 
daily program, is incalculable. He is being trained in 
good citizenship. His instinctive loyalties are being 


capitalized. He is finding his self-esteem and his satis- 
faction in codperating instead of in dissension. The 
honor of the family is becoming a central part of his 
experience. He is learning independence of judgment 
plus the spirit of mutual give and take. 

Some parents, out of an unhappy experience, are 
sure to react unfavorably to this point of view. They 
would say that the children are consulted too much, 
that they dominate their elders, run our homes, im- 
periously insist on their rights and privileges, and re- 
sent being reminded of their duties; that parents, so 
far from being tyrants and martinets, are errand boys 
for their offspring; and that, in general, the younger 
generation is often a shocking combination of arro- 
gance and selfishness. 

The factual basis for such a judgment is obvious. 
But the older generation without doubt is primarily 
to blame. The younger generation comes into our 
homes as babies, and it is our business both to foresee 
the free movement of life that they inevitably are 
headed for and to train them to meet it. 

But training them to meet it requires time, care, 
patience, sympathy. It means taking pains from 
their early childhood to consult them like comrades 
rather than to boss them like inferiors. It means a 
thoughtful welcoming of them to the intimate affairs 
of the family, so that from the beginning they are made 
responsible codperators in running the household. It 
means beginning as soon as they know the difference 
between a penny and a dime to trust them with money, 
give them allowances of their own, counsel with them 
about their expenditures, and bringing them in their 
early teens to the place where they can budget their 
incomes and handle their bank accounts sagely and 
cannily, as good financiers should. 

Because we will not expend the thought and energy 
necessary to such training we suffer the consequences. 
Our children, whom we could have reared to be our 
chums, become our despair. 


Vil. 


The more I see of parents, the more I wonder that 
so many children come out as well as they do. My 
father was a schoolmaster for more than fifty years. 
It is not an untypical story that once, after trouble 
with a wayward boy and an investigation of the home 
conditions, he called the boy’s father in and, shaking 
a clenched fist in his 
face, said, ‘‘ You 
miserable scoundrel 
of a father, if you 
had a prize pup you 
would know more 
about him than you 
know about 
own son.” 

The training of 
children in _ inde- 
pendence can- 
not be well 
done without 
introducing 
them as early 
as possible to 
the experi- 
ence of work 
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that is creative. An odd fallacy has crept over our 
modern world to the effect that hard work is to be 
avoided. So much of our modern industrialism has 
issued in making labor a monotonous routine, as in the 
case of the woman who for thirty-two years spent 
eight hours a day knocking the tops off eggs, that to 
escape work, shorten the hours of it, and find one’s 
satisfaction elsewhere has become an inevitable desire. 


VIII. 


This general movement of thought has braided it- 
self into other similar tendencies and has resulted in 
our homes in the idea that a good parent does things 
for his children rather than helping his children to do 
things for themselves. The upshot is clear. Our modern 
home life in all our more prosperous and comfortable 
circles is a conspiracy to make the child a passive 
receptacle of favors rather than an active agent. We 
take our children to the stadium and let other people 
play ball games for them, or to the theater and the 
movies and let others stage dramas for them, or to the 
concert and let others play for them. They are con- 
stantly recipients but too seldom creators. Someone 
else is always doing the work over which the children 
are supposed to be happy, when any psychologist 
from the scientific side, or any wise parent if he stops 
to think, knows well that creative activity is life’s 
solidest satisfaction, and that any normal child prefers 
to sail a crude boat that he himself has made rather 
than the finest model that can be bought. 

Our better schools are recognizing this and are 
understanding that to teach children to do things with 
their hands is more than “vocational training”’: it is 
mental and moral discipline of the first order. Every 
home should put this principle into practice. Nothing 
so makes a child rightly self-reliant as the ability to do 
something well, though it may be nothing more than 
to wash dishes, make dresses, build a boat, grow a gar- 
den, or swim expertly. The independence of judgment 
and character that at once strikes the historian who 
acquaints himself with our pioneer forefathers on this 
continent sprang largely out of the fact that from 
childhood they had few things done for them and had 
to do many things for themselves. 

Multitudes of our homes are too soft. The children 
are cooped in apartments, served by maids, carried 
to and from school in automobiles, taken to walk, 
dressed in clean clothes and told to keep them clean, 
restricted in physical activity, and in movie, art gal- 
lery, or theater are subjected to amusement by obser- 
vation, where with eyes and ears they participate in 
what someone else had all the fun of creating in the 
first place. Nothing can compensate a child so reared 
for his irreparable loss. 

A child should have tasks, not simply with his mind 
in school, but with his hands at home. He should share 
in the active responsibility of carrying on the house- 
hold. Every creative hobby should be encouraged, 
whether the youth wishes to make radio sets, build 
playhouses, go fishing, raise vegetables, sew dresses, 
put on amateur theatricals, play a violin, or write juve- 
nile poetry. The important matter is not so much 
what the child creatively desires to do as that he cre- 
atively should do something solidly satisfactory to 
him and productive of self-reliance. And if a child 
can for at least a few weeks every year be faced with 


the elemental forces of nature—taught to handle crops 
on a farm, boats on the sea, or woodcraft in the 
wilds—he will get from such experience what neither 
schools nor sermons give. 

One of the saddest sights in American home life is 
the spectacle presented by parents whose sturdy and 
independent character came from the dour necessity of 
shifting for themselves when they were young but 
who now, remembering how hard that struggle was, 
protect their own children from even its healthful and 
stimulating elements and so steal from them the chance 
for self-reliant independence. 

Underlying these practical suggestions concerning 
the training of children for independence is the basic 
truth as to what independence is. Partly because politi- 
cal liberty was so generally won by casting off old 
tyrannies and oppressions, as in the American and 
French revolutions, the western world has naturally 
conceived freedom as primarily release from external 
restraints. This idea is commonly carried down into 
the individual’s conception of his own liberty, and in- 
dependence is associated and sometimes identified 
with doing as one pleases. The result is seen to-day in 
the grotesque caricatures of independence that travel 
under the name of self-expression, whereas a more 
appropriate description would be self-explosion. 

The jails, almshouses, insane asylums, psychiatrists’ 
offices, sanitariums, and ministerial confessionals fill 
up with people who have tried this road to liberty and, 
like kittens kicking in a skein of yarn, have succeeded 
only in tangling themselves up the more; for independ- 
ence and self-explosion, so far from being akin, are 
antithetical. 

True independence is the positive substitution of 
inward self-control for outward constraint. 

The really independent man is the man who runs 
his own life so well from within that no one has to lay 
heavy hands on him from without. 

To forget this positive aspect of independence, con- 
tenting oneself with merely the negative refusal to 
abide by external restraints, lands one as far from real 
liberty as a child is from real music when in rebellion 
against the rules he pounds on the keys. 


IX. 


The achievement of real independence, where wise 
self-control is substituted for external compulsion, 
involves the creation within the child of a standard of 
moral judgment, a quality of good taste that acts in 
ethical matters a good deal as a bank teller’s touch 
acts in discerning the difference between good money 
and counterfeit. At this crucial point multitudes of 
homes break down. They may have drilled the children 
in seemly behavior, but they have not created in the 
children a freely functioning quality of fine discern- 
ment, so that in any situation it is as reliable as is a 
trained musician’s ear in matters of harmony and 
discord. In “Bunty Pulls the Strings” the boy com- 
plains that he does not understand the catechism. 
““Naebody’s expectin’ ye to understand it,” says the 
father; “learn it.”” That is a familiar method of teach- 
ing not only theology but morals. 

It is, however, a disastrous method to-day. Its im- 
mediate result in orderliness may be pleasant to the 
elders, but the ultimate consequence is commonly 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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YOUTH AT THE TOP 


Concerning Irwin S. Chanin, Who, Starting from Scratch, Now 
Owns Millions in New York Real Estate 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


=NSIOME twenty-seven years ago, in an in- 
considerable village in the Ukraine, the 


= prologue to this story was enacted. A 
SS railroad was being constructed through 


that village, and daily a man having other men under 
him came, set up an instrument completely enigmatic 
to the marveling villagers, and bawled orders to 
subordinates. 
This man the villagers considered with awe, and they 
kept their prudent distance—all but a child, a little 
oy nine years old. This boy haunted the surveying 


engineer in charge in the manner of a familiar 
spirit. Wherever the engineer went, there went he, 
and so promptly that he seemed constantly almost 
between the man’s heels, like a tame mongoose be- 
tween those of his East Indian master. When the 
engineer sighted through his transit, the little boy 
watched with black eyes at once dim with ecstasy and 
flaming with curiosity. 

And when the railroad was finally completed, and 
the engineer went off to be killed by the Japs on the 

(Continued on page 152) 








GREATEST OF BULL MARKETS 


How the Recent Epidemic of Speculation Has Affected 
Wall Street—and Main Street 


By WILL PAYNE 





Cartoons by 


T THIS turn of the year statisticians 
are drawing lines across ruled sheets 
of paper to indicate the economic per- 
formance of 1928 as compared with the 
years immediately preceding. In the 

Ee main, the big lines will run tolerably 
level. Farm production, building operations, output 
of steel, tons of freight carried by rail, employ- 
ment of labor, and so on, will show no abrupt varia- 
tions from 1927 and 1926. But the line that indicates 
speculation in stocks—beginning with September, 
1927—-will shoot up to a Pike’s Peak. 

In the first half of 1928 nearly as many shares were 
handled as in the whole year 1926. In 1921, ’22, ’23, 
and ’24, when this era of prosperity grew to manhood, 
sales on the New York Stock Exchange averaged 
around 20,000,000 shares a month. For a year after 
the 1927—’28 boom began they averaged 60,000,000 
shares a month. That compares with 12,000,000 shares 
a month in the five years before the World War. 

This violent epidemic of “‘tickeritis” is the most 
arresting economic feature of the recent past; 1928 
may come to be known as the Year of the Big Bet. 
As to how profitable it has been to the agents through 
whom it is conducted, in 1923 and’24 a Stock Exchange 
seat was worth, on the average, about $85,000. In 
1928 the price of seats rocketed well above $550,000. 

No doubt many people are wondering what it all 
signifies to the great mass of prosy 
citizens who take no direct part in 
it. Often that question will get a 
prejudiced answer, for speculators 
have never been popular. Medieval 
legislation bristles with denuncia- 
tion of them. Probably the root 
objection is that, under a reason- 
able definition of the term, they 
are trying to get something for 
nothing. They would reap a 
harvest without having 
turned a furrow, sown a 
seed, or even assisted in 
scaring off the crows. 
Producers of commodi- 
ties that are subject 
to big-scale specu- 
lation, such as 4 
wheat and cot- 
ton, have often 
been exasper- 
ated against 
speculators. 

Any amateur 

psychologist 

can see why. 





Wyncre King 


A farmer, having jolted his spine and calloused his 
hands in sweat and dust for the better part of a year 
to raise a wheat crop, sells it at $1 a bushel, later to 
see the same wheat fetch $1.50 a bushel. When he 
visualizes that extra 50 cents as going into the pocket 
of a soft-palmed gentleman on the Chicago Board of 
Trade who couldn’t tell wheat from oats, or a seeder 
from a harrow, he would like to use a shotgun. That 
being impractical, he turns to legislation. 

He will aver that speculation artificially depresses 
the price of the commodity—although it operates the 
other way quite as often, and in the long run merely 
cancels itself. He will raise other arguments against 
it. But probably it is the idea of something for nothing 
that sticks in the craw of people who have to work for 
a living and is at the bottom of the general disfavor 
with which speculation is regarded by those who are 
not engaged in it. But I have known a delirious specu- 
lation in town lots to be looked upon with the heartiest 
approval by lot owners and option owners who would 
frown their darkest on speculation in Wall Street. 
To appraise this stock-market boom fairly we must 
remember that it is an excessively rare bird who can 
find any conscientious scruples against getting some- 
thing for nothing—if he is getting it. © 

Also, there is a very important difference between 
speculation in commodities and in stocks. In the 
former, speculation directly and inevitably affects an 
immense number of 
other people, for the 
speculator’s price is the 
price at which all pro- 
ducers must sell the cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, and so 
on, and the price at 
which all consumers 
must buy them. They 
used to say that the Chicago Board 
of Trade dealt in an acre of phantom 
wheat for every stalk of real wheat. 
But the price that resulted from the 
contest between phantom armies, 
marshaled by bulls on one side 
and bears on the other, was 

the price that every con- 

sumer of real wheat had 
to pay and that every 
grower received. 
Stock specula- 
tion, on the other 
hand, has no neces- 
sary direct effect 
on anybody who 
chooses to keep out 
of it. Ordinarily, if 
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you just stand aside it doesn’t touch you. When 
Mr. Leiter put the price of wheat to $1.85 a bushel, 
that was the price you had to pay for whatever 
wheat you consumed. But when in 1928 the price 
of General Motors stock went from $130 a share 
to more than $220, that did not add a penny to 
the cost of any automobile, or take a penny from the 
price of whatever materials the company bought or 
from the payroll. The company has certain wide- 
reaching social relations; it sells articles of common 
use, it employs much labor, it buys great quantities 
of goods, it uses credit. Fluctuations in the price of its 
stock have no effect on those relations; consequently 
they are, in themselves, of no public concern. 


In the Days of Bucket Shops 


That difference explains why there has been a good 
deal of legislation to limit speculation in commodities 
and practically none to control speculation in stocks. 
It is mainly through its use of bank credit that the 
latter becomes a matter of im- 
portance to people in general. 


the same boat. Then, if the proprietors rushed into 
Wall Street with buying orders, for the purpose of 
hedging, their purchases sent stocks up and cut their 
own throats. So, my friend held, a bucket shop should 
stick loyally to its creed, and fail if need be, rather 
than sully its honor by resorting to the stock market. 
A good many did fail. 

But more fatal than the bull markets, in the end, 
was the war of extermination waged upon bucket shops 
by the Stock Exchange and its members, who had at 
least $100,000,000, to say nothing of their livelihood, 
invested in the preserves on which the bucketeers were 
poaching. By adverse legislation, cutting off quo- 
tations, and so on, bucket shops were driven out of 
business or reduced to a furtive and precarious sort 
of blind-pig existence. Now the country town of 
50,000 and up will very likely have its branch of a big 
New York brokerage house; every order to buy or sell 
is immediately telegraphed to Wall Street and exe- 


cuted on the big board. 


This means in most cases that the actual stock will 
be delivered to the purchaser’s 





Twenty-five years ago most of the 
stock speculating outside of the 
larger cities—and a great deal of 
it within such cities—was done in 
bucket shops. I remember when 
nearly every self-respecting country 
town of 50,000 or so had its 
bucket-shop branch, or perhaps a 
couple of them, as much as it had 
a newspaper and a post office. 

If the bucket shop lived up to its 
principles, it executed no orders on 
the Stock Exchange or any other 
exchange, but simply stood ready at 
all times to take the other end of 











broker within twenty-four hours 
and paid for in full in cash. The 
purchaser, when giving the order 
to buy, will have deposited with 
the broker a margin running all the 
way from $10 to $50 or more a 
share, depending on the price and 
character of the stock and the state 
of the market. Usually the broker 
advances an additional margin out 
of his own capital. The remainder 
of the purchase price he borrows, 
pledging the purchased stock as 
collateral. 

Before the war, when exact fig- 
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any bet its customers chose to lay. 

If you “‘bought” 100 shares of any stock in a bucket 
shop the transaction was entered on the books and 
went no further. If the stock advanced, the bucket 
shop paid you, out of its own pocket, the amount of 
your winning. If the stock declined, your loss was its 
profit. Not a share of actual stock changed hands, not 
a dollar of bank credit was employed. 

Obviously, bucket shops might have traded in a 
million shares a day, or a billion, without in the least 
affecting anybody except the persons immediately 
concerned. It is an interesting commentary on the 
usual fate of amateur speculators that many bucket 
shops were more profitable than the gaming casino 
at Monte Carlo, because their customers bet wrong 
with greater regularity. But as nine amateur specu- 
lators out of ten are bulls, buying for a rise rather than 
selling for a fall, the big bull markets of the fore part of 
the century were disastrous to bucket shops. Many of 
them lost their nerve and hedged by purchasing stocks 
on the New York Exchange. 

An experienced bucket-shop proprietor once ex- 
pressed to me his candid and gloomy conviction that 
any bucket shop that forsook its principles by dealing 
in the regular market was doomed. As he explained it, 
the bucket shop’s customers were betting that stocks 
would go up; the proprietor was betting that the 
customers were wrong. Almost all bucket shops were in 


ures were not available, it was cal- 
culated that about $1,000,000,000 
was ordinarily employed in loans to brokers, mainly to 
enable them to carry stocks that their customers had 
bought on margin. Of late, both the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Stock Exchange have collected and 
published exact figures, the former weekly, the latter 
monthly. So the amount of money employed in loans 
to brokers on stock and bond collaterals is accurately 
known. The amount ran above $6,000,000,000 before 
the end of 1928. That is the target at which nearly 
all current criticism of stock speculation is aimed. 


Enter the Federal Reserve Act 


All the bank loans for every purpose in twenty 
Southern and Western states come to less than the 
loans to brokers in New York, in large part for financ- 
ing speculation in stocks. It is a lot of money. Senator 
Carter Glass, who took a leading part in shaping the 
Federal Reserve Act, and many other critics are saying 
loudly that something ought to be done about it. But 
before agreeing that anything of a legislative nature 
ought to be done, it would be well to turn back to that 
same Federal Reserve Act. One of the prime objects in 
passing it was to keep bank reserves out of the stock 
market, but it has had the opposite effect. 

At that time every bank kept part of its legal 
reserves on deposit in some central-city bank. A 
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Nebraska country bank might deposit in Omaha, a 
Georgia country bank in Atlanta, and so on. But the 
Omaha and Atlanta banks redeposited in New York, 
so an important part of the bank reserves of the whole 
country piled up there. And the New York banks in- 
vested a considerable part of such reserves in call 
loans to brokers on stock and bond collateral because 
in all ordinary times such loans 
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bank deposits in the United States, including savings 
deposits. Too much, any critic would say. But a broker 
might reply, ‘What else would you do with the 
money?” Ordinarily, this is surplus money for which 

there is no other demand at the moment. 
Any bank naturally wishes, first of all, to accommo- 
date its own customers, for the keeping of those 
customers’ deposit accounts is the 





can be liquidated on dernand. 


Brokers’ Loans 


But to the framers of the Federal 
Reserve System this habitual em- 
ployment of an important part of 
the country’s banking reserve to 
finance stock speculation seemed 
especially obnoxious. They pro- 
posed to stop it—first, by provid- 
ing that all banks belonging to the 
Reserve System must keep their 
legal reserves on deposit in the 
Federal Reserve Banks of their 
respective districts; second, by 


forbidding Federal Reserve Banks 








very breath of its life. If it loses 
them, it goes out of business. The 
banks in any community will first 
meet the local demands of legiti- 
mate business. But of late years, 
in a. great many American com- 
munities more money is always 
accumulating in the banks than 
there is at the time any legitimate, 
bank-worthy local demand for. 
National banks in country towns, 
for example, hold in round numbers 
$10,000,000,000 of deposits; but 
about $5,000,000,000 is invested in 
stocks and bonds, or in loans that 
are secured by stocks and bonds. 
Of course, some of the securities 








to rediscount paper secured by 

stock and bond collateral, excepting government 
bonds. This latter, they believed, would make Stock 
Exchange loans unpopular with the banks. 

But the Federal Reserve System has worked the 
other way. Instead of discrediting Stock Exchange 
loans, as the authors of the Act hoped, it has made 
them safer and in greater favor than ever. The reason 
is simple. Brief periods of panic, usually lasting only a 
day or so, occur on the Stock Exchange, during which 
everybody wants to sell and nobody wants to buy. 
It would be impossible to liquidate a great amount of 
call loans in such a market. There might be a pro- 
longed panic in which banks would find their reserves 
frozen in stock-market loans that could not be liqui- 
dated. There was that hazard. But the Reserve Act 
canceled it. True, the Federal Reserve Banks cannot 
rediscount paper secured by stock and bond collateral, 
but no bank has more than a small part of its total 
loans in such paper. Every bank has commercial paper 
that is eligible for rediscount at a Federal Reserve 
Bank. So if panic should ever freeze up stock-market 
loans, the banks could take their commercial paper 
to the Federal Reserve and keep solvent. A possible 
freezing of stock-market loans is no longer taken into 
account; such loans are actually more attractive than 
before. 

Students of legislation, especially of American 
legislation, need not be reminded that a law may have 
an effect the very opposite to what its authors in- 
tended. Thus the Sherman Act, which was really 
meant to prevent all combinations of competitive 
business, probably stimulated such combinations, by 
popularizing the New Jersey holding company and 
opening a luscious field for professional trust promot- 
ers. All wets in good standing affirm that legal prohi- 
bition has increased intemperance, and so on. Prudent 
people are growing very chary of legislative remedies 
for anything; such remedies are so apt to back-fire. 

Loans to New York brokers on stock and bond 
collateral are roughly equal to 10 per cent of all the 


and security loans are local, but 
more of them are not. State banks in country towns 
hold an aggregate of deposit even larger than the 
national banks, and a huge slice of their deposits, too, 
goes out of town for investment. 

The country town, by and large, may use more 
capital than it produces. But the local gas works, 
electric light plant, and street cars will probably be 
owned by a big system that does its financing in New 
York. The bonds issued for local public improvements 
will probably be sold in New York. Very likely the 
local chair factory belongs to a combination that looks 
elsewhere for capital for its permanent improvements. 

Thus the local bank, after meeting all legitimate 
local demands, has a lot of surplus money on hand. 
When brokers’ loans in New York were at their highest 
more than a third of the money for them was supplied 
by out-of-town banks. Considerably more than 
another third was supplied by private banks, New 
York agencies of foreign banks, and corporations and 
individuals with surplus cash on hand. One day early 
in July the call-money rate shot up to 10 per cent, and 
Wall Street banks calculated that $100,000,000 was 
wired in from London and Canada that day to loan at 
call. Legislation cannot prevent that. 


Cash on Demand 


Long experience has demonstrated that these stock- 
market loans are among the safest known. Except in 
some rare case of gross recklessness, the margin is 
wide enough to protect the borrower. Probably no 
other big line of paper anywhere in the world will show, 
over a long series of years, a smaller per cent of loss 
to the lenders. And, with very rare exceptions, over a 
long series of years the call loans have been convertible 
into cash on demand. Since the autumn of 1914, when 
the Stock Exchange was closed owing to the universal 
demoralization caused by the outbreak of a world 
war, there has been no business day on which 
such loans were not practically equivalent to 
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cash. Naturally, therefore, they are a powerful magnet 
for surplus funds, whether of banks, corporations, or 
individuals. 

National banks in country towns, as noted above, 
hold $10,000,000,000 of deposits. They are required to 
keep on deposit with the Federal Reserve Banks of 
their respective regions a legal reserve of about 
$500,000,000—7 per cent of their demand deposits 
and 3 per cent of their time deposits. That was all the 
bank-reserve money that the framers of the Federal 
Reserve Act took into account. But these country 
national banks at the same time keep on deposit with 
big-city banks about $900,000,000—that is, from 70 to 
80 per cent more than their deposits with Federal 
Reserve banks. In fine, there is a lot more surplus 
money in the country than the Federal Reserve Act 
reckons with. 


The Stock Boom Hits Its Stride 


A member bank will keep on deposit with the 
Federal Reserve Bank no more than the law requires 
it to because the Federal Reserve Bank pays no 
interest on deposits. Other cash surplus it will deposit 
with a big-city bank that does pay interest. The big- 
city bank, paying interest on its country-bank de- 
posits, naturally wants the money to earn something. 
At the same time the money must be so placed that it 
can be recovered quickly when the country bank wants 
it.So the big-city bank also makes call loans to brokers. 
But when the great expansion of brokers’ loans in 
1928 is mentioned, the New York banks are entitled 
to wear a most virtuous expression. They did not 
increase their own loans to brokers but reduced them. 
The increased supplies of funds for brokers’ loans came 
wholly from out-of-town banks, private banks, foreign 
banks, corporations, and individuals. 

By and large, brokers’ loans represent surplus funds, 
but the mischief that may arise was well illustrated 
in 1928. At the beginning of the great eruption of 
speculative activity in the late summer of 1927, money 
was unusually easy all over the country. The redis- 
count rate at all the Federal Reserve Banks was only 
3} per cent. Time money in New York, for commercial 
paper, was 4 per cent. And member banks the country 
over were borrowing only about $400,000,000 from 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The Reserve System is a money factory. Its most 
important single function is to take commercial paper 


from member banks and turn that paper into cash by 
rediscounting it, so that a solvent bank with sound 
business paper in its portfolio can always get cash to 
meet the demands of its depositors; also, to meet 
seasonal demands for crop moving, and so forth. But 
the system is not supposed to manufacture money 
merely for member banks’ profit. Especially it is by 
no means supposed to manufacture money so that 
member banks may lend it for stock speculation, how- 
ever profitable the transaction may be. It is pro- 
hibited from doing that. 

Now in 1928 the stock-market boom continued 
with increasing momentum. As prices rose and the 
trade grew livelier, brokers’ loans expanded more than 
$1,500,000,000. At the same time gold to the amount 
of nearly $500,000,000 moved out of the country. 
Money rates tightened up all around. Call money, on 
a spurt, went to 10 per cent, but 7 per cent or so 
became a common quotation. That ought to have dis- 
couraged speculation, and did so in midsummer for a 
while, but a relapse soon occurred. With this tighten- 
ing up of money, member banks began borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve Banks, rediscounting. By Sep- 
tember, 1928, such borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks amounted to more than $1,000,000,000. 

No brokers’ paper was used in this borrowing, for 
that is ineligible for rediscount. Presumably, no bank 
borrowed from the Federal Reserve System in order 
to use the money directly for brokers’ loans. Pre- 
sumably, also, legitimate rediscounts released other 
funds that were used for speculative loans. With call 
money around 7 per cent and the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate at 5 per cent, money leaked into 
brokers’ loans, or money that had been put into them 
failed to leak out. 


A Year of Hectic Speculation 


Beyond question, if legitimate business, because of 
gold exports, crop movements, and some increased 
industrial activity needed $600,000,000 of additional 
money, that money should have come out of over- 
swollen brokers’ loans. It did not come out of them, 
and the Federal Reserve Banks had to manufacture 
it by rediscounting. 

But how could you prevent that? Rediscounts at 
Reserve Banks are restricted to commercial paper and 
paper secured by government bonds. In a year of 
hectic stock speculation rediscounts rose more than 
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$600,000,000, 
but more than 
two thirds of 
that consisted of 
paper secured 
by government 
bonds. Banks 
belonging to the 
Reserve System 
own more than 
$2,000,000, 000 
in government 
bonds that they 
can sell any time 
they please. 
During the year 
referred to they 
raised more than 
$400,000,000 by pledging government bonds with 
Reserve Banks. But if the Reserve Banks had refused 
to lend, member banks could have sold the same 
amount of bonds and raised the money anyhow. 

No legislation can build a fence sufficiently hog- 
tight to keep money out of the stock market, if the 
money is in the country—or in the world, for that 
matter—and if the stock market, with good collateral 
to offer, will bid high enough for it. But continued 
high rates for call money will finally discourage bull 
speculation, force liquidation, and redress the balance. 
That is the most dependable remedy. It is worth 
noting that in the autumn of 1928, when money for 
brokers’ loans ruled above 7 per cent, money 
for commercial paper was only 53 per cent—indi- 
cating a conservative discrimination against specula- 
tive loans. 

As in the well-known case of drink, it is excess that 
causes social damage. What damage occurs in moder- 
ation is an individual affair. A man may lose his money 
in a quiet market as well as in a seething one, but he 
does not lose the innocent bystander’s money too. 
Loss to the bystander occurs first when money that 
might be productively employed is used in these non- 
productive loans. It is the simple case of George spend- 
ing his time playing seven-up when he ought to be 
hoeing the potatoes. 

We shall stick to our definition, however arbitrary it 
may sound, that speculation consists in trying to get 
something for nothing according to law. Twenty-five 
years and more ago, when I spent hours daily in 
brokers’ offices, a popular distinction was made be- 
tween speculating in stocks and merely gambling in 
them. To gamble, according to this definition, was to 
operate in a bucket shop, or just to shut your eyes and 
pitch in blindly; while to speculate was to make a 
conscientious study of conditions and follow the bright 
light of reason. 

On that head I may repeat a sage bit of counsel that 
was once vouchsafed me, quite off-hand, by one 
of the most successful manipulators of securities whom 
I have happened to know—the late Judge William H. 
Moore, of Tin Plate, Rock Island, and many other 
financial adventures. Said he, “‘To succeed in the stock 
market you should get all the information you can and 
analyze it to the best of your ability, in order to form a 
deliberate judgment as to whether a given stock is 
going up or down. Then bet the other way.” 
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The amount of study devoted to the subject has 
nothing to do with it, by our definition, nor the extent 
of information on which action is based. It is unproduc- 
tive. The prodigious quantity of money, time, and 
energy devoted to the stock market in 1928 added 
nothing to the wealth of the country. No automobile 
was a dime better or cheaper because 100,000 shares of 
General Motors were bought and sold daily. 

But we may admit a distinction between speculation 
and gambling by saying that a gambler wins only 
when and as somebody else loses an equal amount. A 
bets B $100 that General Motors will go up. If he is 
$100 richer, B is $100 poorer. But the speculator may 
win without loss to anybody in particular, or he may 
lose without gain to anybody in particular. A buys 
General Motors at 100 and sells at 150. B buys at 
150 and sells at 200. Both win. But the company 
meantime, by the application of invention, skill, and 
labor to raw materials may be creating twice as 
much wealth, so that 200 when B sells is as true a 
measure of the value of the stock as 100 was when 


A bought. 
Legitimate Profits 


Nobody has lost anything. More wealth has been 
brought into being. A and B have garnered some of it 
without having taken money out of the pocket of 
anybody else in particular—but also without having 
contributed anything worth inentioning to the crea- 
tion of additional wealth. Their case is just that of the 
man who buys a corner lot, sits do vn a spell while the 
town grows, and sells at a profit. 

It will be argued that the man who supplied the 
original $100 of capital to the company—which a share 
of stock theoretically represents—did by that supply 
of capital contribute to the creation of wealth, and 
each succeeding purchaser of the share, no matter how 
many of them, simply steps into his shoes and is en- 
titled to all the rewards. But when so many flourishing 
corporations practically make their own capital as they 
go along out of accumulated earnings, when the mar- 
ket turnover is running 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 shares 
daily, and when nine buyers out of ten never see a 
share of stock but just hand a margin to a broker and 
presently draw out a profit or pay in a loss, the virtue 
of the original contributor of capital must get pretty 
well worn out before the share comes to rest, if it ever 
does, in some 
investor’s safe- 
deposit box. 

Legitimate 
business is busi- 
ness that makes 
some useful or 
enjoyable thing, 
or distributes 
some such thing, 
or somehow or 
other facilitates 
the making or 
distribution of 
such a thing. It 
may be overpaid 

(Continued on 
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“FRITZ”? 


This giant steel hammer, used for forging huge blocks of 
crucible steel and fer half a century the pride of the Krupp 
works at Essen, Germany, received its nickname because of 
its ability to perform the most exacting tasks. 

The story is told that when Emperor William I visited 
the Cast Steel Works in 1877, the foreman asked for His 
Mayesty’s watch and, placing it on the block beneath the 
machine, allowed the hammer to drop just far enough to 


prevent the Emperor from withdrawing the timepiece but 
without marring the case. In appreciation of this feat, the 
Emperor presented his watch to the foreman. The hammer 
was supplanted in 1911 by modern hydraulic presses. 

The artist, O. Kuhler, an engineer by profession, is rapidly 
gaining a reputation as an interpreter of the modern indus- 
trial scene. There are but two proofs of the etching extant. 
This picture is reproduced fromone in possession of the artist. 





























BATTLING AGAINST THE 


HEAVENS 


I: Aviation Insurance Makes for Safety—By FREEMAN LINCOLN 
IT: Captain Wilkins, Famous Navigator of the Air—By R. C. ROGERS 


HEN Gene Tunney, heavy- 
weight boxer of some little 
fame, announced his in- 


tention of flying from Speculator, 
New York, to New York City in 
order to keep an important engage- 
ment at the Yankee Stadium, he 
brought forth sharp yelps of an- 
guish from the man who had made 
that engagement possible. 

“The risk,” Tex Rickard declared 
passionately,\‘is entirely toogreat!”’ 

The public moanings of the genial 
athletic promoter were received by 
a cynical and publicity-wise world 
with smiles of gentle tolerance, but 
reflection compels the admission 
that had Tunney’s taxi, a dual- 
motored Sikorsky Amphibian plane, 
come violently to earth on the 
banks of the upper Hudson the 
financial consequences would have 
been little short of catastrophic to 
the genial athletic promoter. 

Yet, with full appreciation of the 
dangers of the air, gained from long 


Drawings by Clayton Knight 


experience as an aviator, and with 
the disturbing knowledge that the 
pilot of the Tunney plane had re- 
cently wrecked another ship and 
seriously injured a passenger, an 


‘underwriter whose sole business it 


is to determine the nature of such 
risks believed, to the extent of 
$300,000, that the heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world 
would be rocketed several hundred 
miles through space to alight un- 
harmed on the Hudson River. He 
further believed—and backed his 
belief with $30,000—that the plane 
itself would receive no damage dur- 
ing the flight. The total premium 
exacted for this large coverage was 
slightly in exceess of $1,000. 

When questioned as to his de- 
fiance of fate, however, the under- 
writer simply shrugs and smiles. 
“We are writing the first aviation 
policies, just as someone must have 
written the first life-insurance pol- 
icies. It is pioneer work—but think 


of the man who ate the first oys- 
ter!” 

It is interesting, though not sur- 
prising, to learn that Lloyd’s in 
London ate the first aviation oys- 
ter. Ever since the early days of 
the eighteenth century, when those 
doughty gentlemen of the City 
met in a coffeehouse and figured 
out the probabilities of success of 
some trading venture to the Orient, 
Lloyd’s have been sampling first 
oysters. 

There were no indications of dis- 
may, therefore, when a young man 
strolled into the offices of Lloyd’s in 
1912 and requested insurance on his 
fleet of five airplanes. Lloyd’s 
merely smiled in return and won- 
dered if the gentleman would be 
kind enough to return in another 
week—the matter would be given 
serious consideration. Lloyd’s had 
no technical knowledge of airplanes. 
Airplanes were sailing overhead, to 
be sure, in constantly increasing 
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numbers, but in those days im- 
mediately preceding the war they 
were still regarded as crazy con- 
traptions of piano wire and brittle 
wood—dangerous playthings for 
the irresponsible. 

Lloyd’s did not weigh the ad- 
visability of the venture. That was 
taken for granted. The only prob- 
lem was the identity and where- 
abouts of the man best fitted to 
write the policy. He must, obvi- 
ously, know something about air- 
planes. It would be a far, far better 
thing, perhaps, if he knew all there 
was to know at the time about air- 
planes. 

Lloyd’s found their man. They 
could not very well have done 
otherwise, for his qualifications 
were too obvious to be overlooked. 
The gentleman of their choice held 
the thirtieth pilot’s license to be 
issued in Great Britain. He had 
been, as a matter of fact, the fourth 
or fifth Englishman to fly. Since 
1908 he had designed, built, and 
flown twenty-eight different types 
of aircraft. He had taken up the 
first air passenger, taught the first 
woman to fly, carried the first air 
freight and the first air mail in 
England. In 1911 he had presented 
a fleet of four aircraft to the British 
Government. 

Most important of all, he held 
the proud record of never having 
broken wood in the days when an 
all-metal airplane was but a dream. 


Lloyd’s First Policy 


Lloyd’s were in a happy mood 
when their would-be client returned 
to keep his appointment. 

““We have found the man,” they 
informed him confidently, “‘to write 
your policy.” 

““Splendid! Who might he be?”’ 

“Yourself, of course.” Lloyd’s 
were pleased with themselves. 
“‘Who else could he be?” 

And so it happened that the first 
airplane insurance policy ever is- 
sued was written by the beneficiary 
himself. Lloyd’s made, only one 
stipulation in regard to it. “Just be 
fair and impartial,’ they requested, 
“to both of us.” 

The year 1922 found their client 
in New York City industriously 
engaged in the infant business of 
underwriting aviation risks. Behind 
him were the days of the war, when 
he served with distinction as an 
officer in the Royal Flying Corps, 


and the ensuing days of peace, 
when he acted as aéronautical con- 
sultant to Lloyd’s and to large 
British aircraft manufacturers. In 
his heart was an absolute belief in 
the future of aviation as a great 
industry, and an equally firm belief 
that insurance would play a con- 
structive part in the development 
of that industry. 

Insurance companies previously 
had issued binders on aviation, as 
well as on the more common risks. 
They frequently faced claims, as 
a result, before the terms of the 
policy had been agreed upon, be- 
fore the rates of premium had been 
fixed, before a single cent of that 
premium had been paid. In addi- 
tion, the air operator was often 
protected for an extended period, 
only to refuse the policy altogether 
when he learned the conditions to 
be imposed upon him. 

Lloyd’s erstwhile client, how- 
ever, issued no binders. 
He held the operator 
covered only when the 
terms of the policy had 
been accepted by both 
parties and when the 
premium had been paid. 

There were those who 
thought that he at- 
tempted the impossible, 
but the fact remains 
that after seven years of 
experience American in- 
surance companies are 
still writing aviation pol- 
icies, and. they are writ- 
ing them at rates that 
are, on the average, some 
40 per cent less than 
they were in 1922. Sev- 
eral new underwriting 
firms have recently en- 
tered the field in com- 
petition with the pioneer. 
These underwriters are 
men of wide practical 
experience with aviation, 
who appraise each case carefully 
and separately, in the light of an 
intimate personal knowledge of the 
foibles of the air. 

It takes an aviator, the under- 
writers contend, to judge an avia- 
tor; to determine whether motors 
are trustworthy, repair facilities 
adequate, routes and_ schedules 
sensible, and business management 
sound. Decreased losses and lighter 
rates of premium bear out their 
contention conclusively but with 
less vividness, perhaps, than do the 





It takes an aviator to 
Judge an avialor. 


results in individual cases. There 
are many of these instances that go 
to prove the wisdom of this conten- 
tion of aviation underwriters. 
Take, for instance, the case of 
Captain Carranza, the brilliant 
Mexican flyer. On his flight from 
Mexico City to Washington, D. C., 
this able aviator was regarded as 
an insurable risk. The condition of 
his plane, the route he proposed to 
take, and the preparation he had 
made justified the insurers in pro- 
tecting him against personal acci- 
dent to the extent of $75,000. His 
plane was insured for an additional 
$25,000. The flight was successful. 
For his return trip Captain Car- 
ranza was not so well prepared. 
He had, moreover, ambitions to 
better Lindbergh’s record in time, 
and for that reason was determined 
to make a nonstop flight in prefer- 
ence to breaking the journey at 
500-mile intervals. He decided also 
to attempt to bridge the 
Gulf of Mexico in place 
of following the course 
along the shore. The 
storm signals were too 
obvious to be disre- 
garded, and the applica- 
tion of the Mexican ace 
for insurance was regret- 
fully denied. The wis- 
dom of that decision 
was tragically demon- 
strated when the aviator 
met his fate not far 


from New York. 
Playing Safe 


The aviation under- 
writer to-day searches 
vigilantly and unceas- 
ingly for the little red 
flags of danger. Some- 
times they flap brazenly 
in his face, sometimes 
they lie hidden behind a 
convincing screen of cam- 
ouflage; but in order to succeed he 
must find them all. A large part of 
his time, therefore, is spent in 
shaking his head sadly in the nega- 
tive. But he knows that he can 
conduct his business successfully in 
no other way. 

Several years ago an air trans- 
portation company just starting in 
business requested, upon its various 
properties, insurance from which 
the premium income would amount 
to something like $30,000 each 
year. The offer was tempting, but 
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upon a superficial examination the 
underwriter thought that he de- 
tected several noisome insects in 
the ointment. 

Therefore he refused to write 
the desired policies unless an 
independent engineer had investi- 
gated the proposition and found it 
good. The air transport company 
accordingly agreed to submit to the 
proposed scrutiny of an expert. 


Sound Advice 


| 
The engineer appointed 
took nearly six months to : 
complete his task, and dur- | 
ing that time six 
major  catastro- 
phies were suf- _ 
fered by the firm 
he was studying 
Had the insur- 
ance policies been 
written as_ re- 
quested, the losses to the 
insurers would have mount- 
ed to an imposing total. As 
they had not been written, 
the airway company saw vis- 
ions of swift financial ruin. 
The soundness of the un- 
derwriter’s judgment in the 
case had been strikingly 
demonstrated to the com- 
pany, and it decided to 
clean house. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of the engin- 
eer they altered their per- 
sonnel, equipment, routes, 
and schedules. They made 
themselves insurable in the 
eyes of the underwriter, and 
he in turn did not hesitate to meet 
their demands for insurance when 
they had done so. The results were 
favorable from every point of view. 
Aviation underwriters admit that 
the application blanks offered to 
their clients present many restric- 
tions. An aviator might justly claim 
that under their provisions he 
would be able to take his plane up 
only at high noon of a clear, calm 
day and to circle once or twice 
over the airdrome. The under- 
writers, however, maintain that 
those restrictions are always sub- 
ject to deletion and amendment. 
Major Reed M. Chambers, vice- 
president of a comparatively new 
firm of aviation underwriters and a 
former Army pilot, states that 
the range of an applicant’s insur- 
ability widens proportionally with 
the lengthening of his successful 
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performance in the air. Insurance 
is available to an aviator who has 
had only twenty-five hours’ ex- 
perience in solo flying, provided he 
agrees to remain within gliding dis- 
tance of his landing field. When 
that same man has been credited 
with two hundred or more hours of 
solo work he is eligible for insurance 
protecting him within a radius of 
one hundred miles of home. To 


% 


Rocketed several hundred miles—to alight 


unharmed on the Hudson River. 


carry the idea to its logical con- 
clusion, Major Chambers states 


‘that he would not hesitate to offer 


the widest kind of coverage to a 
veteran of some two thousand fly- 
ing hours. “If a pilot like Art 
Goebel or Eddie Stinson asked me 
for insurance,” he says, “‘I should 
feel justified in covering him by 
day or night, in any kind of weather, 
with any plane, anywhere within 
the boundaries of the United 
States.” 

Insurance underwriters, in other 
words, are ready and willing to 
codperate. They are pioneers them- 
selves, and they are anxious to aid 
the pioneers of aviation. They wish 
that they could help them further 
by insuring nonstop flights across 
the continent, hops over the Atlan- 
tic, and exploration work at the 


North and South Poles. They feel, 
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however, that the good of the in- 
dustry as a whole does not permit 
the acceptance of such great risks. 


Fire Hazards 


As a proof of the necessity for 
wise selection, one underwriter 
points out that had his firm ac- 
cepted all the business offered to it 
during a single period of thirty 
days, the resultant losses 
would have amounted to 
more than $500,000. “It is 
not difficult to imagine,” he 
continues, “the effect which 
such losses would have on 
existing insurance rates.” 

The crying needs of the 
aviation industry at the 
present time, from the in- 
surance point of view, are 
the reduction of the great 
fire hazard and the 
more careful training 
of pilots. Airmen have 
not fully awakened to the 
fact that flying has ceased 
to be a magnificent gamble 
and that it has moved into 
the realm of big business. 
For that reason many of 
them have not taken even 
ordinary precautions to pro- 
tect their properties. It is a 
common sight to find in- 
flammable waste lying about 
outside a hangar housing 
three valuable planes. With- 
in that hangar, spectators 
with lighted cigars and cigar- 
ettes wander where they 
will. In the center, a plane 
with its motor still hot is being 
refueled from a hose suspended 
from the ceiling. High-test gasoline 
is spilled liberally upon the floor. 
In a not far distant corner a man 
is working with a flaming blow- 
torch. Under such conditions it is 
small wonder that fire losses are 
frequent. 

The underwriter is the last man 
to deny that there are many splen- 
didly trained pilots in the United 
States. He maintains, however, 
that there is a very real need for 
more aviators of similar capabil- 
ities. Seventy out of every hundred 
airplane accidents are caused by 
pilots’ mistakes, according to one 
aviation underwriter; Colonel Lind- 
bergh places the figure as high as 
eighty. 

New planes are now taking to the 
air every day. If they are to be 
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operated successfully and are to 
be eligible for insurance they must 
be flown by men equal to any emer- 
gency, “Give us a few thousand 
first-rate pilots,” insurance men 
declare, “‘give us better fire con- 
ditions, too, and aviation rates will 
take care of themselves.” 


I. 
IN THE FALL of 1922 a rather 


bald, mild-mannered man with a 
rectangular face beaten by all 
weathers into lines that grooved 
deeply when he smiled a _ slow 
smile returned to London. 

He had just completed an expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic headed by 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, which had 
ended in the death of that gallant 
leader. 

Captain George Herbert Wilkins, 
since knighted, found that his work 
as a scientist and explorer had 
recommended him to the attention 
of the British Museum, which 
great institution sent him shortly 
into South Australia at the head of 
a scientific expedition that carried 
on tropical investigation for three 
years. In 1925 he was in New York 
City, brown as a saddle, and his 
amazingly versatile intelligence 
was packed with ideas for Arctic 
ventures. 

Presently he secured the backing 
of the American Geographical 
Society and the Detroit Aviation 
Society to make a west-east flight 
across the North Pole, and in the 
early winter of 1926 he started for 
Alaska with the announced inten- 
tion of discovering new lands for 
the United States and founding an 
air route over the top of the world. 

This was before either Byrd or 
Amundsen and_ Ellsworth had 
journeyed to Spitzbergen, and up 
to that date Wilkins’s expedition 
was the most completely and 
efficiently outfitted undertaking 
ever to travel north. He proposed 
to take in supplies from the rail- 
road at Nenana down the Tanana 
River to Fort Gibbon, then across 
the Endicott range to the head- 
waters of the John River, down 
that stream to its confluence with 
the Anuktovik, to the Arctic, and 
thence along the Arctic Coast to 
Point Barrow, using snow motors 
as tractors. The sourdough mala- 
mute drivers of Alaska swore he 
could not do it. He tried and found 
that the old-timers were quite 


right. He couldn’t. Out sallied the 
supply train from Nenana only to 
return defeated, leaving provisions 
of food and fuel scattered over a 
seventy-mile long trail of failure. 

Then at Fairbanks the mayor of 
that frigid town held a celebration 
to christen his two planes, and 
Palmer Hutchinson, newspaper cor- 
respondent attached to the expedi- 
tion, walked under the steel 
propeller of one of the machines and 
was smashed instantly to death. 
Two days later both planes were 
themselves crippled upon the Fair- 
banks field, cracked up, rendered 
useless for flight. Wilkins’s jinx 
had become, in the Alaskan spring 
of 1926, the chief topic of sour- 
dough conversation. One plane was 
scrappily repaired, and Wilkins 
flew over the Endicotts to Barrow. 
And there his ship was perma- 
nently wrecked. 

He refused to quit. He returned 
to Fairbanks with salvaged parts, 
incorporated them in the remaining 
cripple, and flew again to Barrow. 
There, waiting for a lieutenant who 
had started from Fort Gibbon 
with sixty-eight dogs and six men 
to bring in supplies and a power 
plant for a radio, he welcomed in a 
shattered group of snow-blind 
wretches who had lost two com- 
rades and fifty-seven dogs, and 
who had abandoned the power 
plant on the barren shores of the 
unnavigable Anuktovik River. Wil- 
kins thought things over and de- 
cided that he was, for that 
summer, licked. He returned to 
Fairbanks and thence to Detroit; 
and the loungers in Charlie 
Brower’s trading post at Barrow 
said, “‘I told you so,” and settled 
down for the winter. 

And almost before they knew it, 
Wilkins was again in their midst. 
The year 1927, which saw Lind- 
bergh acclaimed and Byrd a fixed 
star in the firmament of aviation, 
beheld Wilkins, unheralded and 
almost alone, fighting more bad 
luck at Point Barrow. 

With his pilot, Carl Ben Eielson, 
he had sailed for Alaska in the 
spring with two Stinson planes and 
a Fokker. At Fairbanks one of the 
Stinsons smashed its skis upon 
landing with a heavy load and was 
replaced with a hireling. Then the 
three planes were flown to Barrow, 
and on March 29th, Wilkins and 
Eielson, with sufficient fuel for 
fourteen hundred miles, took off 


in the remaining Stinson to fly six 
hundred miles northwest, two hun- 
dred miles south, and so home 
again. After covering five hundred 
and fifty miles engine trouble 
forced them down, and the Stin- 
son was put out of commission. 

The relation of Wilkins’s and 
Eielson’s return on the pack ice 
of the Arctic to Alaskan land would 
in itself compose the matter for an 
epic of courageous endurance. Un- 
deterred by danger, the former, 
inherently a scientist, carved two 
holes in the ice with a chisel, then 
exploded a dynamite charge to 
ascertain the ocean depth by the 
sonic method. He found a depth of 
three miles, which seemed to in- 
dicate that the Arctic land so often 
speculated upon was, if it existed 
at all, far from that spot. They 
took off, finally, after repairs, to 
discover in ten minutes of flying 
that they had no more fuel. Again 
Eielson brought the plane down 
upon the ice. It was evident that if 
they were to return to land they 
had no means of doing so save upon 
their feet. 


Success the Third Time 


For a week they camped upon 
the drifting floes, breaking up the 
plane and constructing a sled of 
the wreckage, after which they 
walked ten miles a day for ten 
days, hauling the sled, falling now 
and again into the freezing sea 
and encountering a temperature 
varying between 20 and 40 degrees 
below zero. They reached Beechey 
Point, on the northern tip of 
Alaska, and in time a plane from 
Fairbanks brought them in, and in 
time Wilkins returned to Detroit. 
He had, in so far as his west-east 
flight was concerned, failed again. 

But the man was indomitable, 
and his backers, Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, director of the American 
Geographical Society. and the per- 
sonnel of Detroit Aviation Society, 
did not lose faith in him. 

Last spring, for the third con- 
secutive time, he was again at 
Point Barrow. On April 15th, at 
10 a. M., Carl Eielson took the ship 
into the air and after twenty and a 
half hours’ flying landed in Spitz- 
bergen at 11 A. M. on April 21st. 

For five days they had been 
storm-bound on Deadman’s Is- 
land, a detached sliver of coastal 

(Continuea on Page 155) 











THIS BUSINESS OF BOOKS 


The Age-Old Axiom That Demand Creates Supply Breaks Down, and To-day’s 


High Price Becomes the Bargain of To-morrow 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


OWADAYS the man in the street takes 
an interest in books: that is to say, 
he does in some books and in impor- 
tant streets. Time was—and it is not 
so many years ago—when the sale of 
a notable private library or a collec- 

tion of books was referred to as a matter that might 
be worthy of the attention of a few old gentlemen of 
literary or antiquarian tastes. 

Who or what has brought about this change, and 
what does it imply? Primarily, I think, it implies the 
democratic spread of appreciation of the better things 
of life and an increasing recognition of the value of 
the best that has been said and thought in the world; 
which is Matthew Arnold’s definition of culture. 

Now I am far from claiming culture—and I don’t 
much like the word—for a man whose means permit 
him to pay $10,000 for a copy of the first edition of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” He may be as ignorant as a 
Hottentot, but the chances are that he is not; and even 
if at first he is, after he has paid $8,000 for Walton’s 
‘Angler’ and $6,000 for Gray’s “Elegy” he will have 
discovered that 

he is paying 

these large 
sums for 
shabby 
books 

















Book collecting, like 
other appetites, grows 
by what it feeds upon 
—A. Edward Newton. 


because they are scarce. And they are scarce because 
for years—or it may be for centuries—people have 
agreed that these books have moved them profoundly. 

Along with this growth of spread of literary ap- 
preciation is another factor; namely, that natural 
acquisitiveness that is the basis of civilization. 

The first thing that a man does after having pos- 
sessed himself of food, clothes, and shelter is to desire 
a thing for its ornamental value. He will beautify the 
earthen dish out of which he eats, and with the pas- 
sage of time—much time—and with the possession of 
the necessities of life, he will seek to surround himself 
with some of its luxuries. The difference between the 
age in which we live and every preceding age is in the 
democratization (if the word may be permitted) of 
luxuries. This is a truism, but it needs to be stated if 
I am to make my point. 

People, in this country at least, are dynamic. They 
are continually coming up from the bottom, and in 
ever increasing numbers. Consciously or otherwise, we 
ape our superiors; Tom Jones and Tom Brown (that 
these are the names of famous novels is a coincidence), 
having arrived, ask themselves, “‘Why should not I 
have first editions?’ But the men above them, having 
what used to be called a classical education, have 
books in which the Joneses and the Browns find it 
pretty difficult to take an interest. They are not very 
keen to secure an early Aristotle or a late Cicero; if 
they are to have books they want books written by 
men very like themselves for men like themselves; 
and remembering perhaps the pleasure that “‘The 

Vicar of Wakefield,” say, gave them years ago, they 

think they will buy a copy. 
Having perhaps only a few dollars to spend, 
they are amazed to hear that it is worth 
$500, and they think that they will be 
satisfied with a copy of Kipling’s “‘Captains 

Courageous.” They buy it—and a start has 

been made. The book they bought is very 

shabby, and they have it bound; this is too 
bad, for by binding it, someone tells them, 
they have removed any small value that 
it originally had, and they start again. 

They get a good copy of “Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin,” or some other book that once 

gave them pleasure. The Joneses and the 

Browns are now incipient collectors. 

This, or something akin to this, is going 
on all over this great country. As time 
goes on they buy more books; and one 
day, when they read in a paper that a copy 
of “‘The Vicar of Wakefield” has sold at 
auction for $1,000, they regret that they 

did not buy it when it was offered at $500. 

That clinches the business—especially if by 

this time they have made the acquaintance 
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of a bookseller who stimulates their ap- 





petites almost beyond endurance. He may 
be well informed, or he may be as ignorant 
as they, but sooner or later they will fall in ‘ 
with a man worthy of their confidence. And ‘ Py, 
then—good night! 

A distinguished collector has just pub- 
lished a catalogue of his Lewis Carroll col- 
lection, undoubtedly the finest in the world. 
This collector, who is a banker by trade, 
says: “‘No other collection makes the appeal 
that books make. They can be handled, 
looked at, and read, all with infinite satis- 
faction to their possessor.” 


All for Twenty Cents 


Books have, indeed, this threefold interest, 
and the prices that the great books now fetch, 
at auction and in the shops, amaze the man 
in the street. They would amaze him still 
more if he could see the items that make 
such deep inroads into our bank accounts. 
Slender volumes of Shakespeare, containing 
each one play only, bringing twenty-five, 
fifty, seventy-five thousand dollars; Bibles, 
topping a hundred thousand; novels, lots of 
them, selling for three and five thousand 
dollars each—and, in the case of “Pick- 
wick,” from fifteen to twenty thousand. It 
will be seen that book collecting nowadays 
presupposes book dealers with stocks run- 
ning into several millions. Verily, the book- 
collecting game has changed since I was a 
boy. It is now possible to make a living 
selling books; ask Dr. Rosenbach if it is not. 
Going on fifty years ago, this was difficult 
or impossible, owing to the competition of 
the department store, which was then just 
beginning to function. 

May I be permitted a personal reminis- 
cence? Years ago I was in the employ of 
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Porter & Coates, a once fashionable book- 











store in Philadelphia. I was not supposed to 
have sufficient intelligence to sell books, but 
my sponsors thought that in time I might 
be taught how to dispose of pens, ink, and 
paper. (How much fun I am having with 
them now!) I remember thinking, ‘‘Some day I shall 
be permitted to sell books!’ but the time never came. 

Porter & Coates, a Quaker concern, was patronized 
by men and women who wore the Quaker garb and 
employed the plain language. The competition of the 
department store was terrific, and it was the firm’s 
silly idea to meet this competition and crush it! 
One day a stout old lady came in to buy a novel; she 
did not know what she wanted, she wanted to “look 
around.” Finally she fell into the clutches of Ned 
Campion, at that time a dapper young man, full of 
wit and impudence. (The last two attributes he still 
has; may he live and sell books forever!) 

“A novel, madam? Yes, madam. Have you read 
‘Ben Hur’?”’—at that time, the book of the year. The 
lady had not; she did not care for the title. “It’s an 
excellent book, madam. I assure you, perfectly proper. 
One dollar and ten cents.” 


COURTESY CULVER SERVICE 


A portion of the manuscript of a beloved poem, “ 
That and a’ That,” 


For a’ 
by Robert Burns, now in the possession 


of The Rosenbach Company, of New York. 


Here I must digress to say that the retail price of 
this excellent novel, published by Harper & Brothers, 
was $1.50; the trade discount for small quantities was 
a third off, on larger orders a third and ten, and on 
good big orders forty. It was the habit of the book- 
stores to bunch their orders so as to get the maximum 
discount, which made the cost of the book 90 cents. 
Overhead and profit was to come out of the tiny sum 
of 20 cents. It was a ridiculous situation; one could 
make a better living selling papers in the street. 

“That is the cut price, madam. The regular price is 
$1.50... . Have I a rubbed copy? No, madam, but 
I will be glad to rub this one for you. Yes, madam, a 
dollar ten is the lowest price. . . . Another color bind- 
ing? No, madam, they are all bound alike, in the lat- 
est shade—elephant’s breath. 

“Do we deliver? Certainly. .. 
day; early to-morrow. 


. No, madam, not to- 
You see, it would cost ten 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


This copy of the famous Gutenberg Bible was sold for $106,000—the highest price 

ever paid for a book at public auction—to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, of New York 

City. It was later bought from him by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness and given to Yale 

University. These two volumes represent one of the finest examples in existence of 

the first printed Bible and the first books printed from movable type. At the close of the 

World War, they were placed on the London book market by the monks of the ancient 
Benedictine abbey of Melk, Austria. 
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cents in car fare and take a boy more than an hour 

to go and come from West Philadelphia. . . . Your 

friend’s in a_ hospital? Well, doubtless she will 

remain there until to-morrow; I’m sorry, we can’t 

deliver it before. Charge it? Certainly; what name?” 
And all this to make twenty cents! 


What Makes for Rarity 


Through such tuition as this the bookstore has 
completely emerged. Prices are, in general, no longer 
cut, nor should they be. The idea was, of course, to 
suggest to the customer that if a book for which most 
stores were asking $1.50 could be had at a certain 
store for $1.10, all other merchandise was priced ac- 
cordingly. Gradually the public discovered that it was 
wiser to pay a fair price for everything, rather than to 
get a book cheap and a pair of shoes dear. 

Then, too, a good many people liked to have a little 
talk with an intelligent person about the book or 
books they were buying. This, in time, had two results: 
people of intelligence landed jobs behind book count- 
ers, and the bookstore became a sort of rendezvous for 
people of similar tastes. 

Such a place, in the early ’60’s, was John Penning- 
ton’s. Mind you, reader, I know nothing of this famous 
shop except from hearsay; but “‘before the war,’’ as 
it used to be said—meaning the Civil War—John 
Pennington kept an establishment on Seventh Street 
near Walnut, in Philadelphia. Here gathered the élite 
of Philadelphia as well as gentlemen from the South, 
who, enriched by the sale of slaves, indigo, cotton, 
and rice, had plenty of money with which to gratify 
their taste in bibliographical luxuries. 

In those days buyers went in for excellent editions of 
standard works, chiefly in English but also in French, 
in fine leather bindings; and Philadelphia had not then 
lost to New York its distinction of being the most 
important book-distributing center in America. 

What is the situation to-day? Well, of course 
there is only one New York, but the world’s greatest 
bookseller began his career in Philadelphia and still lives 
there—even if he has recently bought a mansion in 
New York for the better display of such a stock as has 
never before been seen in any bookstore. But in 
Philadelphia one can still look over a stock worth a 
million or two, and in half a dozen lesser establish- 
ments one can find books that it will tax one’s purse to 
pay for. And this is true all the way to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The money spent every year for rare books is enor- 
mous. In almost every big city, and in many small 
towns, are to be found collectors who do not boggle at 
the big prices that rare books now fetch, for well they 
know that the high price of to-day is the bargain of 
to-morrow. 

And one great difference between the American 
collector and his European rival is this: the American 
almost invariably forms his library with the idea of 
giving it to the public at or before his death; in Eng- 
land, libraries are kept in the family from one genera- 
tion to another. Many of the great British collections 
that have been disposed of during the past twenty- 
tive years have remained untouched, uncared for, their 
value unsuspected for a century; they were regarded 
as heirlooms in name if not in fact. On the other hand, 


our wealthy collectors either arrange that their 
libraries shall be sold immediately on their death, or 
else, in the case of the more important collections, 
leave them to the state or to the nation. 

The unthinking sometimes show surprise upon 
hearing that some seemingly high price has been paid 
for an item, the value of which they could scarcely 
understand. But follow that book or manuscript to its 
destination, and it will invariably be found that some 
public institution is its final owner. It is the eagerness 
of the collector to complete, to round out, to make 
more useful the collection to which he may have de- 
voted the leisure of his life that accounts for the high 
prices paid to-day. 

More and more people collect books, and more and 
more the supply tends to become exhausted. The old 
axiom that demand creates supply does not function 
when applied to rare books. 

This brings us back to the question—and it is one 
frequently asked—what books are rare and why? 
Old books, even very old books, are not rare unless 
they have, in addition to their age, some other attri- 
bute to recommend them. This attribute may be 
described as the favorable judgment of the many. 
One may dislike Milton and find it impossible to read 
“Paradise Lost,’ but one’s personal opinion makes no 
difference; the world has appraised it, and from its 
verdict there is no appeal. The time will come when 
it will be practically impossible to get a good copy. 
Its price will continue to advance, and a man having 
a copy for sale, whether he lives in New York or in 
Oshkosh, will soon find the world beating a path to his 
shop—to quote, obliquely, Emerson. 


A Harmless Fad 





The college professor who affects to disregard first 
editions is as culpable as the mechanic who takes no 
interest in his tools, for as one of the most distin- 
guished men of Harvard has said, “the presence of the 
author is in them as it cannot be in later issues. We 
must have later issues, too, for study or for frequent 
use, but a book which its author has seen, and per- 
chance has read, has an emotional value which can 
hardly be computed.” And if this is so of a book, how 
much more true is it of a manuscript, in which may be 
seen, perhaps, the author’s idea developing. 

Book collecting, like other appetites, grows by what 
it feeds upon. When one can no longer buy interesting 


‘old books he will buy interesting modern ones. 


The only objection to paying fancy prices for 
modern books is that, however desirable they may be 
in themselves, they are for the most part printed on 
bad paper and must sooner or later fall to pieces. 
Eighteenth-century books—to go back no farther— 
were printed, however poorly, on rag paper. Rag 
paper is practically unobtainable to-day; hence it is 
that books are issued nowadays in limited editions 
on better-than-ordinary paper, which may be sup- 
posed to survive their creators. 

Collecting these books is a harmless fad. They are 
pleasant to read and to possess, and they afford the 
author, the publisher, and the seller a profit. All of 
which is just as it should be, for—there is excellent 
authority for this statement—the laborer is worthy 


of his hire. 











INDUSTRY GOES TO SCHOOL 


Oldest of the Arts, Harvard Aims to Make it 


the Newest of the Great Professions 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


HE John W. Weeks Me- 
morial Bridge, arching flatly 
across the Charles River at 
Cambridge, leads from the long- 
established buildings and traditions 
of the old Harvard to the red brick 
and white pillars of structures hous- 
ing an experiment that has grown 
into an enterprise—the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

There, where dormitories, _li- 
brary, and faculty building have 
risen through the $6,000,000 gift of 
George F. Baker from what was, 
till lately, a swamp, one of the 
newest schools of the nation’s oldest 
university is beginning to fulfill 
the twofold task to which it is 
dedicated, namely, the education 
of young men in the broad prin- 
ciples, theories, and ethics of busi- 
ness and—more ambitious—the 
enlightening of business itself con- 
cerning these same ethics, theories, 
and principles. The school, if its 
purposes can be accomplished en- 
tire, not only will furnish to 
industry, finance, and commerce 
men better fitted for positions of 
responsibility but will advance the 
disheveled, somewhat bewildered 
giant, Business, into the rank and 
dignity of the professions. Such is 
the dream of those who created 
it. 


The Growth of an Idea 


That dream, which has its ma- 
terial manifestation in the stately 
group of buildings beside the 
Charles, had the slow and cautious 
growth of long-lived things. Its 
original conception bore little re- 
semblance to its realization. Presi- 
dent Eliot, a quarter-century ago, 
in seeking to enlarge the sphere of 
Harvard’s usefulness to America, 
proposed tentatively that a 
graduate school be established to 
train young men for diplomatic 
careers. A multitude of influences of 
which Dr. Eliot; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, present president of Har- 
vard; Edwin F. Gay, professor of 


economic history; Frank William 
Taussig, professor of political econ- 
omy; and the late Archibald C. 
Coolidge, professor of history, were 
the chief academic exponents, ma- 
terially altered the original inten- 
tion. 


A High Purpose 


In 1908 the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
began its first year with 12 stu- 
dents. Last year it had 863. At its 
outset it was an experiment. There 
was need for what it purposed in 
American business, but whether it» 
could fulfill its purposes was a 
question designedly left open for a 
decade. Not until 1919 did it pass 
from the experimental stage into a 
permanent part of the university. 
Dr. Gay was its first dean. Wallace 
B. Donham, its present head and 
formerly vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, of Boston, 
succeeded him. 

The school was a departure in 
two ways. It was the first ex- 
clusively graduate business school 
to be established in America; it 
attacked the problem of fitting its 
students for their life work on a 
broader front than heretofore had 
been attempted. Business schools 
are an old story. Any town big 
enough to support a street-car line 
has at least one that fits its stu- 
dents, more or less efficiently, to 
become bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. 

Such schools teach a sufficient 
amount of the actual technique of 
business to get their graduates jobs. 
The Harvard school has a wider 
and deeper purpose. It teaches the 
underlying principles, the theory 
and ethics of that conglomerate, 
groping, continually more complex 
mass of activity called “business.” 
But it makes no attempt to fit its 
students for any specific posts 
therein. A graduate of the institu- 
tion to-day is worth probably little 
more as an immediate employee 


than is the lad who has been 


graduated from the Imperial Busi- 
ness College of Climax, Iowa. 

West Point subjects a cadet to 
four years of unremitting intensive 
training, and at the end of that 
period he becomes a second lieuten- 
ant. Good second lieutenants can 
be made in less than four months’ 
time. Wartime experience has 
proved this. The major part of the 
four-year course at West Point is 
devoted to giving the cadet the 
grasp of broad principles he will 
need years hence, when he becomes 
a colonel. A similar theory governs 
the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. 

Business in the past century has 
outgrown all other institutions. 
Industry, commerce, finance have 
left the remaining fields of human 
endeavor far behind. New prov- 
inces opened by science continually 
drive business forward into greater 
expansion, greater specialization, 
greater complexity. 


Business Ethics 


A century ago the man who 
entered an industry as an ap- 
prentice found a comparatively 
simple institution, in which he 
might climb upward and receive 
training as he climbed. The in- 
dustrial employee to-day is but an 
insignificant cog or ratchet in an 
immense machine. His work is 
specialized and affords him no 
clear view of the purposes, the 
motive forces, the organization of 
the business as a whole. Unless he 
be a genius, immensely lucky, or a 
relative of his employer, his rise 
usually is slow, limited. It is almost 
impossible for him to obtain that 
breadth of comprehension that a 
chief executive should possess. 

There is also the matter of 
ethics. Professional men have fixed 
standards already prepared for 
their guidance. A lawyer, a physi- 
cian, a minister directs his work 
by rules that have been formulated 
by tradition and the accumulated 
thought of his predecessors. There 
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COURTESY AIR SERVICE OF NEW ENGLAND, INC, 


This air view of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration shows the fan-shaped 
arrangement of the buildings and their location on the bank of the historic Charles River. 


is no analogous guide in business. 
Its ethics have lagged. They grow, 
but slowly. Antitrust laws and like 
legislation try to enforce them. 
Trade associations are formed to 
stimulate them. Business conven- 
tions discuss the relations of in- 
dustries to society. There is much 
said and written’ recently of 
“service,” of the necessity of labor 
for majority rather than individual 
profit. The leaven is at work, but 
the gigantic growth of industry 
outstrips it. 

Not so long ago the industrial 
magnate reserved ethics or con- 
sideration of social responsibility 
for post-mortem restitution. He 
indulged in brigandage and piracy 
all his days and offered recompense 
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to the society on which he had 
preyed by widespread public be- 
quests in his will. A more common 
current type is the business man 
who works for the commonweal, 
who subscribes to charities and is a 
philanthropist—outside his own 
business. He compensates the world 
at large for the ruthlessness with 
which he runs his own concern. 
Neither is the type that can 
lead, if big business eventually is 
not to destroy itself. Professional 
ethics, consciousness of responsi- 
bility to society are requisites, if 
the present social system is to be 
preserved. Recognition of the need 
for these, appreciation of their slow 
development were factors largely 
responsible for the creation of the 
Harvard business 


professionalization of 
business. It purpose, 


school. Its aim is the ganssqsnm 





in the words of Dean 
Donham, is to teach 
men “to work out 
their own business re- 
lationships in ways 
which contribute to 
social progress.” 

The inculcation of 
business ethics, the 
equipment of men for 





positions of executive 
trust are the twin 
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principles upon which the insti- 
tution was founded. During its 
experimental stage, business men 
in general were not uniformly en- 
couraging. Many, under the spell of 
their own self-made success, in- 
sisted that executive ability was a 
gift; that it could not be taught; 
that executives were born, not 
made; and that the best way to 
begin a career in business was to 
start as office boy. 

Others were more sympathetic. 
One man was particularly in- 
terested in the ideals and intentions 
of the school. He himself had begun 
his life work as grocery clerk in 
Troy, New York, and his salary 
had been $2 a week. He had risen 


to a position of great distinction 








Chase Hall and proposed 
instructors’ house. 


and wealth, and when Harvard 
prepared to launch a campaign to 
raise a foundation for the new 
school in 1924, George F. Baker 
gave the required $5,000,000 and 
in 1926, when the buildings were 
dedicated, added another million 
to his gift. 


No Munificent Salaries 


The school now stands, dignified, 
harmonious, a complete unit with a 
capacity of 1,000 students. It is 
dedicated not only to the teaching 
of business but to research into the 
principles of business itself—to 
make more competent business 
men and to enlighten and organize 
their occupation. Its two-year 
course leads to the degree of Master 
of Business Administration. While, 
properly, it is a graduate institu- 
tion, it admits a few men without 
college background who already 
have held executive posts. Instruc- 
tion concerns itself most heavily 
with the theory and general princi- 
ples of business, rather than with 
fitting men for specific posts. 

Mention of the salaries graduates 
can command brings to the faces 
of faculty members a deploring 
and somewhat apprehensive expres- 
sion. They have been affronted and 
the aim of the school has been 
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misrepresented too of- 
ten for them to remain 
impassive when the 
subject is brought up. 
“We don’t,” Deane 
W. Malott, assistant 
dean, protested, “‘ teach 
our men how to make 
money. There are no 
phenomenal salaries 
given our graduates at 
the start because they 
aren't worth it. Our 
purpose is tomake them 
capable of attaining 
positions of real re- 
sponsibility perhaps 
ten or fifteen years after 
they start business.” 
There is always a 
job waiting for a gradu- 
ate from the school— 
often two or three jobs. 
But he is offered as a 
rule a salary not ap- 
preciably higher than 
that he would have 
received had he not 
had these additional 
years of intensive 
education. While he is learning 
the technique and the daily rou- 
tine of whatever particular busi- 
ness he has entered he will draw 
only small dividends, if any, from 
his school training. It is later—ten 
years later on the average—that 
he will reach a post of such im- 
portance that the principles he has 
been taught at the school will at 
last be of financial profit to him. 
“We are not so much concerned 
with the job a man gets at first,” 
Mr. Malott continued. “It is the 
background for the post he may get 


‘later that we endeavor to supply.” 


So much has been printed that is 
entirely misleading in 
regard to the salaries 
awaiting students 
upon graduation that 
the school has pre- 
pared a survey that 
counteracts aureate 
misstatements and 
justifies its claim that 
the job of ten years 
after graduation is the 
position for which it 
trains its graduates. 
This survey shows 


The Faculty Club, 

with connecting 

archways to flank- 
ing dormitories. 
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that the first job a man gets 
after taking his degree pays 
about $1,900 yearly. The aver- 
age salary of a man ten years 
after graduation is between $6,000 
and $7,000, but the alumnus who 
has been out fifteen years usually 
is making more than double that 
amount. 


Practical Expervence 


Students are drilled thoroughly 
in the two great tools of business— 
accounting and statistics—and in 
the fundamental economic prin- 
ciples underlying all commercial 
enterprises. The work is by no 
means entirely theoretical, how- 
ever. The general laws set forth 
are applied continually to problems 
drawn from the business world it- 
self. Lectures are pointed and 
illustrated by such cases, and a 
corps of recent graduates is em- 
ployed in the collection of business 
problems for class discussion. 

An instructor on the manage- 
ment of public utilities, for ex- 
ample, wishes to present to his class 
the economics of copper purchase. 
A man is sent to some public-utility 
concern to find out how it deals 
with this problem—whether it con- 
siders it better to buy in large 
quantities when necessary, or take 
advantage of the market and pur- 
chase in small lots. The situation 
that the investigator finds is then 
presented to the class, and each 
member is called upon to analyze 
and comment upon it. 
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The Baker Library, where last year nearly two hundred hard-boiled 


business men threshed out their problems in the summer school. 


Thus, throughout the two years 
of training, each student is brought 
into contact with the problems, 
trends, and methods of industry. 
In addition, men intimately and 
authoritatively con- 


by a member of the school faculty. 
In addition, the school will pub- 
lish an index-digest of these cases 
to serve as a reference volume 
for business men and students. By 


these books, a long forward step 
has been taken toward the es- 
tablishment of that mass of prec- 
edent that business heretofore has 
been forced to go without. 

Other professions are 





cerned with various sub- 
divisions of the nation’s 
business visit the school 
as “outside lecturers” 
and discuss their own 
particular fields and the 
situations therein with 
the student body. The 
work of the institution 
is dovetailing more and 
more intimately with the 
work of the country 
itself. 

The ‘‘case system’ 
employed by the school 
is beginning to supply 
business with a resource 
that law and medicine 
have long enjoyed—a 
store of tested, estab- 
lished, and documented 
precedent: The Har- 
vard Business Reports. 
These volumes, six of 
which already have been 
published, consist of 
cases selected from those 
presented to the student 
body. Commentary up- 
oneach, calling attention 


, 








largely static. Business 
is dynamic, fluid, fluctu- 
ating. A professor of law 
may gather his teaching 
material from the stable 
statutes of the law 
library. A teacher of 
business cannot be his 
own technician and field 
agent. Information con- 
cerning industry, com- 
merce, finance, is not 
stable. These fields of 
endeavor are advancing, 
altering, reforming them- 
selves continually. Facts 
concerning them are so 
ephemeral, so compli- 
cated, so difficult of ac- 
cess that it has been 
found necessary toestab- 
lish a special organiza- 
tion at the school to 
unearth them. Hence the 
Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research. 

This department of 
the school conducts 
studies of operating ex- 
penses in various trades 








to the significant facts 
involved, is written 


The Library from North Harvard Street. 


and industries. The re- 
ports it prepares not 
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only are of vital importance to the 
teacher but also have proved of 
great value to business men. In 
consequence, industries are now 
beginning to turn to the bureau for 
aid and are paying the expenses of 
surveys of their own organizations. 
These likewise serve as teaching 
material. 

The school concerns itself not 
only with immediate problems; 
gradually it is assembling a back- 
ground and continuity of tradition 
for business in general. The library, 
containing about 100,000 volumes 
and 500,000 pamphlets, is believed 
to be one of the largest of its kind 
in the world. By arrangement with 
the Boston Public Library, the 
school institution has become a 
branch of the larger body, and part 
of the business material in the 
possession of the latter is to be 
housed in the august, white-pillared 


Baker Library. 
Influence on Business 


The collection of the Business 
Historical Society already has 
found a home there. This _per- 
petuates, by exhibits, books, and 
original documents, the old and 
outmoded methods of conducting 
business enterprises. The Railway 
Historical Society likewise has 
quarters for its collection at the 
school. So have the Manning Col- 
lection of iron implements of the 
past and the Selfridge Loan Col- 
lection of the records of the Medici 
family, a leading business house of 
the Renaissance. Thus the indirect 
as well as the direct influence of 
the school upon the business of the 
nation is potent and growing. 

In June of last year the institu- 
tion undertook an experiment that, 
if continued, will increase its direct 
contact with business, disentangle 
and reorder many of the knotted 
strands of the country’s industry, 
and perhaps eventually prune and 
regulate to its proper place that 
uncontrolled and  umbrageous 
growth, the business convention. 

For decades, while outsiders 
looked on with unhappy bewilder- 
ment or amused superiority, the 
convention, with its badges and its 
bands, its get-together meetings 
and dinners, its inspirational talks 
and uninspirational recreations, has 
been groping to fill a vague but 
urgent want—and never quite suc- 
ceeding. The convention has been 


the executive’s best remedy for 
the ailments of his industry. Its 
creation was due to consciousness 
that codrdination was not what it 
should be, that morale needed 
tightening, that problems im- 
mediately affecting the business 
should be solved. The convention 
has been a tonic that seldom com- 
pletely accomplished its purpose 
and that possessed certain blatant 
and faintly ridiculous features. 
Harvard’s summer school for 
business executives, held for six 
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Good taste without luxury. 


weeks last summer, is in part a 


. tentative remedy for the failings of 


the convention system. The experi- 
ment—it is still nothing more— 
was undertaken in response to a 
growing demand. Each year since 
the business school settled into 
full swing, executives of concerns 
throughout the country have been 
asking in an increasing and plain- 
tive chorus why their share in the 
work of the institution should be 
limited to hiring its graduates. 
The school, they held, had much 
that would be of direct advantage 
to the executives themselves. They 
wanted it. 

The faculty considered the es- 
tablishment of extension courses, 
or the organization of night classes, 
and rejected both expedients as 
being impractical. Finally it was 





decided to try, for one year at 
least, a special summer session, 
open to business executives and a 
limited number of teachers of 
business. Five courses were offered, 
in only one of which the applicant 
could enroll. They were: Finance; 
Marketing, Sales Management, and 
Advertising; Public Utility Man- 
agement and Economics; Market- 
ing, Retail Store Management. 
and Advertising; Railway Trans- 
portation. It was expected that 
possibly 125 men might register 
Actually there were 180. 


Schoolboys Again 


A few of these came on their own 
time. More received leave of 
absence from their firms for the 
duration of the session. Many were 
sent by their companies. The 
students were not youngsters but 
seasoned business men, most of 
them in the mid-thirties—vice- 
presidents of railways, banks, in- 
dustrial concerns; general manag- 
ers, store superintendents, credit 
men. They came from twenty-six 
states, from Canada, from Eng- 
land. 

Among the companies _rep- 
resented were the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, the General 
Electric, General Motors, Puget 
Sound Power and Light, Radio 
Corporation of America, Marshall 
Field, R. H. Macy & Co., Harrods 
of London, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, the “Soo Line,” 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
the Southern Railway. 

Tough, experienced executives, 
they came to Harvard and fell 
upon the courses offered with a 
tough, experienced rapacity. Pro- 
fessors and instructors regarded 
them with an amazement not un- 
tempered with dismay. 


Real Accomplishment 


These were not students submit- 
ting passively to the injection of 
education. They were hard-boiled, 
acquisitive business men who had 
come to Cambridge to get what 
they had been promised by the 
summer-school prospectus—and as 
much more as they could. 

After nine months of normal 
academic labor, the strain of han- 
dling this rapacious 180 was almost 
more than professorial flesh and 
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blood could endure. The work 
mapped out for them was heavy; 
the summer students made _ it 
heavier. Courses called for four 
recitation hours a day, five days a 
week, with outside reading and con- 
ferences that filled up from 12 to 15 
hours a day. 

“Tf I’d only been working union 
scale!’ an employee of the South- 
ern Railway mourned toward the 
end of the session. “Boy, I'd 
leave here rich!” 

Instructing men as keen, as con- 
versant with the intricacies of busi- 
ness as were these was a delicate 
and painstaking task. Professors 
found they could not afford to deal 
with a problem broadly or sketch- 
ily. They had to be specific and 
certain. Otherwise they were due 
for humiliation, for some student 
might rise in the midst of a lecture 
and say flatly: 

“You're talking about something 
that happened in my own company, 
Professor Blank, but you've got 
your facts twisted. Here is really 
what happened 2 

Teachers also found themselves 
thrust, willy-nilly, into the posi- 
tions of referees in verbal combats 
that raged heatedly but with vast 
profit to all concerned. A topic 
would not infrequently find men 
of authority and experience abso- 
lutely opposed to each other con- 
cerning it. Whereupon lengthy 
argument would ensue, based not 
upon theory but upon the actual 
experience of the arguers. 


Heated Debates 





The question of special sales was 
fought to an inconclusive but en- 
lightening end, with the chief de- 
baters the manager of a system of 
chain stores that never held them 
and the manager of a department 
store that had had 350 of them in 
the past year. Another unscheduled 
debate took place on the compara- 
tive merits of high quality and 
high prices as against lower quality 
and prices cut to the bone, the an- 
tagonists being men who had seen 
the system that each defended 
produce commercial success. A 
representative of a large New York 
store struggled interminably with 
an executive of an English store 
over the question of centralization 
of control. 

Discussions like these were for- 
ever flaring up, were carried from 
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outside into the classroom or over- 
flowed from the classroom into 
the dormitories. The 180 en- 
thusiasts who made life strenuous 
for the faculty of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration 
were teachers as well as students. 
Professors and instructors learned 
much of value from the men who 
had just come from grips with 
actual business. It was education 
that cut two ways. 


View points are Broadened 


The session also gave the summer 
students a bird’s-eye view of the 
concern for which they worked, a 
complete appreciation of the prin- 
ciples on which these firms were 
based, and thereby accomplished 
something spiritually as well as 
educationally. 

Employee’s loyalty to their or- 
ganizations was whetted by argu- 
ments in which they upheld the 
policies of their particular firms. 
Furthermore, the courses enabled 
each student to consider the entire 
business that employed him. The 
average business man regards his 
own department as the foundation 
and also the keystone of the firm. 
He is convinced that he and his 
department mates are the only 
persons on the payroll who actually 
work; that the other departments 
are burdens that his carries along. 
The summer session taught the 
students to visualize the entire 
company, to recognize that prob- 
lems and trials confront each sub- 
division thereof, and sent him back 
to his particular job more tolerant, 
more sympathetic, wiser—a morale 
builder. 

These are some of the things the 
brand-new school on the bank of 
the Charles is accomplishing; some 
of the influence it is exerting, di- 
rectly and indirectly, on that vast 
conglomerate lumped together in 
the term “business.” It is striving 
less to fit men for jobs than to fit 
business more comfortably, more 
usefully into modern society. Far- 
sighted executives insist that the 
ethics it teaches are of more endur- 
ing value to the world than the 
sciences and arts with which it 
deals. 

The purposes and virtues of the 
institution are summed up by 
Donald K. David, executive vice- 
president of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, a graduate of 
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the school and a former instructor 
therein. 

“There are three things,” he said, 
“which make the school of value. 
First, it gives its graduates an in- 
sight into the broad principles of 
business. They go to a job knowing 
little or nothing of the technique 
of that particular enterprise, but 
they have insight and understand- 
ing, thanks to the school. 

“Second, the graduate has ac- 
quired the mental processes of the 
executive. He is able to consider 
facts, draw conclusions therefrom, 
and put those conclusions into op- 
eration. This is something the 
average young man has to learn 
from experience. 

“And it is not always easy to get 
experience of this sort in actual 
business. A subordinate may learn 
something of the difficult art of 
weighing situations and arriving at 
decisions from watching the heads 
of his department in action. Or the 
particularly fortunate employee 
may be the secretary of an execu- 
tive and gain from his example the 
knowledge he must have before he 
can become an executive himself. 
In either instance, knowledge of this 
sort is gained slowly and in driblets. 
The Harvard Business School trains 
its students to drive to the center of 
a business problem, find what is 
there, and make decision thereon.” 


A New Ideal 


“The third consideration is the 
most important. The school may 
perform its first two tasks perfectly ; 
yet if it does not accomplish the 
third I believe it will be a failure. 
Its highest purpose is teaching its 
students community-consciousness. 
The spirit of service is fading a 
little from the older professions. 
Physicians incline more and more 
to specialization. The abler lawyers 
are being absorbed into corpora- 
tions. Business to-day has immense 
opportunity to remold the world. 
It is a new ideal, but men are turn- 
ing to it. If the school does not 
teach its students that it is their 
mission to leave the world a better 
place than they found it, it fails 
completely. I do not think it is 
failing.” 

President Lowell, of Harvard, has 
expressed the same credo more 
briefly. ‘‘Business,” he has said, 
“is the oldest of the arts and the 
newest of professions.” 








THE CHAIN STORE ERA 


Scientific Mass Distribution, the Logical Outgrowth of ° 


Mass Production, Has Come to Stay 


By C. W. 


ESTERDAY the 
neighborhood _ ci- 
gar store, with the 


familiar wooden Indian 
standing guard outside 
its doors, was just a to- 
bacco store and nothing 
more. To-day it is prob- 
ably one unit in a chain 
of stores that may em- 
brace the continent or 
even have its roots firmly 
implanted in foreign soils. 
This chain, in its turn, 
may be just one of a 
chain of chains, linked 
together through the 
ownership of a vast cor- 
poration controlling drug 
stores, grocery stores, 
candy shops, clothing 
stores, restaurants, ho- 
tels, and what not. 

As with thecigarstore, 
so with retail outlets dis- 
pensing most of the ne- 
cessities or luxuries of 
this complex civilization. 
The corner grocery, for 
example, is very likely to 
display the banner of a 
multiple organization 
whose destiny is guided 
from central headquar- 
ters, for more than a 
third of the nation’s gro- 
cery business has been 
garnered by the chains. 
Or it may disport the 
standard of an alliance 
of independent retailers 
with wholesalers—a vol- 
untary chain—designed 
to give both the advan- 
tages incident to large-scale distribution. For, with 
mass production largely an accomplished fact, we have 
definitely entered the age of mass merchandising. 

Yesterday was the age of mass production. Under 
the stimulus of war, industry discovered that its 
facilities for manufacturing, laboriously improved 
through long years of effort, were capable of pro- 
ducing in endless quantities. Perfecting our system 
of production occupied our best business minds for a 
generation. They welded together the huge trusts 
operating on a national and often an international 
Scale, constructing a machine that has become the 
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Night gives an added interest to the beauty of the 


great Woolworth Building. 
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wonder of the world. 
To-day the problem is 
no longer how to produce 
but how to market ef- 
ficiently and _ profitably 
what can be produced. 

The chain-store move- 
ment is the most obvious 
and visible manifestation 
of this economic revolu- 
tion, this prodigious feat 
of legerdemain that is 
changing the pattern of 
our whole industrial 
fabric. The problems 
created by the amazing 
growth of the chains are 
unquestionably the most 
important that exist in 
merchandising nowa- 
days, and because the re- 
tailer is the focal point of 
distribution they are of 
equal importance to the 
wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer, not to mention 
the consumer, around 
whom the whole indus- 
trial system revolves. 

From the turn of the 
century until 1920, while 
the brains of the business 
world were concentrated 
upon perfecting the 
mechanism of mass pro- 
duction, the problem of 
distribution remained 
largely in the back- 
ground. Centering atten- 
tion on making things 
more cheaply, Americans 
failed to recognize that 
what they were saving 
through the lower costs 
of production they were losing through the mounting 
costs of distribution. Only since the latter date have 
our business entrepreneurs begun to count the cost of 
waste in distribution. much as their predecessors a 
few years before had begun to count the cost both 
of lost motion and of antiquated methods in manu- 
facturing. 

It was estimated not long ago that only about one 
third of the consumer’s dollar spent at retail was paid 
for production effort, while the remaining two thirds 
went for distribution. Herbert Hoover has made the 
statement that no less than eight billion dollars are 
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THE CHAIN 


thrown away annually through inefficient marketing. 
So it is little wonder that both industry and the 
public have set out to see what can be done to re- 
duce such waste. 

The business of selling is in a state analogous to that 
of manufacturing when the great trust era began. 
The little retailer, like the independent manufacturer 
of the earlier period, has been competing with count- 
less other small units under individual guidance, as a 
rule with very limited buying power, lacking control 
over prices, without capital to purchase labor-saving 
devices, and fighting strong odds against ultimate suc- 
cess. So in the wholesale field; there have been hun- 
dreds of wholesalers and jobbers who have vied 
with one another to maintain a growingly precarious 
foothold in the economic universe. 

Chain-store strategists, laying the blame for most 
of the waste in distribution to this small-scale opera- 
tion, have set about to fashion big business out of the 
clay of small trade. To date, their greatest growth has 
been in the grocery field, but the same process is at 
work throughout the retail world. Drug and shoe 
stores, restaurants, laundries, barber shops, clothing, 
candy, furniture, and the so-called variety shops are 
amalgamating and combining at a great rate to secure 
more efficient control of distribution in the interest of 
lower prices and better service to consumers. And mass 
buying logically follows mass selling; hence we have 
chains—and chains of chains. 


Earliest Chains 


The chain-store movement is not of recent origin, 
and mass merchandising might have developed apace 
with quantity production had not industry’s atten- 
tion been so focused upon the production trees that it 
could not discern the distribution forest. Back in the 
dear dead days of 1859, one George H. Hartford 
started a wagon route in New York City, forming 
what he called The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
‘Company, which grew into the first chain organization 
in this country. 

Those who are prone to ask what’s in a name 
may well ponder the significance of this one. It sug- 
gested the future scope and possibilities of chain re- 
tailing. It gave expression to a vision that its sponsor 
straightway proceeded to translate into an actuality. 
When Mr. Hartford died in 1917 he was a mass- 
storekeeper with 3,200 units in his string. The A. & P. 
stands to-day as a living monument to its founder, 
who was the great pioneer in the field of mass distribu- 
tion. The A. & P. system, now said to comprise some 
18,000 outlets, does a business of three quarters of a 
billion a year. It is the largest retail trade organization 
in the world. 

The second chain on record was established by the 
Jones Brothers Tea Company in 1872, and in 1879 
the F. W. Woolworth chain of 5 and 10 cent stores was 
started. 

The evolution of the cigar store forms one of the 
most dramatic chapters in chain-store history. Com- 
mencing twenty-seven years ago with one store on 
Nassau Street, New York, George J. Whelan, later 
joined by his brother, Charles A. Whelan, has built up 
a chain spanning the continent—the United Cigar 
Stores, which the Whelan interests control. D. A. 
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Schulte, once a clerk for the Whelan company, like- 
wise has created an extensive chain, which ties in 
closely with the United. Together, these organiza- 
tions own the Schulte—United 5 cent—$1 stores, now 
in lively competition with the big chain-merchandising 
firms. 


The New “Combination Stores’? 


This tie-up exemplifies the principle of merchandis- 
ing diversification with a vengeance. The . Whelan 
interests control the United Retail Chemists Corpora- 
tion, with a chain of drug stores, and the Happiness 
Candy Stores, and have a sizable interest in Life 
Savers, Inc., and the new Hotel Lincoln, at Eighth 
Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, New York. The 
Schulte interests in turn control Park & Tilford, 
one of the oldest grocery concerns in New York 
City, and the Huyler candy chain, another old New 
York institution, as well as owning a substantial 
interest in both the Vivaudou and Djer-Kiss com- 
panies, manufacturers of perfumes, powders, and 
toilet preparations. 

The United-Happiness companies are forming a 
chain of several thousand restaurants in all parts of 
the country through the Leeds Sandwich Shoppes. 
The Park & Tilford Retail Stores, Inc.—a $20,000,000 
grocery chain ultimately to have a thousand units— 
has just been incorporated by the Schulte interests. 
Its scope will be nation-wide. 

The United Cigar Stores Company is now embarked 
upon a comprehensive plan to convert its extensive 
chain of cigar stores into so-called “combination 
stores.” Eventually the entire chain will be rebuilt 
and stocked with a line of merchandise being manu- 
factured by the companies that are controlled by the 
large tobacco retailer. In many respects the cigar 
stores will resemble the ordinary drug store, even to 
soda fountain and luncheonette. The cigar store thus 
will become a small model of the general store, with a 
complete line of refreshments and articles of general 
need, ranging in price from five cents to a dollar and 
including drugs as well as tobacco. The recently in- 
corporated Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
Corporation was formed under the auspices of United 
Cigar Stores, through which organization it is 
planned to manufacture automatic vending machines 
that will be used in selling numerous standard 
package goods. 


Fighting Fire with Fire 


In the department-store field, J. C. Penney, head 
of the great chain that bears his name, has proved 
that one concern can organize a thousand new de- 
partment stores selling on a lower price level and make 
an adequate profit. The recently organized Hahn 
Department Stores, formed through merger of exist- 
ing stores, demonstrates the new way of forming a 
chain as contrasted with the old method of expansion 
based on profits from existing units. 

Large mail-order houses, fighting fire with fire, 
have also entered the chain-store field. Sears, Roebuck 
& Company has its chain of retail outlets, and Mont- 
gomery Ward has embarked upon a plan for a string 
of 1,500 stores, this number being decided upon as a 
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result of surveys showing that 
just that number of suitable 
locations in the United States 
as a whole. 

While the great corporations 
above mentioned are numbered 
among the leaders in their 
varous fields, the chain-store 
firmament contains any num- 
ber of planets and stars of vari- 
ous magnitudes. Strong hands 
are welding together vast or- 
ganizations in many lines. The 
phenomenal success of these 
great retail corporations, utiliz- 
ing more than 100,000 outlets 
in some 30 different industries 
and doing an annual business 
exceeding five billion dollars, 
provides unmistakable evi- 
dence in support of the belief 
that the era of mass distribu- 
tion is here. The number of 
chains and the number of re- 
tail chain stores in the United 
States were recently given by 
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the Chain Store Research Bureau as 


Automobile supply shops 

Bakeries 

Barber shops 

Candy shops 

Cigar stores 

Clothing (men’s and women’s) 

Clothing stores (women’s and_ children’s 
ready-to- wear) 

Clothing stores (men’s and boys’ haberdashery 
stores, and so on) 

Drug stores 

Dry-goods stores and department stores 

Five and ten cent stores to one dollar 

Floral and seed stores 

Furniture and housefurnishings 

Gas and electrical appliances 

General and company stores 

Gift and art shops 

Groceries 

Hardware and sporting goods stores 

Hat stores (men’s) : 

Jewelry and optical stores 

Meat 

Millinery stores 

Music stores (pianos and other musical instru- 
ments) 

Office-equipment stores 

Radio and electrical goods stores 

Restaurants, tea rooms, and the like 

Shoe-repairing stores 

Shoe stores 

Stationery, books, and so on 

Wall-paper stores 
Total 


A Census of Distribution conducted recently in 
eleven representative American cities under the aus- 


NO. OF 
CHAINS 


860 


46 


46 
15 
12 
166 
2 
596 
17 
5 


5,895 
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The old-type drug store still flourishes near St. 

Paul's Church in downtown New York. Yellow- 

ing slips in the attic testify that here George Wash- 

ington, Alexander Hamilton, and Aaron Burr had 
their prescriptions compounded. 


follows: was $1,213,018,800. This total volume, 
one tenth of the total trade at retail in the country, 


pices of the Domestic Distribution Department of the Office equipment 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States revealed Optical goods . . 

that the chains do 28.7 per cent of the total annual a — ~_ glass 
volume of business; of the $4,224,109,100 in mer- Sa eh ie ides tds oooh 


chandise sold at retail in those cities the chains’ share 
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representing 


wow was divided among independents and chains as follows: 
76 INDE- 
523 PEN- CHAINS 
36 TYPE OF STORES DENTS (per 
731 (per cent) 
2,850 cent) 
531 
Art and antique 94.0 6.0 
2,036 Automobile . 68.7 S313 
Auto accessory 80.7 19.3 
2,180 Bakery : 88.6 11.4 
3,155 Boot and shoe ; 48.2 518 
2,439 Building material (yaeds) . 84.9 15.1 
8,100 Cigar and tobacco . 64.5 35.5 
49 Clothing and furnishing (men! s ready- to-wes sar) 81.0 19.0 
179 Clothing (women’s) 81.4 15.6 
176 Coal, wood, and ice ly weld. 71.8 28.2 
478 Confectionery, ice cream, and soft drink Vad 277 
25 Custom tailor 88.2 11.8 
64,000 Dairy and poultry product 56.0 44.0 
511 Department stores . 67.0 33.0 
465 Drug ; 70.1 29.9 
1,172 Dry goods and notion 91.8 8.2 
598 Electrical appliance and supply 70.7 29.3 
598 Florist : a ee 86.6 13.4 
Fruit and vegetable 90.5 9.5 
435 Fur and clothing 88.8 11.2 
1,003 Furniture and house furnishing 67.2 32.8 
69 Gasoline and oil stations 26.5 73.5 
2,009 General stores . ‘ 70.3. 29.7 
35 Grocery and delicatessen 58.7 41.3 
6,462 Hardware : 90.8 9.2 
356 Hat and cap (nen s and boys’ ) 48.3 51.7 
72 Hay, grain, and feed 93.4 6.6 
101,536 Jewelry 82.8 17.2 
Meat, poultry, and fish 85.8 14.2 
Millinery and artificial flower 63.1 36.9 
Motorcycle and bicycle 95.5 4.5 
Musical instrument and sheet music 728 -272 
86.6 13.4 
83.3. 16.7 
84.5 15.7 
93.4 66 
90.9 9.1 


Plumbing and ee fixture and d supply 
Radio : ; 
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‘The drug counter has now become one unit among 
the many housed in the modern drug store. 


Restaurants : » » « « CGA Sab 
Sporting goods and tay and “ame ; 81.6 18.4 
Stationery, book, and magazine; and paper and 

paper goods 7 ~ 2 w & ew + SO Te 
Trunk and leather goods ae, oa aes 78.0 22.0 
Typewriter and calculating mm .... as 
MANOR Sas 4 on ee eles wo eee eee 
Miscellaneous . . . .... ». «. . «. 946 £65.4 


What are the reasons for this astounding expansion 
of chain merchandising? Did the chain stores, lke 
the immortal Topsy, just grow, or is their success 
predicated upon the utilization of broad economic 
principles? 

Of course, the mere fact that a business is large 
does not necessarily mean that it is efficient, but the 
chances are that a chain is large because it has been 
efficient. And efficiency is the foundation upon which 
modern industrial progress has been reared. The 
factors making for chain-store success are obvious. 
Because of large-scale buying and large-scale dis- 
tribution they are able to reduce costs of operation, 
and because business is done on a cash basis the 
element of bad debts is eliminated. The net result is a 
lower selling price than the ordinary independent 
retailer has hitherto been able to meet. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that a large organiza- 
tion can both buy and sell at a lower cost than a small 
one. Producers are willing to sell goods cheaper when 
they can be sold at a smaller selling expense, in steady 
and dependable quantities, to customers of financial 
standing who pay their bills in strict accordance with 
agreed-upon terms. Of course, the purchase price is 
only a small part in the economies that permit low- 
priced selling. The chains depend for an adequate 
profit on the multiplication of small mark-ups by the 
rapid flow of items in general demand. The Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research reveals that the chain 
grocer, for example, buying on the same terms as a 
jobber, pays only 88.7 cents for merchandise that 
costs the independent one dollar. 

When the chain’s operating costs are examined as 
compared with the independent’s, it is found that 
although the independent has to concern himself only 
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with retailing, whereas the chain 
is both wholesaler and retailer, 
the chain’s operating margin is 
actually less than the independ- 
ent’s. The Harvard Bureau tells 
us that the typical independent 
grocers operating expenses 
amount to 17.3 per cent of his 
sales, whereas, according to an 
investigation made for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States by Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, professor of market- 
ing at Columbia University and 
an authority on merchandising, 
the chain’s operating expenses 
average only 15 per cent. And 
the chain’s 15 per cent covers 
the cost of operating not only 
the unit stores but the head- 
quarters and warehouses as well. 
So far as net profit is con- 
cerned, the chain averages 2.7 
per cent against the independent’s 1.8 per cent. 

How do the chains do it? Their success, in the final 
analysis, boils down to this: the average grocery -chain 
unit does twice the volume of the average independent; 
and when you double a store’s volume the ratio of 
operating expenses to sales drops. Secondly, while 
the chain performs the jobber’s function it escapes a 
considerable part of the jobber’s costs. For one 
thing, it doesn’t have to sell its merchandise to its 
unit stores. All it has to do is to ship goods to the stores 
as needed. Thus it escapes the heaviest item on the 
jobber’s operating sheet, an item that represents 
about 25 per cent of his total operating costs. Thirdly, 
there is a big discrepancy in the salary item. Chain- 
store executives command high salaries, but the 
salary and wage item on the chain’s operating sheet 
is invariably under 10 per cent of sales, whereas, ac- 
cording to Harvard figures, the jobber’s and retailer’s 
combined salary and wage items amount to 16.4 
per cent of their sales. 
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Reasons for Chain-Store Success 


The large chain of to-day is able to pay its stock- 
holders generous dividends because, on account of its 
size, it is able to assure efficiency of operation by secur- 
ing the services of highly trained experts or specialists 
in buying, selling, financing, and choosing locations. 
For example, the A. & P. could hire a merchandising 
expert, say at $90,000 a year, and get the best technical 
expert in the world for its reputed 18,000 outlets at 
a cost to each of only $5 annually. 

The fundamental reason for chain-store success lies 
in the simple fact that it is more economical to run 
two stores than it is to run one, that it is more eco- 
nomical to operate 100 stores than 10, that it is more 
economical to operate 1,000 stores than 100. And so on. 
Economies are achieved through organizing the flow 
in precise accord with the demand, by measuring 
current and reserve stocks to reduce every expense 
factor to the minimum while assuring sufficient stocks 
to supply current needs, in precise distribution of 
investments in inventory so that every dollar invested 
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yields its proper profit, eliminating slow-moving 
items, conceding that trade to competitors, and es- 
tablishing supply sources to assure a steady flow of 
goods that are in demand. 

There are other factors in the chains’ handling of 
their products, and these in some way concern that 
perplexing problem of correctly anticipating consumer 
requirements. The best organized chains enjoy many 
advantages in the skill with which they plan their 
selling—store arrangement, displays, pricing, and the 
like. There are numerous advantages gained by virtue 
of judicious location of stores—the precise volume of 
sales that may be built up in a neighborhood is 
estimated, and every facility is planned to feed that 
rate of flow at a proper ratio of expense. There are 
other advantages in the training of all types of 
help. 


Merchandise en Masse 


In short, the success of the chains is not the result 
of their being chains but the result of scientific retail- 
ing, the acme of which is achieved when merchandise 
is distributed en masse. And the laws have proved 
immutable for merchandise handled on a quality— 
style as well as on a purely price basis. The chains, 
most of which started on a cash-and-carry basis, now 
frequently offer service in varying degrees, measured 
by their judgment of consumer desires. Apparently, 
however, a large proportion of the public is uninter- 
ested in overemphasized personal service so long as it 
can obtain the merchandise it wants at a reasonable 
price and with a minimum of inconvenience. The 
success of the Piggly Wiggly self-service stores, now 
numbering 2,800 in 800 cities and selling $200,000,000 
annually, is proof of this. 

A reduction in the cost of retailing has been essential 
for both profit and stability, and the big chains have 
been able both to widen the profit margin out of the 
savings of mass operation and to reduce prices to the 
customer at the same time. So the necessities of both 
merchants and the public have reénforced the logic of 
mass distribution. 

Figures are available to show that retailing is a 
hazardous undertaking at best, and the competition 
furnished by the chains has served to make the already 
hard way of the independent harder. Naturally, many 
wholesalers and little retailers are up in arms against 
them in consequence. Legislation is pending in many 
states designed to curb their activities, seeking, in fact, 
to tax them out of existence. (In two states laws al- 
ready passed have been declared unconstitutional.) 
Their competitors have succeeded in their attempt to 
have the chains “investigated,” and the Federal 
Trade Commission has been called upon to supply 
definite and vital information, which, if obtained, will 
disclose the whole chain-store picture. Some of the 
principal accusations are: monopoly, rebates, price 
discrimination, putting individuals out of business, 
enslaving all as employees of large corporations and 
thus ultimately destroying personal initiative. 

But while the government is at work to determine 
whether the chains indulge in unfair competition and 
whether they are in the public interest or inimical to 
it, even some of the wholesalers and retailers who are 
assailing the chains have begun to realize that a new 


distribution age has dawned, that scientific marketing 
has come to stay. 

At first completely demoralized by the new competi- 
tion, they now find that the chains enjoy no magic 
powers or advantages not open to all, and that by 
utilizing large-scale buying, operation, and mer- 
chandising they can compete on even terms. In their 
hour of need, wholesalers and retailers have turned to 
each other as the sources of greatest strength. Inas- 
much as the wholesaler is at a geographic focal point 
in distribution, he is an integral part of all the retail 
merchandising with which he comes in contact, and he 
is also at the focal point of the territorial unit with 
respect to many manufacturers. Hence he is in a posi- 
tion to make use of the counsel of the manufacturer’s 
highly paid marketing staff. He can benefit by the 
consumer experience of all his retail merchants. In this 
way he may become a source of inspiration, informa- 
tion, and interpretation for both manufacturer and 
retail merchant, providing that as a wholesaler he 
fully realizes this opportunity to increase the sales 
power of his retailers. 

Of late the wholesaler has made astonishing ad- 
vances in the method of giving service in such a way 
as to codrdinate retailing and wholesaling into one 
effort toward better and more profitable merchandis- 
ing. Thus a new phenomenon has appeared on the 
retail horizon—the voluntary codperation of retail 
outlets centered around one or more wholesalers, 
merging their buying power and adopting common 
trade names and selling policies. Of these voluntary 
chains, the grocery trade has an outstanding example 
in the Independent Grocers’ Alliance of America. 
Organized but two years ago, the I. G. A. now operates 
in 26 states, has 52 wholesale-grocer members, with 
warehouses in 114 distributing centers, and approxi- 
mately 10,000 retail outlets. 

By the end of next year, the Alliance expects to 
have 20,000 retail members, and if this result is 
achieved it will be larger and more powerful than any 
single chain corporation. Stores now actively operat- 
ing under the plan have a gross annual volume of 


from $350,000,000 to $400,000,000. 
Real Competition 


A similar “chain” is being organized in the drug 
field, where McKesson & Robbins have merged 15 
wholesalers who contact 55 per cent of the independent 
druggists in the country. Its combined sales force 
under the direct control of a single organization 
will comprise one of the largest selling organizations 
in the world and undoubtedly the largest in the 
United States serving retailers, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
excepted. This potential manufacturer-wholesaler- 
retailer combination, the very personification of 
mass merchandising, will enable the individual re- 
tailer to sell merchandise on the same terms and under 
the same conditions as those established by the chain 
systems and department stores. The consumer will 
therefore find in the neighborhood drug store, at the 
same price, merchandise extensively advertised by the 
chains. The same process is now visible in other 
lines, and this new codperation promises to give the 
chains some real competition in the future. It is but 
another manifestation of mass distribution. 
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THE CHAIN 


The Census of Distribution for eleven representative 
American cities, previously alluded to, disclosed that 
61 bakeries sold tobacco, while 79 groceries reported 
sales of women’s hosiery. Men’s furnishings graced 
the counters of 32 cigar stores, while hats and caps 
were distributed by 28 shoe stores. Grocery stores re- 
ported selling 70 classes of commodities, including 
automobile parts, men’s furnishings, millinery, elec- 
trical appliances, and leather goods. Hardware stores 
carried 61 classes of commodities, including books 
and stationery, confectionery, musical instruments, 
toilet articles, and woolen yarn. 

The five and ten cent variety store grows into a 
five cent to $1 store by increasing its lines and its 
range of goods, and incidentally offering growing 
competition to the department stores. Five-and-ten 
food stores carrying from 750 to 800 different items 
are prospering, and five-and-ten grocery departments 
in variety stores are reaping a neat profit. The leasing 
of departments in department stores is a further 
manifestation of the new competition created by mass 
merchandising, and to-day there are many leased 
department chains functioning. 


Chain and Superchain 


Speculation is rife as to what will come next and 
where the chain movement will end. There would seem 
to be an economic limit to the expansion of the chains. 
The grocery chains, for example, will scarcely be able 
to capture more than 45 to 50 per cent of the market 
at the outside. The independent grocer provides a 
service in delivery and 
credit that appeals to 
the family of larger in- 
come, while at the other 
end of the scale there 
are many families who 
find it difficult to or- 
ganize their incomes so 
as to buy wholly for 
cash. 

For certain types of 
business the: big con- 
cern has an undoubted 
advantage over its 
smallercompetitor. But 
where success depends 
chiefly on taking ad- 
vantage of changing 
trade opportunities, 
close, watchful contact 
with market conditions, 
and expert personal 
superintendence of 
operations, the small 
operator has many 
advantages over the 
large establishment. The principal innovation intro- 
duced by large corporations is scientific management 
and the recognized value of large-scale economies. But 
big business has no copyright on profitable methods, 
and the neighborhood grocer, butcher, or baker can in- 
troduce those elements of personal attention that are 
much appreciated by the consumer and that cannot 
so readily be furnished by a vast corporation. 
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A development of the roadside stand goes on 

trial. The cars glide slowly through the market with 

no steering attention. Revolving shelves place pack- 

age groceries within the reach of the customer, or 

he may alight and inspect other wares displayed on 
the stationary counters. 
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E. A. Filene, of Filene’s, Boston, predicts that even- 
tually we shall see a superchain that will serve the 
entire country with every kind of merchandise through 
a giant merger of general stores in the nation’s leading 
cities and towns. 


Seeds of Destruction 


In similar fashion, Percy M. Chandler, president 
of Chandler & Company, of Philadelphia and New 
York, recently emphasized the tendency toward cen- 
tralization of the business of the country in fewer 
and fewer hands. Mr. Chandler foresees the consolida- 
tion of several regional grocery chains into another 
nationwide system to bring about a “strong element 
of competition between gigantic units.” The acquisi- 
tion by Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, second 
only to the A. & P. in this field, of the Piggly Wiggly 
chain is evidence of this trend and demonstrates that 
the day of chain mergers has arrived. 

But while monopoly that threatens the public good 
will always be counter to the basic American ideal of 
individual rights and privileges, centralization of the 
country’s business into fewer hands has not wrought 
the havoc in other fields that opponents of the chains 
foresee. Between all the accusations directed against 
the chains and the dire things that were predicted of 
the cruel machines at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, there is a strange analogy. Yet everybody 
was not thrown out of work or made a serf, nor were 
absolute monopolies established. 

If a supertrust should evolve it would probably bear 
within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. 
When an organization 
becomes too large it 
becomes unwieldy and 
hence once more in- 
efficient. Disintegra- 
tion and decay are 
then bound to follow. 
Reduced to its logical 
conclusion, such a con- 
summation would in- 
evitably result in the 
competition of chain 
versus ind2pendent 
starting all over again. 

Meantime, mass pro- 
duction, the basis of 
our unprecedented 
prosperity, cannct con- 
tinue to flourish with- 
out mass distribution. 
Industry has begun to 
realize that it must 
produce consumers as 
well as products. 
From purely selfish reasons, therefore, modern 
business is forced to reduce costs and pass the greater 
share of this saving to the consumer in the form 
of higher wages and through lower retail prices. So, 
after all, it isn’t the chains that are driving the 
inefficient independent merchants out of business; 
it’s rather the current of changing economic con- 
ditions. 
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HE average woman _ undoubt- 
edly utters more words per 
minute over the telephone than the 
average male. But, according to Dr. 
J.C. Steinberg, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, she talks less dis- 
tinctly. Dr. K. S. Johnson, of the 
same concern, comments that the 
sounds fh, /, and v are always diffi- 
cult to hear, their blurring account- 
ing for more than half the errors 
made during present-day 
mercial telephoning. 


com- 


American tourists spent almost 
$900,000,000 on foreign travel dur- 
ing 1928, an increase of $100,000,000 
over 1927. 


pee has been compiling mortu- 
ary statistics of human beings 
killed by wild animals. Figures for 
1927 are the latest available. In 
that year, 1,033 persons were slain 
by tigers, while 1,368 Shere Khans 
succumbed to rifles and deadfalls. 
Leopards accounted for 218 hu- 
mans, Mowgli’s Gray Brother pack 
for 465, bears for 78, wild boars for 
85,telephants for 56. The snake is 
the most deadly human enemy 
throughout India. During 1927, 
19,069 persons died from snake 
bite. In the same period 57,116 
venomous reptiles were killed by 
man—hardly a fair balancing of 
the books from the standpoint of 


safety. 


A new source of radium ts the 
Mount Painter mine in South Aus- 
tralia. Specimens have been pro- 
nounced satisfactory. At present 
nearly all the radium supply of the 
world ts in the hands of a Belgian 
monopoly. 


COTLAND YARD is emerging from 

the lack of enterprise laid at 
its door by Dr. Watson, Boswell 
to Sherlock Holmes. It caught a 
London pilferer a short while ago 
by the use of thief powder. Purses 
had been looted frequently in a 
girl’s school. Detective Sergeant 
Wells was called in. Deftly he 
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sprinkled some impalpable sub- 
stance in a few decoy pocketbooks. 
Then, a few hours later, a suspected 
porter was seized. The porter was 
volubly indignant—until he was 
ordered to display his hands. They 
were tinted an indelible blue. The 
thief powder registers that color, 
when in contact with the slightest 
moisture. Perfectly simple, my dear 
Watson—what? 


Dr. Albert FE. Jenks, of the anthro- 
pological department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, announces 
proof of the existence of a vanished 
race in the Mimbres Valley, of New 
Mexico, seven hundred years ago. 


UDYARD KIPLING, the only man 

who ever put a pulse into 
a railroad locomotive—if you 
haven’t read his “‘007” lately, dust 
off the volume and begin—would 
sense the tragedy in this: After 
a perfect record of fifty-one years 
at the throttle of a Reading en- 
gine, without a single accident, 
Robert Hammill, engineer of the 
Boardwalk Flyer, crashed into an 
automobile while nearing Camden, 
New Jersey, from Atlantic City. A 
man and his daughter were killed. 
At the very moment of the disaster 
two hundred guests were waiting 
at the Y. M. C. A. in Camden, to 
honor Hammill, who had just an- 
nounced his retirement. After the 
accident he attended the banquet. 
How he felt and what he said, as 
Kipling might phrase it, are quite 
two other stories. 


This country has 6,989 hospitals, 
with a bed capacity of 870,993. In 
addition, there are 2,113 allied 
institutions, with 300,361 beds. 
America’s fluctuating hospital popu- 
lation ts estimated at 1,500,000. 








ERGERS of sorts are perpet- 

ually with us. But the most 
recent and bizarre is the consolli- 
dation of Parisian theatergoers, 
apparently fed up with inadequate 
entertainment. An even thousand 
of hand-picked and leather-throated 
zealots have agreed to boo—and 
keep on booing—plays that they 
regard as below par. At least such 
is the assertion of André Bloch, 
president of the Société des Poétes 
Francais. Booing will be continued 
until results have been obtained. 


Germanyconsumed about 1,200,000 
metric tons of gasoline and benzol last 
year, a 15 per cent increase over 


1927. 


7 airplane from which Alfred 
Loewenstein, the Belgian wizard 
of finance, plunged to hismysterious 
death in the English Channel a few 
months ago is now being used by a 
party of British big-game hunters 
in Africa. The plane is employed 
for transport from camp base to 
jungle clearing, when a possible 
“‘kill”’ has been indicated by track- 
ers. And the Britons who took over 
the aircraft after the Loewenstein 
tragedy seemed no whit daunted by 
its melancholy celebrity. 


Intense light, of a single color, be- 
comes changed partially to other 
colors when it shines upon various 
transparent substances. C. VV. Raman, 
a Hindu savant, has adduced this 
fact, opening up a new field in the 
study of molecular structure. 


OILED underwear has been re- 

ceiving scientific attention from 
Gladys P. Winegar, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, who has been 
conducting a research into bacteria 
thriving. When an undergarment 
has been worn for one day, thorough 
washing reduces the square-inch 
bacteria population from 400,000 
to 1,000. The best results are 
obtained when the garment is sun- 
dried. Thus far the hobo circuit 


has evinced no interest. 
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Tt ITs eighth annual conven- 

tion, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women defined athletic costumes 
for women, “‘best suited to femi- 
nine dignity and the best interest 
of sportsmanship and good health.” 
They were described as “knicker- 
bloomers of a material suited 
to the season, middie blouses 
for children, tailored shirts with 
long (or short) sleeves for older 
girls, sweaters (sleeveless or with 
sleeves, according to the season), 
and long stockings and sneakers.” 


The kinglet whom Benito Musso- 
lint glued upon a tottery throne 
recently—Zogu, of Albania—draws 
a ruler’s salary of $96,500. Calvin 
Coolidge’s budget-making committee 
would list this among extravagances 
to be pruned. 


ELGA, a female baby elephant, 
has made her début at the 
Berlin Zoo. Elephants breed rarely 
in captivity; this is the first pachy- 
derm infant to arrive in the zone 
of Hagenbeck since 1905, when the 
anxiously awaited African off- 
spring died at once. Helga weighed 
180 pounds. She is admired by Ger- 
man naturalists with a fervor equal- 
ing that of Unter den Linden’s 
juvenile menagerie fans. 


Completion of the Rio de Janeiro— 
Petropolis motor highway ts the 
second major thoroughfare project 
effected in Brazil within a twelve- 
month. The first was the opening of 
the Rio—Sao Paulo automobile route. 


oo time you cough you may 
be helping the California mint 
farmer. For manufacturers of cough 
drops are backing experiments in 
commercial mint farming in that 
state. Japan, aided by cheap labor, 
can produce menthol more cheaply 
than we, in spite of Nippon’s primi- 
tive methods. But the American 
mint plant yields greater tonnage 
per acre. 


Mexico's bean beetle has invaded 
New York and Michigan, two of our 
leading bean-producing states. 


| yee wary city, in the wilds 
of Brazil, is being quested for 
by J. Tozzi Calvao, who leads the 
Brazilian-American Scientific Ex- 
pedition up the unexplored Ari- 
puana River. The foray is the 
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result of oft-repeated tales by 
aborigines from the northwestern 
slope of the Sierra del Norte moun- 
tain range, one of the oldest geo- 
logical formations known to man. 
Aboriginal rumorsare always plenti- 
ful. But these tales of an ancient 
metropolis agree strangely—usually 
not at all the case. The Brooklyn 
Botanical Garden has sent a botanist 
with the party. There will be some 
new flora for cataloguing, even if 
the lost city is never located. 


The Dominion of Canada ts trying 
to reduce the costs of colonization in 
the Prairie Provinces by organization 
of a finance corporation to handle 
payments on farms sold to settlers by 
loan and insurance companies. 


HEN a pugilist totters upon 

rosined canvas in the tenth 
round—“‘punch drunk,” as_ his 
handlers put it—he is really the 
victim of hundreds of tiny blood 
clots suddenly formed in the gray 
matter of his brain. Dr. Harrison 
S. Martland, of Newark, New 
Jersey, has compiled a list of 
twenty-three ring gladiators who 
prove—to him, at least—that this 
theory is sound. But the chap who 
sits next to you at a championship 
contest is usually too busy shriek- 
ing exhortation to the luckier “pug”’ 
to “flatten the yellow bum” to 
ponder on this angle of the show. 


Italy ts looking into medical adver- 
tising. And unless a proprietary 
remedy ts authorized by a government 
prefect, no newspaper or magazine 
space may be utilized. 


Fe aga telescope, the largest 
in the world, will be erected 
near Pasadena, California. The 
Rockefeller Foundation will finance 
the undertaking, which is the con- 
ception of Dr. George Ellery Hale, 
known as the “grand old man of 
astronomy.” British scientists hail 
the announcement. Sir Frank Dy- 
son, Astronomer Royal, expects 
great results and terms Pasadena 
the ideal location. The mirror em- 
ployed will be made from fused 
quartz. Special electric furnaces, 
of a high-vacuum type and operat- 
ing at almost unheard-of tempera- 
tures, will be necessary in the work. 


Cotton may soon cease to head the 
exports of the United States. The 
automobile is hard at its royal heels. 
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OLLYWooD is of two minds 

concerning the sudden graft- 
ing of “talkies” upon movies. One 
wing of the motion-picture industry 
has been stampeded by sound; the 
other regards the innovation as a 
hybridizing process. Sound films 
mean immensely costly studio alter- 
ations and the adoption of a brand- 
new viewpoint in directing and 
acting. ‘“Overdoing it,” the. ultra- 
conservatives remark. ‘“‘Old-fogy 
stuff,” the ‘“‘talkie’’ enthusiasts 
retort. Upon one thing Hollywood’s 
febrile colony is agreed, though— 
the screen industry must reckon 
with sound innovations for the rest 
of time. Meanwhile the publicity 
wrecking crewsare dispensing heated 
air energetically, but in final analy- 
sis the chronically uncertain amuse- 
ment patron is destined to decide 
the matter. The box office will be 
the court of last resort, as always. 


A four-cycle automobile engine, 
with a single-sleeve valve, has been 
announced by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Luther A. 
Gaw, the inventor, has been working 
jor a year under the direction of 
Professor Dean A. Fales, in the 
Boston automotive research labora- 
tory. Economy in fuel and oil con- 
sumption ts more than indicated. 


T= United States War Depart- 
ment once more has called 
attention to the danger of collision 
with birds by night-flying airplanes. 
During recent maneuvering in the 
dark a formation of observation 
machines encountered a flock of 
wild ducks. One bird hit the wheel 
of Captain Ross G. Hoyt, spinning 
it violently. Had one or more of the 
birds struck a propeller the conse- 
quences might have been serious. 


The predominance of the motor car 
has caused dissolution of the last 
horse-insurance company in Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. When 
its books were closed less than two 
hundred animals were carried as 
risks. 


S GREAT BRITAIN’S Stilton cheese, 

hallowed by tradition and im- 
bedded toothsomely in the fic- 
tion menus of many a famous 
novelist, headed for a creamery 
Waterloo? G. M. Dykes, virtuoso 
of the Empire Marketing Board, 
hinted as much at the last Grocers’ 
Exhibition in London. He alleged 
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that John Bull was demanding 
cream and fresh cheeses rather than 
the riper flavors. Increased habitual 
outdoor exercise was put forward as 
one explanation. ‘Flanneled fools 
at the wicket and muddied oafs of 
the gaol” do not need heavily 
flavored food. Neither do the Betty 
Nuthalls and Kitty McKanes of 
Wimbledon, nor the Joyce Wether- 
eds of the links. If a last stand is to 
be made for Stilton and its mellow 
brothers, the sluggish digestions of 
Piccadilly’s chronic clubmen must 
be mobilized. 


The astoundingly keen nose of a 
dog may be as useful in detecting the 
presence of certain diseases as for 
pointing to a sitting partridge. This 
ts the contention of Dr. Erich Eb- 
stein, of Leipzig. He remarks that a 
theory well known to physicians of 
the Middle Ages held that many 
human ailments caused character- 
istic odors to emanate from the bodies 
of their victims. 


oT less than $100,000,000 will 

be the cost of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s electrification of 
freight and passenger service be- 
tween New York and Wilmington, 
Delaware, which has been author- 
ized. About eight years will be 
required to banish steam totally; 
325 miles of line and 1,300 miles 
of track are involved in this pro- 
jected improvement. 


A Pittsburgh inventor, Joseph F. 
Butler, has devised a machine-gun 
barrel that weaves, automatically, 
a regular pattern of bullets within 
a gwen range. The effort to adapt 
shotgun sureness to automatic firing 
is said to be impressive. 


ARIS, ever eager to cast the 

horoscope of easy mobility, has 
laid a few furlongs of cast-iron 
block paving. Motorists seem to 
approve the new surface, contend- 
ing that it lessens skidding. It is 
true that iron costs more than 
asphalt or cement, but it lasts 
longer. The taxi drivers are not yet 
committed—a Parisian chauffeur 
will skid calmly on anything, at any 
time or place. 


National Guard enlisted strength 
was lower in 1928 than in 1927, 
although more officers were enrolled 
than in any previous year since the 


World War. 
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— the dawn of the next 
Glorious Fourth the average 
citizen will find the bulge of his 
wallet shrunken. Not necessarily in 
amount, but certainly in content 
size. For by July Ist the new govern- 
ment issue of smaller paper cur- 
rency will be in circulation. Nearly 
53 per cent of the issue will be 
dollar bills. But the new dimensions 
will include dollars grouped in 2’s, 
5’s, 10’s, 20’s, 100’s, 500’s, 1,000’s, 
5,000’s, and 10,000’s. The new 
currency could have been released 
some months ago, but Treasury 
officers agreed that it would be 
wiser not to apportion any of the 
issue until a sufficient amount was 
on hand to supply all demands. 


Last summer was not an altogether 
happy one for Catskill hotel proprie- 
tors. Seventy-nine of them are facing 
suits for permitting orchestras to play 
copyrighted music without first pay- 
ing license fees. 


E Lost $33,000,000 by fire 

destruction of American tim- 
berlands last year, owing to 
158,000 conflagrations—nearly all 
of them caused by carelessly tossed 
match or casually located camp- 
fire. Major R. Y. Stuart, Chief of 
the Forest Service, declares that 
there were other losses that cannot 
be estimated, such as damaged 
watersheds, irreparably scorched 
seedlings and young trees, and the 
ensuing extinction of wild life; for 
little of the latter ever trickles back 
to burnt-over tracts. Major Stuart 
does not state what everyone who 
loves the big woods knows—that 
not one human in a thousand is fit 
to, be entrusted with a match, once 
he hits the trail. 


Pope Pius himself inspected prepa- 
rations for filling century-old cracks 
in the dome buttresses of St. Peter’ s, 
at Rome. This work is now in prog- 
ress. Luca Beltremi, distinguished 
architect, attributes the cracks to a 
settling movement soon after con- 
struction. But there is no appre- 
hension regarding the stability of the 
famous cupola. 


| goer angg is appraising the 
value of a second summer 
incursion of American preparatory- 
school boys. These students, to the 
number of 125, spent a month 


scattered in as many Danish fam- 
ilies as guests. The object was to fos- 
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ter closer understanding, beginning 
where it should do the most good— 
with the rising generation. The 
Allborg Stifstidende, a Copenhagen 
newspaper, devoted two columns 
daily to the impression screeds of 
the youthful pilgrims. A graceful 
courtesy. The U. S. Bureau of 
Education has received encouraging 
reports of the experiment. 


Institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of the Negro in the United States 
have more than doubled in ten years. 
Enrollment has increased sixfold. 


_— that the Borgias would 
not overlook, were they still 
functioning in the field of lethal 
deftness, has been disclosed by 
Dr. N. A. Barbieri, an Italian 
chemist. He has extracted from 
tobacco a poison that blends the 
deadliness of strychnine and the 
instantaneousness of prussic acid. 
Motivate a corpus delicti by a 
drop of this drug, and not one 
coroner’s jury in a thousand would 
fail to render a verdict of “‘death 
due to natural causes.” ““Tabacol’”’ 
is what Dr. Barbieri calls his dis- 
covery. But Murderers’ Row is 
likely to make little use of it; too 
much technical skill is needed to 
manufacture even a tiny amount. 


The American dye industry, the 
target of much solicitude during and 
after the war, continues to flourish. 
In 1927 United States factories 
supplied 94 per cent of our own dye 
requirements. At the same time they 
produced for export 26,000,000 
pounds. This sets a record for do- 
mestic dye manufacturing. 


"pena direction posts, of a 
new design, now line the much- 
used Lincoln Highway, which links 
the American east and west coasts. 
The familiar red, white, and blue 
bars are retained, but a four-inch 
bronze medallion of the Emanci- 
pator has been set into the concrete 
of each marker, with the inscrip- 
tion, “This highway dedicated to 
Abraham Lincoln.” The new posts 
are expected to endure indefinitely. 


Smallpox is beginning to dis- 
appear in Turkey. Vaccination, 
strictly enforced, ts given the credit. 
Most of the existent cases are found 
among the Greek population, Al- 
banians, and the Mohammedans of 
the Black Sea region. 
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HEN Thanksgiving Day ended 
W the college football season, 
the graduate treasurers of bowls 
and stadia sat back and con- 
templated their biggest season. 
it was only the other year that a 
chance violation of the rules of 
British “‘rugger” laid the foun- 
dation of America’s most thrilling 
college sport. Nowadays football 
crowds are limited only by the 
available number of seats. On one 
Saturday last October, seven uni- 

ersity gridirons attracted 600,000 
spectators. We have not yet achieved 
the hosts that rend the heavens at 
.n English “‘Cup tie,” but we seem 
(o be on our way. 


Many states are adopting the new 
‘‘roughometer,” sponsored by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. This simple 
attachment ts adapted to any make of 
automobile. It is based upon the 
princtple that the amount of spring 
deflection of a motor car bears a direct 
relation to the degree of highway 


unevennedss- 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has created 

the Tule Lake Bird Refuge 
in northern California. This sup- 
plements refuges at Clear Lake, 
in the same state, and at the Upper 
Klamath, in Oregon. The new tract 
consists of 10,300 acres in Siskiyou 
County and is partly flooded. When 
the rumor spreads in cloudland 
that there is a brand-new sanctu- 
ary for patronizing, there is sure 
to be activity among wild fowl, 
such as mallard, redhead, ruddy 
duck, cinnamon teal, avocet, stilt, 
and other shore birds. 


Can power-transmission lines be 
made beautiful ? dn English techni- 
cal report alleges that these cable 
towers are playing havoc with what 
little of the British landscape ts as 


yet undefaced. 


apa in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona are urging reg- 
ulation of cattle and sheep rang- 
ing on the public domain, to 
prevent overgrazing in competitive 
territory. The ancient feud be- 
tween sheepmen and cattle owners 
is being forgotten, but some of the 
old-time Wild West traditions per- 
sist. More than one Trampas still 
haunts the corral, but the Lin 
McLeans are in the ascendant. 
Which, as every Owen Wister 
reader agrees, is as it should be. 
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A proposition has been made in 
Europe that the League of Nations, 
or some other international au- 
thority, should list a carefully chosen 
group of humans possessing standard 
types of blood. These selected types 
could be utilized when blood tests 
were necessary in legal cases, or in 
operations for blood transfusion. 
Each of us belongs to one of four 
blood groups. 


Byes the canary that hops be- 
hind gilt bars, at night club or 
hotel restaurant, enjoy proximity 
to concert trio or jazz band saxo- 
phones? This thought has occurred 
to thousands of toyers with lobster 
newburg. The Commodore Hotel, 
in Manhattan, has on its cuttlefish 
bone and lettuce payroll a score 
of feathered songsters who compete 
staunchly for popular favor with 
the excellent lobby orchestra. Their 
treble soars above the andante 
movements from the music dais. 
Radio users frequently pick up 
Station WOR to get melody em- 
broidered by the golden thread of 
Cheepee and his brother warblers. 
At least one magazine story has 
been written with canary trills at 
the Commodore as the provocation 
for the hero’s final “I love you.” 
Down in the terrace dining room 
of Green Hill Farms, near Phila- 
delphia, they have a canary tenor 
whom the waiters dub Caruso. His 
specialty is a bravura obbligato for 
the chamber trio’s rendition of 
India’s Love Lyrics. “Pale hands I 
loved” never fails to intrigue Caruso. 
If he misses the key at first, diners 
forget appetite and wait for him to 
climb until he finds it. Cesar, the 
maitre d’hétel, insists that a canary 
has a Metropolitan Opera star left 
at the post when it comes to 
temperament. Cesar should know. 
He has seen Pagliacci more times 
than he has read Brillat-Savarin. 


The Princess Anastasia legend— 
or truth—will not die. A New York 
attorney announces that he has been 
retained to sue for the “ Princess's” 
rights in the estate of the last Czar of 
the Romanovs. Fiction writers, play- 
wrights, and scenario authors are 
not at all concerned with the verity or 
falsity of the claims. They have used 
the plot motif with zest. A royal mys- 
tery, with its roots reaching to the 
Soviet cellar in Ekaterinburg, will 
afford excellent copy for a century 
to come. 
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7 fruit that—legend hath it— 
keeps the doctor away has won 
the tribute of nickel-in-the-slot 
vending. No, not here; just across 
the St. Lawrence River. Canada is 
about to establish service stations 
for British Columbia apples, pack- 
ing them in cartons of six and 
twelve for retail stores. The slot 
vending will be confined to a few 
of the bigger cities. What has be- 
come of some of the apples we re- 
member? The rambo, for instance. 
If you ask for it at your family 
market the aproned clerk looks at 
you with mild astonishment and 
probably ends by selling you some- 
thing from British Columbia in- 
stead. 


Our air-mail poundage ts increas- 
ing steadily. When last summer the 
postal rate was cut from 10 to 5 cents 


for the first ounce, the result was felt 


immediately. From Chicago to San 
Francisco ts the most popular of the 
air routes. New York—Chicago ts 
second, and Salt Lake-Los Angeles 
third. 


P Ngee begins to compete with 
Africa as a big-game country, 
despite its lack of lion, elephant, 
and rhino. Furthermore, it is likely 
to attract hunters longer than the 
latter terrain, for there is less 
annual “cleaning up”’ of a district. 
Within a radius of 150 miles, in the 
territory back of Anchorage and 
the Alaska Railroad, are plenty of 
moose, caribou, mountain sheep 
and goat, and black and brown 
bear. What is even more important 
to the ordinary nimrod—it costs 
less to outfit for the Alaskan hin- 
terland than to attempt Nairobi. 


Pellagra deaths are increasing in 
Virginia. This disease was endemic 
in Spain in 1735 and existed in 
Italy in 1750. The first real Amer- 
ican interest in the disease came 
as a result of an outbreak in Alabama 
in 1907. Many well-to-do Virginians 
are victims, for the ailment ts caused 
not so much by inability to secure 
proper food as by failure to observe 
proper diet. 


NGLAND is undertaking another 
effort to break and _ enter 

the profitable field of motion- 
picture making, at present domi- 
nated by the United States. Albion’s 
largest movie studio is being made 
ready on the road from Blackpool 
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to Lytham. A brick structure, 
formerly used for the manufacture 
of hydroplanes, has been trans- 
formed into a screen stage capable 
of containing twenty-six sets. The 
first feature releases “shot” will 
deal with Lancashire cotton-mill 
life and the atmosphere of the Fleet- 
wood fishin trawlers. Failure to 
spend sufficient money on feature 
pictures is a constant indictment 
against British companies cited by 
movie directors. Over here the 
leading producers wail concerning 
the other side of the shield—hope- 
less studio extravagance. 


The Institut de Phonétique has 
been created as a part of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, with a laboratory 
of speech and a museum of speech 
and gesture. It will collect and 
preserve the speech of eminent men 
and singing voices of great artists. 


RANSATLANTIC passengers all 

know that one may worship 
in a perfectly appointed chapel and 
shop en voyage. But now it 
seems that one may cultivate art 
appreciation on the ocean lanes 
as well. Aboard the Cunarder 
Berengaria recently there was a 
deep-sea display of modern British 
sculpture and paintings. It was 
pronounced a_ success by Roy 
Bishop, secretary of the British 
Artists’ Exhibition. Between shuffle 
board and deck tea, first-cabin 
travelers found time to buy fifty- 
three exhibit items. 


The Southern bobwhite, or quail, is 
the only bird that regards potato 
beetles as a delicacy. Even ducks and 
guinea hens refuse to touch the 
potato parasite. 


1G-cITY children cannot—and 

will not-—visit museums in the 
course of a school year sufficiently 
often to do them much good. Hence 
the Field Museum of Natural 
History, in Chicago, has hit upon a 
mountain-to-Mohamet educational 
gesture that is happily successful. 
An even thousand of peregrinating 
exhibition cases, each tarrying in 
one building for a fortnight and 
then moving on, reach 386 public 
schools and 600,000 youngsters. 
Practical pedagogy, this. No longer 
is a museum expedition a lark. In 
two weeks, as a rule, familiarity 
with an anchored exhibit breeds 
genuine interest. 


WORLD’S WORK for 


Charles Lawlor, an Irish small- 
time vaudeville actor, sired the 
“ Sidewalks of New York,” the ditty 
that was chanted a million times dur- 
ing the recent Presidential campaign. 
Lawlor wrote the song in the early 
nineties, when Tinpan Alley was 
not thoroughly organized. A fresh 
copyright on the ballad last autumn 
would have made Irving Berlin 
envious. 


R= marking of prominent build- 
ings, in cities and_ towns, 
is being campaigned for by the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
Promotion of Aéronautics. To an 
aviator emerging from a _ cloud 
bank, these markings are as im- 
portant as the lighthouse to the 
mariner, or the crossroad guidepost 
to the hastening motorist. Clarity 
will be the first object sought. But 
already there is speculation anent 
development of a new art sideline. 
The labeling of terra firma, beneath 
air lanes, may evolve as distinctive 
and “arty” lettering and devices 
as has been shown by the present- 
day highway hoardings. From air 
signboards to blazons for the exploi- 
tation of commodities will be an 
inevitable step. When the future 
Graf Zeppelins cruise above Amer- 
ica their passengers will be able to 
recognize the slogan of favorite 
tooth paste and shaving cream. 


When the American Chemical 
Soctety met recently at Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, 160 British chemists 
were among the 1,900 delegates. 
They listened to 394 papers. An 
economic-nitrogen symposium was 
headed by officers of nitrogen and 
fertilizer interests. Synthetic am- 
montia, cyanamide, and other meth- 
ods of making nitrogen available 
were considered from the point of 
view of effect upon industry and 
agriculture. 


HE Lakehurst, New Jersey, 

naval air station is testing an 
airplane equipped with hooks—so 
that it may be launched or picked 
up by parent dirigible. Navy stu- 
dents of war insist that dirigibles 
will be-mere floating targets unless 
they can carry at least a pair of 
light planes for scouting work, or 
quick defense against other air- 
craft. Rhino tick-bird protection 
is what they are hoping for. Speak- 
ing of hooks, when movie news 
reels showed the recommissioning 
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of the tragic-memoried submarine 
S-4, the steel eyes in the sub’s 
sides, for grappling hooks when 
needed, were the things that made 
the darkened theaters buzz. 


Alfred C. Weed, ichthyologist o/ 
the returned Rawson—MacMillan 
Subarctic Expedition, brought back 
specimens of a hitherto unknown 
frog. It winters beneath the ice, 
coming out of its chilly trance each 
spring. Brook trout and pickerel were 
caught by Mr. Weed in salt water, 
where these fresh-water fish seemed to 
thrive. 


— by Dutch masters, 
valued at $15,000,000, will be 
brought from Holland this year for 
exhibition at London’s spring Royal 
Academy. Specially chartered ships 
will be used and not all of the dozen 
Rembrandts scheduled to travel 
will be packed in one hull either. 
The loans will come from both 
public and private collections. One 
would give a great deal to speak 
into the ear trumpet of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, first president of the 
Royal Academy, and ask him what 
he thought about it all. 


London soot, made lovable by 
Charles Dickens—until you have 
endured it—is again the subject of 
agitation. Great Britain’s Trade 
Commission is endeavoring to popu- 
larize smokeless fuel. There ts hope 
for the “central-heating”’ devotees, 
after all. Yet it is still good form to 
shiver in your “woollies” at an 
English dinner party and make be- 
lieve you like tt. 


M's EDITH CHANCE, head of 
Pennsylvania State College’s 
department of home economics, 
reveals that 45 cents affords coeds, 
playing pretend at housekeeping, 
three good meals a day. Hard to be- 
lieve? Well, here’s a sample menu: 


Breakfast: Grapes, hot cereal, top 
milk, cinnamon. toast, 
coffee. 

Luncheon: Vegetable soup, apple, 

date and cabbage salad, 

bread, butter, milk. 

[Probably the latter is 

bottom.] 

Veal cutlets, creamed 

cabbage, mince pie. 


Dinner: 


Try this upon your own kit- 
chen accordion, and see what hap- 
pens. 
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EMORY of man runneth easily 
IVI to the day when an over- 
exuberant Wall Street clerk flung 
the first ticker tape from  sky- 
scraper battlement, to aid in wel- 
coming a distinguished guest of 
Manhattan. From ticker tape, which 
costs money, to shredded newspaper 
was a logical sequence. Now the 
wood-pulp tossing habit has in- 
fected every American city. And 
cleaning up the resultant pavement 
mess costs more than the ticker 
tape that the jocund Wall Street 
clerks used to simulate a blizzard. 
The movie news reels have helped 
spread the custom. 


Here’s a state of things! Only 500 
Yale undergrads attending the annual 
rally before the Blue team meets the 
Crimson in the Bowl. And Tad 
Jones, under whose aegis some of El’ s 


greatest de facto and moral gridiron 


victories have been won, fulminating 
vigorously against the decline of Yale 
cpirit. College spirit hasn't vanished, 
we fancy—really. This ts 1929, 
and mantfestation has altered. That 


és all. 


EW of the American millions 

who were shocked by the 
sinking of the Vestris, 200 miles off 
the Virginia Capes, last November, 
recalled the first radio ambulance 
call of the ocean lanes. The distress 
signal was CQD, then, not the SOS 
of to-day. Jack Binns, young ship 
operator, tapped it courageously 
and persistently when the Republic 
and Florida were in collision a score 
of years ago. It thrilled the 
imagination of the public more than 
any deep-sea call can ever do again. 
Recollection of the Tvtanic’s 
plunge to Davy Jones’s locker is 
more widespread. That floating 
palace, shattered by an iceberg, 
off the Banks in the dark, was lost 
in 1912. Old newspaper reporters 
still quiver as memory reproduces 
the eagerness with which they 
awaited the Carpathia. Captain 
Arthur Rostron’s liner—he’s Sir 
Arthur now—brought to New York 
the survivors of a passenger list 
that had included John Jacob 
Astor and Colonel Archie Butt, 
both of whom were drowned. In- 
sufficient lifeboats, not unsea- 
worthy ones, were to blame for the 
Titanic’s heavy loss of life. There 
was gallantry aboard the wallow- 
ing vessel that night. It has not 
been forgotten. 


WORLD’S WORK SCRAPBOOK 


New two- and five-cent postage 
samps were issued at Washing- 
ton, in connection with the Interna- 
tional Civil Aéronautics Conference, 
held at the nation’s capital in Decem- 
ber. The two-cent stamp features the 


first Wright Brothers’ airplane, so 


long guarded as a secret at Kitty 
Hawk. 


N™ that the last field-goal try 
of 1928 has been missed (and 
they miss them dishearteningly 
often nowadays upon football grid- 
irons) there will be renewed agita- 
tion for bringing back the goal posts 
of the college game to where they 
once stood—exactly upon the 
touchdown line. As every man and 
maid who has shivered in a stadium 
knows, they are anchored at 
present ten yards behind that all- 
important streak of lime. The 
Brookes, Brickleys, and Eckersalls, 
kicking Titans of a _ generation 
gone, are becoming unbelievable, 
legendary figures. The public 
yearns to have these wraiths ma- 
terialized into reality once more. 
Location of the uprights was not 
altered to make them easier for up- 
rooting; the change was thought 
necessary to lessen injury when 
elevens were staging a “Hold ’em, 
Yale!’ act. 


Royal Copeland, United States 
Senator, reélected from New York 
over Alanson Houghton, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, ad- 
vocates a conscription of wealth for 
national defense, in the event of 
another war. 


A GERMAN scientist, Dr. M. 
Popp, of the Agricultural 
College at Brandenburg, is em- 
ploying plant breeding in an effort 
to create a new tobacco that any- 
one may smoke without bother- 
ing about coughs and carloads. 
The Herr Doktor is hopeful of 
eventually fathering plants con- 
taining too little nicotine to label 
them harmful when dried and 
puffed at. He contends that the 
flavor of tobacco is independent 
of the amount of nicotine present. 


Does the average doctor write more 
tllegibly than the average lawyer? 
English court clerks insist that the 
doctor does. They examine sufficient 
legal papers annually, signed by both 
these professional classes, to make 
their opinion worth considering. 
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gore gas is often used to free 
rat-ridden ships from annoying 
hold colonies. Prussic acid usually 
is the base. But even this most 
lethal method does not wipe out 
every lurking rodent, according 
to the United States Public Health 
Service, which has been studying 
the danger of spreading disease via 
the ship rat, which slips to shore on 
some convenient hawser. It is 
believed that future ship designers 
will take the despised rat into seri- 
ous consideration. If no passages 
exist into which poison gas cannot 
be pumped, the asphyxiation an- 
swer should be easy. 


During the first nine months of 
last year, 550 feature motion pictures 
were trade-shown by Great Britain. 
Their origin was: United States, 411; 
Germany, 62; Great Britain, 53; 
France, 17; Italy, 4; Russia, 2; 
Denmark, 1. 


pear JENNINGS BRYAN’S 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, emerged unscathed from a 
Florida typhoon of Republican 
votes last November. “This will 
please Mother,” was her response 
to news that she had been elected 
to Congress. “Mother has been 
more interested in my campaign 
than in any of Father's.” Mrs. 
Owen is the widow of Major 
Reginald Owen, who died from 
injuries received in Turkey during 
the World War. Her citizenship, lost 
through marriage, was regained two 
years ago. One of her campaign 
slogans was a cry for higher tariff 
upon fruits, to aid the Florida 
growers. War worker, author, and 
playwright, as well as politician, 
the daughter of the man who rode 
into fame along with Free Silver is 
said to be the only former British 
subject ever chosen for a seat in the 
House of Representatives. 


Since the enactment of the soldters’ 
bonus law at Washington, there have 
been 3,285,216 applications for ad- 
Justed service compensation. The 
average number of army days over- 
seas was 314. The average number 
of days in service at home was 450. 


SS of centuries was 
shattered at the coronation of 
Hirohito, the new Emperor of 
Japan. For the first time in Nip- 
ponese history an empress consort 


(Continued on Page 118) 








THE SPORT OF QUEENS 


Greyhound Racing, Appealing Alike to Dog Fanciers and Followers 


of the Track, Deserves its Sudden Popularity 


By 


HERE was a_ windy glare 
of reddish yellow winter sun 
on grayish yellow summer 
sand. The grand stand 
and _ bleacheries were 
chockablock with men 
in white suits and women 
in every variety of gay or 
snowy sport frock. The quarter- 
mile race track lay like a brown 
loop of ribbon around the green 
infield. The mercury was about 
eighty. The month was February. 
The place was Hialeah, Florida. 

I was sitting in the judges’ 
stand—where, of course, I had 
no right to be but whither I 
had been invited in honor of 
my so-called services to 
dog literature. It was 
my first view of a stand- 
ardized greyhound race 
(not to be confused in 
any way with whippet 
coursing), and the sport itself 
was in its early infancy. 

Yes, greyhounds had been raced 
since the days recorded on the 
Egyptian bas-reliefs. Greyhound 
racing had been nicknamed ‘“‘the 
sport of queens” as far back as 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, even as 
nowadays it issometimes so dubbed. 
But not until 1920 was it placed on 
a footing with horse racing; not 
until that year did it begin the 
swift march toward its present- 
day standardization. Even then 
the International Greyhound As- 
sociation was still unborn, though 
now it is recognized by many as a 
canine Jockey Club. The regulation 
greyhound race tracks were new, 
but they had come to stay. 


An Alluring Spectacle 


Let’s get back to the judges’ 
stand at Hialeah and to my initial 
race. I can describe the sport best 
by telling what I saw on that, the 
first of my many visits to a grey- 
hound track. 

Around the outside of the brown- 
ish sand quarter-mile track was a 
white circle of wood. From this, at 





one spot, projected a long bar. 
To the end of the bar was fastened 
a stuffed rabbit. The circle of boards 
covered a trolley track, to which 
the bar was connected. When the 






















current was 
turned on, the 
bar started 
around the 
track at a 
carefully gov- 
erned pace, and the automatic 
stuffed rabbit bobbed along on 
the end of the bar in amazingly 
lifelike fashion. 

To a dog’s nearsighted eye it 
would seem that a live rabbit was 
circling the quarter-mile track at 


top speed and with true rabbitlike 


bounciness. It was a right alluring 
spectacle, especially to the grey- 
hound. For, unlike the foxhound 
and other sporting dogs, the grey- 
hound does his coursing by eye and 
not by scent. Any lop-eared rabbit 
dog would have scorned such a 
trick—one sniff would have told 
him it was not a real rabbit that 
bounced around the track; but a 
greyhound believes what he sees. 
On the track in front of the 
judges’ stand was something that 
looked like an elongated hencoop. 
Its front was of glass, and it held six 
compartments. Down the track 
from the paddock and _ stables 
paraded six men, in uniform jackets 
and caps. Each of them was leading 
a greyhound with a huge leathern 
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muzzle. The muzzles were solid, 
except for a round hole at the tip 
of the nose—a hole supposedly 
large enough to enable the wearer 
to breathe freely, yet too small to 
permit of his biting. In this latter 
respect the muzzle was not an entire 
success, as you shall see later on. 
Each dog was equipped with a 
wide worsted collar whose 
color would enable him to 
be distinguished from his 
fellows during the race. 
At some tracks, in 
more recent times, 
these collars have 
been supplanted 
by numbered 
and varicolored 
blankets. The hues of 
the worsted collars were 
six in number—white, 
black, red, yellow, blue, and 
green. The dogs were led to the 
hencoop contraption, and each was 
thrust into one of its compart- 
ments, facing the glass front. 


In Flying Pursuit 


At a signai to the near-by operat- 
ing tower the current was turned 
on and the rabbit sprang into ac- 
tion. Around the quarter-mile oval 
track it whizzed. As it finished the 
circuit and started around a second 
time, the glass front of the six- 
compartment box was lifted auto- 
matically—Bunny then being about 
seventy feet beyond the judges’ 
stand. 

Out darted the six dogs in flying 
pursuit. The quarter-mile race was 
on! 

Now, if this were merely an ac- 
count of six fast dogs chasing, pell- 
mell, after a fake rabbit, it would 
scarcely be worth the telling. As- 
suredly it would not have developed 
into a recognized sport of such 
popularity and magnitude as to 
threaten to supplant horse racing. 
There was infinitely more to it, 
thanks to the dogs’ own brains. I 
realized this before the six runners 


had half rounded the track. 
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These dogs knew what they were 
doing. They were using the rabbit 
more as a pacemaker than as mere 
potential prey. They showed the 
cleverness of a human jockey in 
maneuvering for the rail and in 
holding it. They took quick and 
clever advantage of every chance 
to improve their positions or to 
profit by another racer’s blunder. 
They avoided “pockets” with rare 
craftiness. They saved themselves 
for the final spurt in the stretch. 


At the Finish 


In brief, they were using their 
brains as brilliantly as they were 
using their legs. It was a beautiful 
exhibition of racing judgment. 
Horses with half that amount of 
sense and instinct would need no 
jockeys. That thinking quality of 
the greyhound is the chief reason 
for the sport’s swift rise to popu- 
larity—that and mankind’s innate 
interest in dogs; though as a spec- 
tacle alone a greyhound race is hard 
to beat on the score of thrill and 
fun and dramatic suspense. 

As the rabbit finished its second 
circling of the track, still a few 
rods ahead of the dogs, it slid into 
an openingvat the side of the trolley 
box. The six handlers, who were 
waiting beside this aperture, seized 
the dogs as they came surg- 
ing up to the spot where their 
stuffed pacemaker had vanished. 
The six contestants were brought 
to the judges’ stand, as are horses 
at the end of a race, and were in- 
spected. 

Then the result of the race was 
hung up on the board, and a smat- 
tering of spectators trooped over 
to the paddock—paddock, in this 
case, being a polite phrase for 
betting ring—to cash in on their 
wagers. That was before the days 
of pari-mutuel betting systems for 
dog races; and bookies still stuck 
up their own odds as in old- 
fashioned race-meet tracks. 

By the way, I heard Winston 
Churchill make a speech in the 
House of Commons in March, 1928, 
on the subject of the “totalizator,” 
as opposed to bookmakers’ arbi- 
trary odds; and he devoted a goodly 
bit of his time and eloquence to 
the theme of dog racing. When a 
sport can serve as text for a set 
speech made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the British 
House of Commons, that sport has 
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taken on a certain deep and signif- 
icant import and is not a mere 
fly-by-night fad. 

I have told of my first view of a 
dog race. There were six races that 
afternoon—the final one a hurdle 
race. The rabbit ran through a hole 
in the bottom of the hurdle. The 
hole was shut, automatically, after 
him, lest pursuing dogs bang their 
heads against the obstacle instead 
of clearing it. 

On many tracks, nowadays, eight 
dogs run, and the day’s card in- 
cludes eight races. Six was the limit 
for both at that time. As soon as 
the crowd had departed for the 
day, at Hialeah, the track was free 
for the regular afternoon “‘school”’ 
wherein untrained dogs were taught 
to run true. - 

The races I have described were 
typical of ninety out of ninety- 
three. But there are exceptions. 
For instance, twice I saw a fast- 
running dog accidentally fling a 
handful of wind-driven sand into 
the eyes of the racer next to him. 
Stung and momentarily blinded, 
the other dog hurled himself at his 
unwitting tormentor. 

The dog just behind them, jostled 
by this swerve across his path, 
joined merrily in the fray. A lively 
three-cornered dog fight ensued in 
midrace, the trio of battlers for- 
getting everything except their 
sudden gust of rage. The dogs 
behind them flashed past, and a 
rank outsider won the race. Though 
the three warriors were muzzled, 
the holes at the muzzles’ tips per- 
mitted them to nip bits of skin 
about the size of a half-dollar from 
their foes. These fights, though rare, 
are frequent enough to warrant 
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the use of muzzles; and they help 
upset the bookies’ calculations. 

Again, I saw an ill-trained grey- 
hound who used his reasoning 
powers instead of his master’s 
teachings. Halfway around, he 
seemed to realize that the rabbit 
was likely to stick to the track, and 
that there were easier ways of 
catching it than by mere chase. So 
he leaped the fence, dashed across 
the infield, to head Bunny off—and 
spoiled a perfectly good race. 

Once more, during another year’s 
racing season, a fuse blew out, the 
current went dead, and the rabbit 
stopped short in midrace. In an- 
other second the artificial beast was 
ripped into fifty pieces by the 
hounds. 


Under Flood Lights 


There used to be a theory that, if 
once the dogs should catch up with 
their prey and find it a fake, they 
would be of no further use for 
racing. I can testify that this is not 
true. Again and again that season 
I saw those same six dogs run 
splendidly contested races, even 
after their belief in Santa Claus had 
been wrecked by the discovery that 
the electric rabbit was no rabbit at 
all. As I said, the racing greyhound 
evidently regards Bunny rather as 
a pacemaker than as a _ possible 
dinner. 

In those days, greyhound races 
were held in the afternoon. Then 
to Hialeah came horse races. The 
horses were raced in the afternoons; 
on the near-by greyhound track the 
dogs were raced at night, under 
flood lights. Oddly enough, the 


hounds ran as readily and as fast 





“Stuffed!”” The racing greyhound regards Bunny 
rather as a pacemaker than as a possible dinner. 
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With dust flying, eyes bulging, and muscles straining, they jockey for the lead as they speed round the turn of 
the track at Hialeah, Miami. 


by artificial light as by day. The 
night-racing idea was taken up 
everywhere. It had the added ad- 
vantage of 
people whose jobs prevented them 
from attending a daytime meet. 

No other form of sport has in- 
creased so fast in popularity as has 
greyhound racing. Ten years ago 
it was unknown in its present form. 
To-day there are ninety-nine dif- 
ferent greyhound stables having 
membership in the International 
Greyhound Racing Association, and 
perhaps as many more belonging to 
the ‘‘Independents.” More than 
forty regulation tracks are operated 
in the United States alone, and 
many more than that in Europe. 

As to attendance, the Ramona 
track at St. Louis often has a gate 
of 20,000; and one night’s “take” 
of the pari-mutuels is sometimes 
more than $80,000. Other tracks 
can equal that, I think, or even 
better it. In Europe the sport has 
gained tremendous ground. A single 
evening's attendance at the White 
City track in England was esti- 
mated at more than 105,000. Over 
there, it is hailed as the working- 
man’s special form of racing, though 
folk of all classes flock to it. 

It is a lamentable phase of hu- 
man nature that betting is bound 
up with all forms of racing so 
closely that grass begins to grow at 


drawing crowds of 
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once on every track in such states 
as abolish wagers. The greyhound 
promoters have used real genius 
in side-stepping the law of various 
states against betting. For example: 

At one track, a short while ago, 
there was no vulgar attempt to 
place wagers on the sly. Instead, 
the promoters hit on what they de- 
clared was a wholly legal and above- 
board method for interesting the 
public in their enterprise. So they 
ordained a local Wall Street and did 
a brisk business. 


Patrons of Art 


Each dog was turned into a stock 
company. Before the race, shares 
were sold in him. Naturally, if the 
dog chanced to win the race his 
cash value increased proportion- 
ately, and the stock was resold at a 
standard scale of profit. But the 
courts could not be brought to see 


the sweet legality of this form of 


stock dealing, and the glorious 
innovation was quashed. 

More recently, at the Dongan 
Hills greyhound track on Staten 
Island, a still brighter plan was 
evolved; and it leaped to immediate 
popularity. Here was the idea: 
Before the races, vendors passed 
through the crowds of spectators, 
offering for sale post-card photo- 
graphs of the various dogs that were 





about to compete. The pictures 
were priced at $2 each. 

This is a tolerably stiff sum to 
pay for the post-card photograph 
of a dog—especially when it bears 
no great resemblance to the dog 
whose name is on it. But the gallant 
sportsmen who attended these races 
did not grudge the money. Thev 
proved themselves true patrons of 
art by purchasing the pictures in 
vast quantities; indeed, they clam- 
ored for the privilege. Every one of 
them seemed to be starting a dog 
photograph collection, and money 
was no object. 

Then, when the race was over, 
the men who had sold photos of 
the winning dog were sorry they 
had parted with such fine memen- 
tos of the contest. So they bought 
back the winner’s pictures at from 
two to three times what had been 
paid for them; often at a still larger 
advance on the original $2. 

The repurchases being made, the 
art lovers started out again, selling 
photos of the next race’s competi- 
tors; later buying back the pic- 
tures of the winner, as_ before. 
For some unexplained reason the 
law suspected that these art trans- 
actions constituted an attempt to 
evade the anti-betting statutes. 
Again the courts were invoked. 

Most of the Western greyhound 
tracks operate on the pari-mutuel 
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system, which pools all bets, de- 
ducts 10 per cent commission, 
divides the remaining sum by the 
number of winning tickets, and 
pays off accordingly. Though sore- 
heads have declared weepingly that 
pari mutuel is French for grand 
larceny, it is perhaps the fairest 
system of betting that has thus far 
been devised. Naturally, it is not 
perfect. But Europe has tested and 
approved it; and it has won the 
same cachet here in America. Grad- 
ually it is driving the old-time 
bookmaker and his clerk out of 
business, and substituting mathe- 
matical accuracy and honesty for 
human vagaries and human frailty. 


Overhead 


At present there seems to be a 
greater or less clash between the 
three-year-old International Grey- 
hound Association and the so- 
called Independents. I do not know 
the rights or wrongs of the matter, 
or which element is entitled to final 
control. Neither is such information 
necessary to our subject. 

Of the ninety-nine greyhound 
stables under the management 
of the International, the average 
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THE SPORT OF QUEENS 
stable contains from eight dogs 
up—usually up. The upkeep of a 
racing greyhound, under the stand- 
ardized system, is about 60 cents a 
day for food. Transportation, as a 
rule, is fairly cheap from track to 
track. The dogs often are trans- 
ported by motor-car trailer; a whole 
string in a single big van. I mention 
these details to show the enormous 
difference in cost between the up- 
keep of a stable of racing dogs and 
a stable of race horses. 

At first, the bulk of the racer 
dogs were imported from Great 
Britain, where often they were sold 
with the proviso that they were 
not to be used for chasing “tin 
rabbits””—this before Great Britain 
fell so hard and so enthusiastically 
for the very same form of racing. 
But of late years we are breeding 
some splendid racers here in Amer- 
ica. No longer do we have to cross 
the seas for a crack runner, any 
more than for an ideal collie or other 
show dog. 

In the beginning, an untried 
young dog brought anywhere from 
$100 to $200—the former figure 
more often than the latter. That has 
changed. Now a really good novice 
will sell for from $250 to $350, 
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and a dog of proven speed will cost 
anywhere from $500 to $1,509, 
according to his track record. There 
are exceptions where the price 
soars far above $1,500. Several 
champions have fetched $5,000, 
and Charles McGee is said to have 
refused $15,000 for his world- 
beating greyhound, Whirl. 


Routine 


Whirl, in his time, smashed al- 
most every record for any distance 
run by greyhounds (usually from 
three sixteenths to nine sixteenths 
of a mile.) He ran the quarter-mile 
in 1927 in the remarkably short 
time of twenty-four and two fifths 
seconds. The previous record for a 
quarter-mile, so far as I am able 
to find out, was a flat twenty-five 
seconds. I was at the track when 
this twenty-five-second speed was 
attained. That was at the ratio of 
a mile in one minute and forty 
seconds. Whirl’s _ performance 
chipped the ratio down to less than 
a minute and thirty-eight seconds 
for a mile. Some traveling! 

The daily routine of a racing 
greyhound is as carefully and scien- 
tifically mapped out for him as is a 
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The greyhound has trotted out into the limelight to stay, both here and in Europe. 
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race horse’s. Here is the average’ 
day’s program for the dog that must 
race in the evening: 

He is out at sunrise with his 
trainer for a three-mile fast hike. 
In some cases, when he gets home 
he has a cup of strong coffee, but 
oftener a beaten egg. That is his 
only morning meal. Coming back 
from the walk he rests, while his 
pads are washed and his toenails 
gone over. Then comes as thorough 
a rubdown as ever was given to 
race horse or to pugilist. 


Food and Drink 


Follows a brushing that sets his 
skin to tingling pleasantly and his 
blood to circulating. (Once a week 
he gets a regular bath and a dip in 
a mild disinfectant.) Then he is put 
into his kennel to rest until 2 p. M., 
after which he is turned out into 
an enclosure, to romp or to loaf, 
till five o’clock. 

He is taken early to the track 
and put into the stall assigned him 
there. Another rubdown sometimes 
precedes the race and follows it. 
Then, his work being done, at 
about ten o'clock at night comes 
his single meal. It differs with 
different dogs. Here is one popular 
ration—2 pounds of Hamburger 
steak, mixed with bread, barley 
porridge, and dog biscuit; total 
weight of the food, about 3 pounds. 

When he is traveling or is in 
strange territory the water he 
drinks is distilled. For water has as 
much effect on dogs as on humans. 
It can disagree with a dog’s diges- 
tion as easily as with yours, if it be 
of a quality to which he is not ac- 
customed. Once a week the racer 
has a big vegetable feed in the 
form of a stew. But a menu such 
as I have outlined suffices him for 
the rest of the time. 

He has all the water he wants, 
except for a few hours before a race. 
At those times, as is the case with a 
race horse, he is not allowed to 
drink. A good drink of water would 
“‘wet him down” internally, throw 
him off his form, and make him 
lose his race. Once or twice crooks 
have been caught trying to wreck 
a dog’s form for the evening by 
letting him drink deeply just before 
he is led out to the run. 

I said a moment ago that the 
racer is taken early to the track and 
allowed to rest there. At six in the 
evening he is turned over to the 
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course’s kennelmaster and put into 
the “lockout kennel” or “Jinny 
Pit.” There he is weighed and 
officially identified, to avert danger 
of a “ringer” and to make certain 
his weight is as scheduled. At racing 
time he is turned over once more to 
his own handler, who leads him to 
the starting post. From six o’clock 
to eight, the kennelmaster is re- 
sponsible for his safety and sees he 
is not tampered with. 

Sixty pounds is the average 
weight for a racing greyhound, 
though a very few are ten or more 
pounds heavier. The dog’s weight 
must be attested to by his owner or 
handler at a specified time before 
the race, and in most cases a varia- 
tion of only a pound is permitted 
between that time and the hour for 
weighing in at the track. 

There is an element to this grey- 
hound racing that pleases me. I 
learned it from my own observation 
and from my personal study of 
dogs, not from mere hearsay. That 
is the almost invariable kindness 
shown to the dogs, not only by their 
trainers but by everyone connected 
with the track. Perhaps there is less 
humanity than common sense in 
this. For a scared dog is never at 
his best, especially in a contest 
that calls for spirit and dash. 

I have found that practically all 
the racing dogs I have seen are 
devoted to their trainers and 
are those trainers’ well-cared-for 
chums. Therein the sport differs, 
to a certain degree, from some of the 
horse-racing relationships I have 
noted. The dog enjoys the race. 
Also, he enjoys working for his 
master’s pleasure. 


A Worthless Racer 


At one track some years ago, as 
the dogs were led back into the en- 
closure at the end of a race, I sawa 
greyhound turned over to an em- 
ployee of the place to be taken to 
his stall. The hound hung back as 
the stranger started to yank him 
along, and the man struck him over 
the head. In less than two minutes 
the attendant was on his way out 
of the grounds—discharged. 

Deane, the Oklahoma promoter, 
who had a major interest in the 
meet, was with me at the time. He 
said, “That fellow will never get 
another job on a dog track; the 
word will go around. A man who is 
cruel to animals has no more right 
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in a place like this than a pyro- 
maniac in a powder magazine. If a 
dog gets cowed or loses confidence 
in the friendliness of the men who 
are handling him he becomes worth- 
less as a racer. It’s a matter ot 
dollars as well as of decency.” 


Squareness and Pluck 


Greyhound breeding has become 
suddenly a mighty profitable side 
line with many a dog fancier. The 
pups are queer-looking little chaps, 
with heads somewhat like those of 
alligators and with scrawny, long- 
legged bodies. Swiftly they grow 
out of the lanky, hobbledehoy age 
and take on grace and strength and 
symmetry. Careful breeding is im- 
proving their speed and quality 
more and more each year. 

That sportsmen of high rank and 
other men of substance are taking 
seriously to the promoting of the 
new pursuit is shown by a glance 
at the printed list of stockholders 
in the Celtic Park meet, held under 
the auspices of the New York 
Greyhound Racing Association in 
1928. Here are a few of the names: 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle; James 
Blair, Jr., of Blair & Co., the bank- 
ing firm; Walter P. Chrysler; 
William F. Carey, vice-president 
of the Madison Square Garden 
Corporation; and Walter Camp, of 
the Harriman Company. 

The greyhound has trotted out 
into the limelight to stay, both 
here and in Europe. He is several 
times less expensive to keep and to 
race than is the horse, and his track 
performance is quite as exciting. 
Moreover—and to me this is the 
supreme advantage his work offers 
over any other form of sport— 
he can be relied on 100 per cent. 

He cannot be bribed to lose a 
race. He runs always at the very 
best there is in him. He cannot be 
beaten through the bungling of a 
crooked or careless jockey. The 
“interests” don’t interest him. 
Whether or not his master is an 
upright sportsman you can back 
the dog himself to show magnificent 
sportsmanship from start to finish. 
He will win or lose on his own 
merits. No rider is flogging or rowel- 
ing him unmercifully, to get the 
last inch of speed out of him. No 
rider is “pulling” him. He is out 
to win because of his own gay 
spirit and pluck and love of the 
race. I am glad he is here to stay. 
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By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “What Makes the Wheels Go Round,” “The Story 
of Steel,’ “The New Story of Ancient Wrought Iron,’ etc. 


HEN my dear wife 

gratuitously backed my 

heavy car down a grade 
into a very unfortunate guide post 
with arrows pointing in the various 
directions one might like to go, she 
bent one of two rods an inch and a 
half in diameter holding up my tire 
rack.So,then, without changing either 
my attitude or my clothes, I removed 
that rod and, all of a Sunday morn- 
ing, put it in our cute little workshop 
vise with no effect at all, then wal- 
loped it with a hammer, then with the 
family ax. Then I went to a neigh- 
boring garage run by my consultant 
in all such matters, put that heavy 
rod in a heavier vise, walloped it 
with a sledge and heard old Bob Car- 
michael laugh with much glee when 
it snapped. 

“It might have been soft steel,” 
said he, “if there wasn’t so much 
carbon and silicon in it! Now, you 
with the ladylike right arm, try this!” 
(hen he handed me a connecting rod 
from a Franklin a careless driver 
had wrecked—a light little beam of 
luminous, satiny metal so fragile in 
appearance that I wagered the usual 
dollar that I could break it in two 
wallops. 


il. “THESE HARD-BOILED ALLOYS!” 


LOST! I bent it a little, dented 

it slightly, with that five-pound 
sledge, went my way pondering Bob’s 
brief explanation, “It’s made of one 
of these new hard-boiled aluminum 
alloys!” 

If you’ve ever enjoyed a forced 
landing in an airplane, you know 


just what the experience is worth. 
The thrill isn’t prolonged, various 
pilots | have flown with have told me, 
especially if a rock or tree bobs up 
just ahead of your pancaking. 

It was a rock this time that did the 
damage, Major Horace Hickman of 
the Army Air Service explained to 
me. If a rock hadn’t bobbed up out 
of that pasture over on the Virginia 
shore he might have borrowed a little 
gas and hopped back to Bolling 
Field just outside of Washington. 

As it was, though, it might have 
been worse because if his propeller 
had been made of wood or even of 
steel, which is altogether too heavy 
for the purpose, it would have been 
counted among the missing. As it 
was made of aluminum, like the 
blades of Lindbergh’s and nearly all 
others’ nowadays, a little hammer- 
ing at a neighboring shop made its 
straightening easy. 

“That is one of the singular char- 
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acteristics of strong aluminum al- 
loys,” Doctor Zay Jeffries, an au- 
thoritative consulting metallurgist, 
explained to me in Cleveland just the 
other day. “Strong aluminum al- 
loys are used in all aircraft pistons 
and in nearly all automobile pis- 
tons in the cast form and in the 
wrought form for connecting rods 
on some locomotives and other en- 
gines, not to mention the construction 
which has made the Graf Zeppelin 
and all other airships possible. They 
have properties not to be found in 
any other metal. Such an alloy, when 
wrought and heat treated, may have 
a tensile strength of 65,000 pounds 
or more to the square inch, so that 
it is approximately as strong as mild 
steel. [t has a Brinell hardness of 120 
or so and toughness suggested by an 
elongation of 15 to 20 per cent. When 
annealed, the tensile strength of one 
of these strong alloys may be as low 
as 15,000 pounds and its Brinell 
hardness less than thirty—-values 
only slightly higher than those of 
the familiar soft pure aluminum you 
find in every American kitchen. .. .” 

“Yet most folks think aluminum 
is a soft, light metal with rather 
gentle and feminine characteristics 
like silver—not as being ‘tough and 
hard-boiled,’ as my friend the garage 
man said.” 

“There was a time only a few years 
back,” Doctor Jeffries replied, “when 
the only aluminum available was 
soft and pure because we had not 
learned how to associate it with other 
metals. There was a time only a few 
years before that when jewelers put 
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it on display be- 
cause they didn't 
know what else to 
do with it, just as 
there was a time 
when the Russians 
would swap plati- 
num for silver. The 
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fact is that when 
the first ten pounds 
of pure aluminum 
was made in the 
8o’s the question be- 
fore the house was ‘Now that we've 
got it in the safe, what can we do 
with it?’ . . . In 1890 the total pro- 
duction was only forty thousand 
pounds, whereas in 1928 it was more 
than four hundred million pounds 
and proportionately increasing faster 
than any of the important metals.” 

“And these strong alloys r” | 
suggested. 

“Before the World War,” Doctor 
Jeffries concluded, “‘no heat treated 
aluminum alloys were being manu- 
factured in America. After the World 
War, in 1919, the Research Labora- 
tories of the Aluminum Company of 
America were established under the 
direction of Doctor Francis C. Frary. 
Many new aluminum alloys and heat 
treatments were developed and the 
new art promises to revolutionize the 
aluminum industry.” 

So | made off at once to Pittsburgh 
and New Kensington to see Doctor 
Frary and his aides. | went in part 
because | never can quite understand 
how and why so much public acclaim 
is accorded, by historians and by 
folk in general, to the size, the scope 
and products of industry and inven- 
tion while so little is accorded to the 
metals which basically make possible 
nearly all the comforts of the amaz- 
ing age in which 
we live. We never 
celebrate the an- 
niversaries of the 
metallic family. 
We leave it to 
build its own 
memorials. We'll 
never, never 
fully realize its 
usefulness and 
importance until, 
in somebody’s 
ideal civilization, 
once a year or 
oftener young 
and old univer- 
sity presidents 
and school chil- 
dren, college pro- 













Ford-Stout tri-motor plane in which large quantities of strong alu- 
minum alloys are used, including Alclad Sheet 


fessors, teachers, and parents are re- 
quired to live as people had to live 
before the discovery of this family. 

There is the Old Faithful, Iron, 
and its giant progeny, Steel; and Zinc 
and Lead! There is the red metal, 
Copper, with its big first cousins, 
Brass and Bronze and Nickel and 
other metals now including some 
strong aluminum alloys which, like 
duralumin, deserve their own dis- 
tinctive names. 

An alloy, of course, is a kind of 
marriage of two or more well-dis- 
posed metals. “And a strong alumi- 
num alloy,” Dr. Frary explained, “‘is 
one that has the distinctive merits of 
pure aluminum—lightness, heat con- 
ductivity, resistance to corrosion and 
vibration—and yet is tougher and 
stronger and more resistant to loads, 
pulling, twisting, pushing, or other 
abuse than the metals from which it 
is made.” 

Duralumin is a strong alloy. Its 
lightness and strength made it es- 
sential to all Zeppelins. As it will 
be used for the frames in the two 
new Navy air ships, to be larger than 
the Graf Zeppelin and Los Angeles 
combined, I said, “Duralumin is a 
good case in point?” 

“Only one case in point,” Doctor 


“Yankee” refrigerator van of California Freight Forwarding Company. This truck 
body and cab weigh complete only 1865 pounds—the body itself only 1535 pounds. 
The use of aluminum alloys represents a weight saving of 2600 pounds. 
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Frary said. “Good, 
though, for peo- 
ple everywhere 
have heard about 
it, because its im- 
portance was em- 
phasized by its use 
in German aircraft. 
It contains from 
three to four per 
cent. of copper, half 
of one per cent. each 
of magnesium, and 
manganese. When it is heated to goo 
degrees Fahrenheit, quenched and 
left standing at room temperature 
for four days, it hardens and its ten- 
sile strength, about 45,000 pounds 
per square inch after quenching, in- 
creases to about 60,000 pounds. Dur- 
alumin, by the way, was the pioneer 
among strong aluminum alloys. It 
was discovered by a German metal- 
lurgist, Alfred Wilm, who began ex- 
perimenting as early as 1903. About 
1907 he discovered that if he added 
about four per cent. of copper to pure 
aluminum, heated it and plunged it 
into water, the metal was made some- 
what stronger and more ductile.” 

“Yet both the red metal, copper, 
and the silvery metal, aluminum, are 
relatively soft?” 

“Yes, both are soft. But when 
aluminum is combined with copper 
and small quantities of other ele- 
ments it can be made very hard by 
heat treatment. It can be given tensile 
strength as high as 75,000 pounds to 
the square inch, which means that 
from a square inch of it twenty ordi- 
nary automobiles could be suspended 
without breaking the alloy.” 

Now I asked Dr. Frary to describe 
how aluminum and copper—two 
negatives in point of: strength in 
comparison with carbon steel, say — 
when combined and treated make a 
positive, a metal of tremendous 
strength, and of unique ductility and 
lightness. For there lies one of the 
fascinations of metallurgy—how 
these matchmakers called metal- 
lurgists take a 
metal with such 
distinctive prop- 
erties as alumi- 
num and wed it 
to another of 
wholly different 
properties, to get 
a third surpris- 
ingly different in 
its properties 
from either of the 
others. 
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“If you examine a 
piece of ordinary 
blotting paper,” he 
explained, ““you can 
see that it is com- 
posed of layers like 
the layers you see in 
mica. If you sepa- 
rate these layers you 
can easily slide one 
over another just as 
vou can with cards 
or other pieces of 
paper. But suppose 
now that you put between them small 
obstructions like little grains of sand. 
Then, obviously, the layers will not 
slip past one another so easily. On 
the other hand, you can imagine 
these little pieces of sand ground up 
so finely that they would have little 
retarding effect. Now if you carry 
that illustration over to a piece of 
metal you have, to begin with, not 
one surface but many because a piece 
of metal is composed of untold mil- 
lions of atoms too small to be dis- 
tinguished under the strongest micro- 
scope. These atoms sometimes sug- 
gest a pile of marbles which are more 
or less in motion, when the metal is 
being used. Fracture caused by vibra- 
tion simply means that the atoms 
become so rearranged that they lie 
down on the job.” 

“In other words, when metal is in 
use it is alive?” 

“In a sense, yes. The accepted 
theory of the hardening of the strong 
aluminum alloys was _ established 
by Mercia, when at the Bureau of 
Standards and by Jeffries, Archer,and 
others in our laboratories. It is based 
upon slippage between what might 
be called the surfaces or planes when 
pressure or strain of any kind is put 
upon metal. The addition of such 
an alloying element or hardener as 
copper prevents easy slippage if and 
when its coarser particles serve as 
‘keys’ between the 
different planes of the 
metal. Consequently 
our problem is_ to 
achieve such a uniform 
distribution—or criti- 
cal dispersion, as we 
call it—of a hardener 
that no planes in the 
aluminum are left un- 
keyed, with the result 
that there are no points 
of weakness.’Our prob- 
lem is to find ways and 
means to get that 
distribution of various 
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“Pride of Detroit,” made almost entirely of aluminum. 


alloying elements in the finished 
metal used for airplanes, for airships, 
for automotive pistons and connect- 
ing rods, for locomotive side rods, 
and for a rapidly increasing variety 
of other uses.” 

My purely popular conception of 
the modern metallurgist’s function 
in the world was now being rapidly 
enlarged, pace in pace, oddly enough, 
with my realization that he, the 
Tubal Cain of our day, works with 
common denominators—crystals— 
so small that only the highest-power 
microscopes in the world reveal their 
arrangement and their antics. And 
even then, magnifications ranging up 
to 16,250 times, and the use of the 
most powerful X-ray leave a good 
deal to imagination. 

I suppose we all of us have at times 
wondered what the modern metal- 
lurgist—meaning a whole group of 
metallurgists—does in one of these 
mysterious places called a laboratory 
which has a sign on its door: “Do not 
enter without knocking! Do not 
knock!” And now I was finding out 











Armored car used in Los Angeles by Commercial Trust Com- 
pany & Savings Bank—Body and armor are made of strong 
aluminum. alloys. 
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that here in these 
laboratories the 
main function of the 
130 picked metallur- 
gists, chemists, and 
engineers is to grope 
from the seen into 
the unseen, to wrest 
from Mother Na- 
ture secrets she has 
concealed from the 
beginning of time. 
They grope into the 
invisible and tell us 
that metals are alive! They wed 
metals, one to another, and the fittest 
survive! They take the fittest and 
exercise them, working them out 
to learn how they behave; heating 
them, rolling them, “fineing” them, 
so that they shall on graduation 
from schools called fabrication, 
casting, and the like, go forth and 
do their predictable work in the 
world. 


Il, ALLOYS IN THE MAKING 
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: OW do you know, you men,” 

| asked, “when you’ve got 
these invisible keys just where they 
belong—when you’ve got your crit- 
ical dispersion of keys? You melt 
aluminum and copper in a crucible, 
| suppose. But I should think the 
copper would seek its own level. It’s 
heavier than aluminum, anyway, 
and melts more slowly.” 

The aluminum and copper arriv- 
ing in ingot form—it was now ex- 
plained while we ranged through the 
melting room in a magnificently ap- 
pointed nearby building—are melted 
in small quantities un- 
der the most precise 
pyrometric control. 
Here the picture is not 
at all like that of a steel 
mill in which huge ton- 
nages are handled ina 
vast scheme everlast- 
ingly energized by the 
cry for big production. 
Instead there is re- 
vealed a passion for 
precision rather than 
for quantity. 

In the furnaces the 
pure aluminum and 
copper are melted in a 
bath uniformly held at 
the proper temperature 
fixed for each alloy. In 
the largest furnace, 
holding 8,000 pounds, 
the temperature is 
maintained for ap- 
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proximately four hours before the 
molten metal is stirred, skimmed and 
poured into iron ladles carefully 
whitewashed to keep their silvery 
content from contact with the iron. 
Then, to go no further toward sug- 
gesting the infinitude of precautions 
used it must be enough to add that 
the ladles are not dumped into ordi- 
nary molds. The molds used hold 
only 100 to 500 pounds. They are 
water-cooled, and are held within a 
designated range of temperature, and 
are subjected to a dozen other pre- 
cautions. Moreover, by means of in- 
genious machinery especially de- 
signed and rigged for the purpose, 
the metal is poured at pre-determined 
speeds so that here again what might 
be a variable factor is made a con- 
stant one. 

From the melting room the ingots 
are moved on racks to the adjoining 
rolling mill. There, at the very door, 
they are challenged, for chemical an- 
alysis. For they must qualify and be 
certified before they are permitted to 
journey leisurely through a tunnel- 
like furnace 70 feet long whose nine 
pyrometers report, record and meas- 
ure progress continually in terms of 
temperature, twenty-four hours a 
day. 

Straight on then, through alternat- 
ing rollings and reheatings, the metal 
is worked, not, mechanically speak- 
ing, very differently from other 
metals except for an infinitude of 
special precautions essential to the 
successful handling of strong alloys. 
These precautions pertain to tem- 
perature control necessary to avoid 
cracking and to other precepts that 
the men here in charge have had 
themselves to establish in the light of 
patient experiment and long experi- 
ence. For in this work as in many 
other things the Aluminum Company 
of America has had to pioneer—to 
grope and find and mark the way, 
then hold to it. 

We had traversed the length of 
the rolling mill and had reached the 
point where the metal was ready for 
shipping, when Dr. Frary paused. 
Then, to my surprise, he said, “Of 
course, as the alloy comes from the 
fabricating process in which it is 
formed into sheets or bars or other 
wrought forms, the alloying constit- 
uents are not uniformly distributed 
throughout the metal so as even 
to approximate critical dispersion.” 

“Then how do you assure that?” | 
asked. 

“By heat treatment,’ he answered. 
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IV. THE MAGIC VOODOO OF HEAT 
TREATMENT 


O ONCE more, as in our story, 
What Makes the Wheels Go 
Round, which described the well- 
nigh universal adoption of strong 
aluminum alloys for aircraft and 
automobile pistons, we strike on that 
new science called heat treatment. 

“The purpose of heat-treating our 
alloys,” Dr. Frary explained, “is to 
secure the most effective distribution 
throughout the metal of the harden- 
ing or key material used. The alloy 
is heated to a temperature as high as 
possible without melting any of the 
constituents. After sufficient time has 
elapsed the metal is usually quenched 
so as to retain at ordinary tempera- 
tures the conditions which existed at 
the high temperatures.” 

“In other words, you secure the 
best possible distribution of the al- 
loying element and then, as artists 
say when they spray shellac or var- 
nish over an oil painting to secure 
or protect the pigments, you ‘fix’ it.” 

Doctor Frary nodded. 

Now we entered a large room where 
one form of heat treatment was being 
carried on, to increase and fix the 
strength in sheet metal. 

Here, now, imagine huge cast iron 
tanks heated with gas containing a 
bath of fused sodium nitrate, a salt 
of convenient melting point. The 
temperature of this bath, it is ex- 
plained, must be held within a range 
of ten degrees from a designated 
point established and specified by the 
laboratories. Even the inevitable 
variation in temperature in different 
parts of the tank is met by an in- 
genious stirring device which alter- 


. nately raises and lowers the sheets be- 


ing treated without exposing any part 
of them to the air. And, finally, be- 
cause contact with the air must be 
allowed for, when at last the metal is 
ready to be quenched, it is, by a crane 
which automatically times itself, 
frisked out of its hot bath and 
plunged into its cold bath in pre- 
cisely, as is determined for this par- 
ticular alloy, thirteen seconds! In 
other words, this transfer interval, 
which was once a variable factor, is 
that no longer. 

These tell-tale manufacturing ex- 
actitudes pertaining to this heat 
treatment are important to the 
proper “bringing up” of certain al- 
loys. Yet this heat treatment is only 
one of several techniques employed, 
with the promise of others yet to 
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come. For it seems to be ordained 
that the Aluminum Company of 
America has made and will continue 
to make as large a contribution to 
the technique and literature of heat 
treatment as any of the industries 
and institutions devoting themselves 
to this developing science. 

Steam pressure tanks also are used 
—ponderous affairs under exact 
temperature control in which certain 
alloys specified for certain purposes 
are strengthened for their work in 
the world. And in addition the Alum- 
inum Company’s laboratories have 
developed a wide range of electrical 
heat treatments. 

“Little by little,’ Doctor Frary ex- 
plained, “we have made ourselves 
acquainted with many hitherto un- 
known facts of direct importance to 
the manufacture and use of strong 
alloys. Wilm, of course, as far back 
as 1907, hit on the most important of 
these facts when he found that 
although pure aluminum could not 
be tempered, it could be alloyed with 
magnesium and copper and then 
could be hardened.” 

Then Dr. Frary and his aides sug- 
gested some of many other singulari- 
ties of strong alloys: 

Their “aging,” for instance, is a 
phenomenon meriting many a mono- 
graph which no one but a metallur- 
gist would sit up all night to read! 

“Aging,” | gather, is of two kinds 
—natural and artificial! Natural ag- 
ing discovered by Wilm means that 
when certain alloys, of which dur- 
alumin is one, are left standing at 
ordinary room temperatures for 
specified periods after heat treatment 
and quenching, they make enormous 
gains in strength. Likewise, under 
special or “artificial” conditions of 
temperature, revealed by Dr. Blough 
and other metallurgists serving the 
Aluminum Company of America, 
other strong alloys of themselves also 
make, within designated periods of 
time, large gains, after which they 
remain “set.” 

“But how comer” | asked Doctor 
Frary. 

“The minute particles of the hard- 
ener grow!” he replied. 

“Grow! Now, Doctor,” I groaned, 
“all this is getting weird! First you 
tell me that metals are alive when in 
use. Now you tell me their parts 
grow! Keep the good work up and 
I’ll believe anything you say!” 

So he went on: 

“The finest of the crystals of the 
hardener—so we suppose, though 
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“THESE HARD-BOILED ALLOYS” 


they are sub-microscopic—go into 
solution in the aluminum and the 
coarser ones grow larger. In other 
words, the crystals recrystalize. And 
the result is that there may be an in- 
crease from 5,000 to 20,000 pounds 
in the tensile strength of the metal in 
i short period of time.” 

Then, as an afterthought, he 
idded: 

“By the way, another strange thing 
is that natural aging occurs only in 
alloys containing a small percentage 
f magnesium. But, stranger still, if 
nore than a fraction of one per cent. 
of calcium, which is a first cousin of 
magnesium, is added, there is no 
crowth. By the use of calcium you 
can even prevent any effect from 
heat treatment. 

“Such discoveries of course have 
direct bearing on the dependability 
of our metal. To take an illustration, 
in the early days of the industry— 
just before the World War—duralu- 
min was not very uniform in all its 
properties. Thanks to the work of 
such men as Jeffries, Archer, and 
others, various aluminum alloys that 
have to be reheated to effect any 
change in properties are now avail- 
able. Aluminum alloys containing 
no magnesium—for instance our 25S 
alloy invented by 
Jeffries and Archer 
and afterward — re- 
christened by the 


Germans, Lautal — 
have been developed 
to make aluminum 


commercially prac- 
ticable for many spe- 
cial uses, such as 
forgings. When forg- 
ings were made of 
alloys like duralu- 
min, which I mention 
once more as being 
most familiar to laymen, the metal 
had to be reheated repeatedly while 
it was being worked, and of course 
such reheatings are in all ways 
undesirable. From our 25S three con- 
necting rods can be forged from one 
piece without reheating, which is 
both a decided economy and advan- 
tage. Incidentally, the “Standard 
steel” propeller used by Colonel 


Lindbergh on his Atlantic flight—a > 


propeller of which only the hub is 
made of steel—and the Curtiss- 
eed and Hamilton propellers and 
thers now standardized, are forged 
rom the 25S family of alloys. 

“The picture | am trying to sug- 
vest is one in which we have learned 


by research just why and when and 
how to use hardeners like manganese, 
magnesium, and copper for ‘keys’ in 
the larger sense of their being keys 
which admit aluminum to larger in- 
dustrial uses. At the other end of the 
series from the 25S family, for in- 
stance, we have 51S, an alloy which 
con\ains no copper at all, but con- 
tains magnesium and silicon, which 
work beautifully together when cop- 
per is not present. As a matter of 
fact, except for steel crankshafts, 
steel fastenings for wings and a few 
other minor uses of steel, airplanes 
can be and are being made almost 
exclusively of aluminum and its al- 
loys; even to rudders, landing gear 
and brake assemblies. 

“And Alclad alloys are a story 
in themselves!” 


V. ALCLAD ALLOYS 


NE of the many distinctive 

merits of pure aluminum, as 
every housewife and manufacturer 
knows, is that, in addition to being 
uniquely conductive of heat and the 
lightest common metal available, it 
is ordinarily impervious to corrosion. 
So, too, under ordinary conditions, 
are strong aluminum alloys imper- 
vious to corrosion. Relatively, yes; 





Three fourths of the material on this Douglas U. S. Navy Bomber is made of 
strong aluminum alloys, including sheet, tubing, rod, rivets and aluminum 
paint and propeller blades. 


absolutely, no. In other words, there 
are conditions under which no metal 
will survive. 

Obviously, the excellent resist- 
ance of aluminum and its alloys 
to corrosion, combined with their 
lightness and resistance to vibration 
are tremendously important factors 
in their use in aircraft, airships, and 
in all other means of transportation. 
Accordingly when Doctor Frary re- 
marked that Mr. Dix, one of his as- 
sociates, in these laboratories—which 
require nearly a million dollars a 
year to serve the aviation, automo- 
tive and other industries—had re- 
cently evolved a new and practical 
process for making strong alloys 
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corrosion-proof, | asked my favorite 
question, “Why?” 

“The alloy sheet used in aircraft,” 
Doctor Frary now explained, “is ex- 
tremely thin—in most cases only a 
few hundredths of an inch thick—in 
the case of the Ford-Stout plane 
only twelve thousandths of an inch— 
hardly a hair’s breadth. If you cut 
across any sheet so thin as that,’”— 
he illustrated with a sheet of paper 
and the sharp blade of a pocket- 
knife—‘“you get what we call a notch 
effect. If you strain or bend that 
sheet you more or less concentrate 
your load on that notch. In other 
words, if you take a thick piece of 
cardboard, or of wood, or of metal of 
any kind and draw a knife over it, 
the cut or notch does not affect the 
strength. But if the paper or wood 
or metal is only a few thousandths 
of an inch thick—you have another 
condition in which it is possible for 
corrosion to become a factor in 
strength. Of course if you have a 
thick strong piece of alloy like a 
piston, connecting rod or propeller, 
surface corrosion is negligible and 
cannot menace the strength of the 
alloy. And as a matter of fact you 
do not have surface corrosion in 
duralumin if the metal is always kept 
painted and_= ship- 
shape. 

“Tn airplanes which 
are used on. salt 
water, however, parts 
such as pontoons 
have suffered from 
corrosion due _ to 
notch effect from 
such abuse as being 
dragged up on sand. 
Notably that has 
happened to the pon- — 
toons of Navy sea- 
planes in such areas 
as the West Indies, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Philippines, 
where no metal of any kind stands 
up nearly as long as in the United 
States and where maintenance is 
therefore a good deal of a problem.” 

How then has Science met that 
problem? 

The answer is another bit of wiz- 
ardry, which goes again to show that 
the Aluminum Company has the 
“knowhow” ; that its laboratories an- 
ticipate as far as they can every new 
need of industrial and National pre- 
paredness; that, in time of any emer- 
gency such as another war, it would 
have its vital and telling part to play. 
The Alclad alloy, you see, has a pro- 
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tective sheath of pure aluminum— 
and, by the way, pure aluminum is 
now being made by the Aluminum 
Company purer than ever or any- 
where before. This sheath is con- 
trived to protect strong aluminum 
alloys from any possibility of cor- 
rosion producing a notch effect. 

At once you may imagine some 
kind of paint added for good meas- 
ure—but aluminum paint with its 
manifold uses is still another story. 

Alclad alloys instead, have a pro- 

tective coating or sheath of pure 
aluminum which is actually an in- 
trinsic part of the aluminum alloy. | 
can’t tell you how it is made such an 
intrinsic part—no one on this blessed 
earth except the Aluminum Com- 
pany knows, and it won’t tell! The 
effect is there and the pure aluminum 
is there all the same, even after 
rolling! 
) In other words, by some mode of 
shrinkage or use of the voodoo of 
heat treatment in some form or other, 
the Aluminum Company produces 
sheets of strong alloy which have 
their surfaces but not edges covered 
with pure aluminum. When rolled 
down into a sheet as thin as a hair, 
the sheet still has its covering of pure 
aluminum proportionately thinned 
down but still as “tight’”’ and corro- 
sion-proof as one’s skin. 

You don’t believe that? 

Then come along into the labora- 
tory. Here you find a miniature 
manufacturing plant where standard 
billets can be made; here you find 
whole rooms of busy testing ma- 
chines; others full of chemical para- 
phernalia and much else; for these 
self-contained laboratories are a 
world unto themselves. 

Here, in a special department, 
comparative tests of aluminum al- 
loys, with and without Alclad armor, 
as well as of other metals, are for- 
ever being made. Here in dozens of 
tanks filled with sea water are hun- 
dreds of specimens of varied shape, 
all tagged. Some lie immersed. Others 
are alternately immersed—raised 
and lowered so that oxygen can aid 
the attack. Some are attacked much 
more intensively than metal ever 
could be in ordinary use. And once 
more there are what might be called 
auxiliary phenomena. 

For instance: 

When the edges of a specimen of 
Alclad or armored aluminum alloy 
are not protected while the faces are, 
the edges show no deterioration after 
18 months of intensive “attack.” 
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Again, if such a specimen carries a 
rivet of alloy not covered with pure 
aluminum, the rivet resists corrosion 
as well as the rest. 

And why? 

Because corrosion is caused by 
electrolysis, and there are inherent 
in all metals—but least of all in 
pure copper and aluminum—circuits 
with positive and negative poles 
between crystals very much as in a 
common battery with zinc and car- 
bon at war with one another. 

But here the pure aluminum 
which forms the Alclad surface pre- 
vents corrosive action. 


VI. NEW METALS FOR OLD 


HESE findings may be revela- 
tions to some of us. When the 
best of us were a bit younger they 
would have been revelations to all 
of us. And even during the last dec- 
ade one by one they have been reve- 
lations to their discoverers, these 
busy and enthusiastic men that are 
the modern counterparts of those 
who, “looking not to heaven for 
manna but bending their gaze on the 
ground, dug up ore by the sweat of 
toil, chopped the forests for fuel, 
erected crude structures along the 
streams for smelting iron, impro- 
vised ingenious machines to shape it 
into products, and thus laid the 
foundation for those mighty indus- 
tries which provide the world with 
the locomotive, the automobile, the 
steamship, the dynamo, the airplane, 
the bridge and skyscraper and the 
thousand mechanical wonders of the 
present age.” 
Aluminum, itself, even though it is 
derived from the third most plenti- 
ful element of the earth’s surface— 


‘and by Oersted, the Danish scientist, 


who isolated a few grains of it a cen- 
tury ago, was called the “metal of 





Treiber Radical Diesel engine crank case 
061%” in diameter, a casting of strong 
aluminum alloy. 
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clay” —has hardly more than come 
of age. Because its smelting was a 
challenge that rule-o’-thumb could 
not meet, because there were no mod- 
ern metallurgists busily groping into 
infinity, because electrical engineers 
had not yet learned how to provide 
plentiful power and because finance 
and its genius for organization had 
not yet taken hold, its advent as a 
productive dependability had to wait 
until the go’s. 

With incredibly swift strides this 
newborn infant then set out to aid in 
the feeding, housing, and comforting 
of mankind. It helped to make our 
wheels go round so that we might 
get new vistas of our civilization. 
And it manifested its usefulness and 
importance in so many ways that by 
and by these matchmakers called 
metallurgists concluded that they 
might as well mate it with coarser 
metals not so personal in appearance. 

Hence strong alloys! Each in its 
measure quite as important as its 
parent! All—(heavens, | haven't 
even mentioned a score of them that 
the Aluminum Company of America 
will introduce to you merely for the 
asking )—now at work strengthening, 
as it were, and “keying” our disposi- 
tion to do still greater things! 

It’s an impressive route via which 
they come—if ancestry is any token 
of the right to wear the ermine these 
tough-minded, hard-boiled alloys 
can hug themselves while all the 
world looks on! On the material side, 
for instance, every ton of aluminum 
requires for its creation four tons of 
bauxite mined in Arkansas or near 
ideal tropical communities in The 
Guianas, two tons of coal, some lime- 
stone, some hundreds of pounds of 
soda and of cryolite brought from 
Greenland—seventeen tons of mate- 
rials altogether—not to mention 
20,000 kilowatt hours of electrical 
current, not to mention carbon elec- 
trodes of which the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America is the largest manu- 
facturer in the world, not to mention 
that which goes behind everything 
worth a hang in this world—brains! 

Add employment to many thou- 
sands of men and women. 

Add magnificent plants steadily 
increasing in size and number. 

And add, of course, these labora- 
tories which have by their inventions, 
ingenuities, origination and perfec- 
tion of virtually all the machines and 
methods used, done most of all to 
make the aluminum industry what it 
is and is swiftly coming to be. 
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This is the Introductory Statement of ai i 
a Series outlining the various Prin- Aut 
ciples uwvolved in Sound Investment 
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TO ISTINGUISH between speculation and investment 


is fundamental in the employment of money. Speculation aims at increase of capital 
with attendant risk; investment seeks mainly to conserve capital and insure normal 
income from it. No consistent progress can be made financially by those who confuse 
these divergent purposes. 

Speculation is necessary, to a degree, in the development and functioning of busi- 
ness. But the average person, with surplus funds, should hold to investment. He 
needs safety, but may lose thought of it, grasping for profit. Sometimes the profit 
is made—oftentimes not. Comparatively few can afford to speculate, or are in posi- 
tion to do it intelligently. 

Many people speculate when they think they are investing—or drift away from 
sound investment practice without knowing it. This may happen to bond investors 
who are undecided about when to buy. They lose income by waiting—trying to 
guess the trend of the market—and may have to pay more for their bonds in the 
end. Some watch for every market fluctuation—buy and sell bonds for quick profit, 
and trade from one issue to another, for the same purpose. This leads, sooner or 
later, to weakening the quality of their holdings. 

There are times, of course, when exchange of securities is distinctly advisable. 
And bond holders may benefit substantially over a period of time, in income or 
market appreciation, from purchases made when prices were lower. Nothing in 
a policy that puts security and income first, precludes profit from sound investment. 


This subject — along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet WW-10 
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What a cigarette 


me fF 7 It took a lot of 
BL courage, for he was no “ladies’ man,” 
a Ae and she was the belle of the town. 
ee That awkward, stammering proposal... 
interrupted...And now...would she never 
come back? The zero hour, for a fact... 
the longest minutes of a lifetime. 

Like most men, he lived through it, sus- 
tained by that little friend in need... his 
cigarette ...the most important cigarette 
he ever smoked. 


i What a cigarette 


gf’ means here 


tie It took a lot 
; of courage, likewise, to propose and go 
‘ . a * through with the idea behind Chesterfield. 
. 7 It took courage, for it meant less profit 
na per package than is made on most other 
cigarettes. Into Chesterfield we blended 
F x the finest qualities of tobacco ever offered 
oe A «J : in a cigarette at popular prices—tobacco 
™ eee ¥ selected regardless of cost, from all the 
— a a leaf markets of the world. 
eee eaiig,.. e And when Chesterfield jumped to big 
— ee ee volume and continued steadily to grow 
en wits = . .. we knew that this cigarette which so \ 
Nes ae surely bespeaks tobacco quality to us had 
Fare come equally to mean it to you. 


Kiggerimtizera Dobaaee 





SEA 
& aoe 
1S) e* . 
MY cavata® OXANTHI 
la ° sAMsouNs 
ed 
ie) 


T 
6 ade deg Ke r Xanthi and Cavalla, Smyrna 
7 % ~~ and Samsoun— from here 
come the fragile tender Turkish 
tobaccos for Chesterfield’s fa- 


> J A) oF mous blend. 


£0 
'TERRANEAN SEA 


...- and pet THEY SATISFY 























+-and from Virginia 
and Carolina come the 
famous “bright” or” yel- 
low”’ tobaccos; fromKen- 
tucky the rich mellow 
Burley which completes 
this mild yet satisfy: 
ing blend. 
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private excursions, thoroughly sub- 
jugated to their scrutiny and con- 
trol. They also, on foot, in a squad 
of two or three, are seen accom- 
panying the Presidential presence in its 
twilight perambulations around the grassy 
public circle that lies directly to the south 
of the White House and that sometimes 
summons Calvin Coolidge to ruminative 
exercise. 

These plain-clothes soldiers of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy have earned a large measure of ro- 
mantic regard from the newspaper corre- 
spondents and from the public. They are 
the safeguarding of the country from such 
tragedies as overwhelmed it in the deaths 
of Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley. They 
do their duty with a fidelity and with a 
determination in the course of which they 
properly assert, whenever necessary, an 
instant precedence over all other officers 
and ministers of the government. 

They need versatility. They have to be 
servitors of ceremonials, masters of emer- 
gencies, detectives, diplomats, couriers, 
companions, courtiers, and _ gladiators. 
They are headed by “ Dick’’ Jervis—and, 
under him, ‘Colonel’? Starling—who 
robustly and suavely embody these diverse 
graces and gifts. 

In theory the President could entirely 
dispense with their services and entirely 
divest himself of their watchfulness., The 
protection that through them the Treasury 
Department bestows upon the President is 
not by statute commanded; it is only 
authorized. The President is not obliged 
to avail himself of that authorization. 

Here, again, however, custom and need 
are more determinative than is the letter 
of the law. The public view to-day un- 
doubtedly is that when we have gone to all 
the trouble involved in making a President 
it is the duty of the President to keep him- 
self alive by an ample and adequate use of 
bodyguards—and of physicians—that are 
provided for this purpose. 





Protection of the President 


The cost of the surveillance of the Presi- 
dent—like the cost of all other services 
rendered to him by employees from de- 
partments and establishments not im- 
mediately his own—I shall refrain from 
tediously itemizing in detail, for two 
reasons: 

First, few such costs can be precisely 
disentangled from the general costs of 
the departments and establishments con- 
cerned. 

Second, I have already estimated the 
total of all such costs at $80,000 annually; 
and that estimate is to be understood as 
comprehending the salaries of all “de- 
tails,’ both those who have been already 
mentioned and those who are still to be 
noted. 

We may now pass, in our journeyings 
through the Presidential official pocket- 
book, from the compartment of “White 
House police’ to the compartment of 
“Executive Mansion and Grounds.” 

I have already glanced at the gardeners 
and laborers who come within the special 
“Executive Mansion and Grounds” sec- 
tion of the “Executive Office’ appropri- 
ation bill. Congress, in that section, defines 
its intentions simply and broadly as 
follows: 
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“For the care, maintenance, repair, 
refurnishing, improvement, heating, and 
lighting, including electric power and fix- 
tures, of the Executive Mansion, the 
Executive Mansion greenhouses, and the 
Executive Mansion Grounds.” 

To accomplish those intentions, it 
appropriates an outright un-itemized lump 
sum. That sum, in this fiscal year, is 
$102,000. For itemizations the student of 
American political fiscal science must turn 
to the pigeonholes of the Bureau of the 
Budget and to the complicated ladders of 
salary assignments and salary promotions 
constructed by the authors and _inter- 
preters of the Personnel Classification Act 


of 1923. 
Livin g Expenses 


It is true that Congress says that the 
$102,000 for the Executive Mansion and 
Grounds is “to be expended by contract 
or otherwise as the President may deter- 
mine.” Two other things, however, are also 
true. 

The first is that the Bureau of the Budget 
has a passion for allocating all public 
moneys to specific detailed purposes and 
persons. 

The second is that every penny spent by 
the President out of any appropriation in 
the whole “Executive Office’”’ appropria- 
tion bill—except his salary—has to be 
entered into a document that must pass 
through the hands of a disbursing officer 
whose accounts are duly transmitted to 
the Treasury Department in order that 
the mathematical experts of that depart- 
ment may be able, once a year, to issue 
with confidence their four-hundred-page 
report entitled “Combined Statement of 
the Receipts and Expenditures of the 
United States.” 

The disbursing officer who signs the ex- 
penditures made by the President on the 
White House Police and on the Executive 
Mansion and grounds is an employee of 
the Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks under Colonel Grant, who thus be- 
comes not only the President’s official 
landlord but also in a large degree his 
official auditor. If the President should 
begin to go in for late hours and should be- 
come a spendthrift in, for example, the 
consumption of electric power, then 
Colonel Grant—who measures all the 
Presidential electric power as it passes into 
the White House from its point of origin in 
the State, War, and Navy Building and 
who checks it off against the $1,635 al- 
lowed by the Bureau of the Budget— 
would instantly become aware. of that 
nocturnal revolutionary change in the 
Presidential habits. 

Adding together our budgeting officers 
and our disbursing officers, then, we readily 
see that the President’s expenditures in 
the White House, though superficially 
much confided to his discretion by Con- 
gress, pass nevertheless through two ad- 
ministrative metering mechanisms that 
enable Congress thoroughly to appraise 
the consequences of its generosity. 

To illustrate: Out of the $102,000 al- 
loted by Congress to the “Executive 
Mansion and Grounds” the Bureau of the 
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The White House Plant 





Budget proceeds to make fractional 
allotments as follows: 


$ 72,288 


To salaries and wages . 


To supplies and materials. 13,848 
To repairs and alterations . 8,000 
To furnishing of heat, light, 
and power . <i 3,309 
To furniture, furnishings, fix- 
tures, and other equipment 3,070 
To special and miscellaneous 
current expenses . 900 
To transportation of things . 450 
To travel expenses. . . . 75 
To communication service . 34 
Total. « . » « « §102:000 


It might seem that the Bureau of the 
Budget would be thereupon content. It 
is not. It takes its fractional allotment for 
“Supplies and materials,’ for instance, 
and dissects it into the following fractional 
suballotments: 


EGHEGA. Se tg. ea $ 5,000 
To sundry supplies 4,400 
To materials for stock 2,980 

To wearing apparel and sewing 
supplies. . . 896 
I gw. ce ak ae, 3 570 

To stationery and office sup- 
Mn. 4) ae 5k 4 8 
Total . $13,848 


The Bureau of the Budget also, and 
further, and most especially, takes its 
fractional allotment for salaries and splits 
it into the fragments suballoted to the 
individual consumers of those salaries. 

We are thus enabled to know the follow- 
ing fearless facts about the President and 
his wife: 

They have a chief cook at $1,800 a year. 

They have a cook at $1,080 a year. 

They have a pantryman at $1,080 a 
year. 

They have a kitchen boy at $1,020 a 
year. 

They have a kitchen helper at $840 a 
year. ; 

They have two butlers at $1,230 a year 
each. 

They have three footmen at $1,180 a 
year each. 

They have two housemen at $960 a year 
each. 

They have two house cleaners at $1,170 
a year each. 

They have two other house cleaners at 
$1,080 a year each. 

They have a chambermaid at $960 a 
year. 

They have two maids at $900°a year 
each. 

They have a third maid at $780 a year. 

They have a laundress at $900 a year. 

They have a second laundress at $780 a 
year. 

They have the gardeners whom we have 
already mentioned and whose salaries, 
we may now observe, run from $1,140 to 
$1,920 a year. 

They have the laborers whose existence 
we have already marked and whose in- 
comes, we may now note, range from $960 
to $1,260 a year. 

Continued on Page 108 
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Just 
One 
Thing 


“Do you remember, you said you 
would give me anything I wanted for 
a New Year's present? Well, what I 
want is something for you as well as 


for me. ... Is it a promise?” 
© i978 w Lt Ca, 


HERE is one thing that every wife who 

loves her husband wants above anything 

else in the world—that he may have good 
health and a long life. 


How many thousands of wives there are who are 
haunted by a secret fear that their husbands are not 
entirely well—who steal glances, when the other 
is off guard, in an effort to discover the cause of that 
constant dragging weariness, those too frequent 
headaches, those mysterious fleeting pains. Almost 
every woman knows that sharp thrust of anxiety to 
her heart, that catch in her throat when she thinks 
something is wrong with the man she loves. What 
is it? What can she do? 


No longer must a doctor judge the physical 
condition of a man by his unaided senses alone. 
Now, by means of marvelous instruments, he 
can actually look inside the body and watch 
the various organs at work! He can see the 
heart beat, the lungs contract and expand, he 
can watch the activities of the digestive tract. 
He can take x-ray photographs showing nearly 
every part of the body. 





—_— 


So new are the discoveries of medical science in relation to 


prolonging life that the majority of intelligent men and _ 
women have not heard about them. So amazing are some 
of these discoveries that they are difficult to believe. That 
seems to be the only sensible explanation of the estimate ~*\3; 
chat but one person in 500 has an annual health examina- 
tion. 


To determine the value of health examinations, a group of ~ 


6,000 policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance se we ne 


Company were given physical examinations. These per- 
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Mee wOntcomeEry Face 


The doctor today who has kept step with the 
great discoveries in medicine can sometimes 
learn important things about the condition of the 
person he is examining, merely by testing the blood 
or taking the blood pressure. He can often trace 
the cause of pain in some remote part of the body to 
infection in a sinus or tonsil. Frequently ailments of 
years’ standing have been traced to unsuspected 
infection at the roots of teeth. 


Doctors today need not guess. There are means for 
them to find out. They can detect trouble and in 
many cases check it before it has had time to damage 
the body greatly. Often their scientific examina- 
tions show the beginning of serious ailments 
of which the person examined had not the 
slightest suspicion. It is folly of the most in- 
' excusable sort to refuse to take advantage of 
the marvelous aids science has given us to 
discover and check disease and to prolong life. 


yi? 


Make sure that your dear one has a thorough 
health examination this month. And why not 
have one yourself? No better New Year 
present can be made. 





“ee 


sons were advised to the extent they and their physicians 
deemed necessary on the proper way to conserve their 
health. In nine years the saving in mortality in this group 
was found to be 18 per cent. 


-: The Metropolitan has recently prepared a booklet con- 
““ taining most important rules for gaining and keeping 
> health. It gives much valuable information that tends to 
|. make life both long and happy. Send for booklet 19-Z, It 
4 i will be mailed without charge. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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They have a fireman at $1,380 a year. 

They have three mechanics—skilled 
workmen, such as carpenters—at $2,200 
a year each. 

They have one mechanic at $1,620 a 
year. 

They have seven temporary employees 
at $1,234 a year each. 

If deeper details are wanted and if, 
perchance, the public should really wish 
to know just what the White House em- 
ployees do with their salaries after they 
get them, doubtless the development of 
the budget system and of our employee 
classification apparatus will in time pro- 
vide the information desired. 

In the meantime we know at least that 
there are fifty-six employees on the “Exec- 
utive Mansion and Grounds—Salaries”’ 
payroll, and we know the salary of each of 
them, man by man and woman by woman. 

To-day there are no “private” ser- 
vants in the White House. In days gone 
by a President and his wife would bring 
some private servants with them to sup- 
plement the services provided by Congress. 
To-day those publicly supported services 
are sufficient. To-day every White House 
employee—on whatever payroll and on 
\. hatever duty, ceremonious or domestic, 
from the receiving of ambassadors to the 
washing of dishes—is a public employee 
publicly paid. 

This situation might seem to be of im- 
mense advantage to the Presidential pri- 
vate purse, and it is. No President to-day, 
unless he carries with him to the White 
House the social entertaining propensi- 
ties of a town-house, country-house, stock- 
and-bond-house, madhouse millionaire, 
need draw upon a cent of his previous 
private savings during his term of office. 
The Presidency no longer involves the 
slightest necessary drain upon a states- 
man’s private fortune. 

On the contrary, it may enhance that 
fortune; or, if a President enters the White 
House without a fortune, it may give him, 
before he leaves it, the foundation of a 
competency. 

The President’s salary of $75,000 a year, 
on top of the public allowances made for 
his Executive Mansion housekeeping 
services, suffices now for all his necessary 
living expenses annually, and leaves a 
margin. That margin may amount to a 
considerable number of thousands of dol- 
lars a year. 


No Pensions 


The result is socially and politically a 
highly desirable one. Our Presidents are 
usually men of small financial resources. 
They usually have arrived at the Presi- 
dency after a long course of unremuner- 
ative public service. When they depart 
from the Presidency, their political careers 
are normally at an end, and they are de- 
barred by every consideration of public 
propriety from offering themselves for 
sale in the commercial market. The national 
dignity would accordingly dictate a system 
of Presidential pensions. The national con- 
sciousness, however, has not yet arrived 
at the formal enactment of that conclusion. 
In the meantime it is wholly fitting that 
the public financial arrangements regard- 
ing a President should enable him in some 
degree tc accumulate during his term of 
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office the means of supporting his ex- 
Presidential station without recourse to 
commercial activities. 

Our present policy in this matter is 
evasive and yet, in its way, efficacious. 
We grant no Presidential pensions; but 
we make it possible for Presidents to earn 
pensions by thrift during their Presi- 
dencies. 

That point, for its further amplification 
and illustration, now requires us to press 
onward into the third compartment of 
the Presidential official pocketbook— 
the compartment entitled ‘Traveling 
Expenses.” 

Till 1923 the title thus given to it was 
wholly accurate. It contained moneys 
usable for traveling only. In 1923, however, 
in the “Executive Office’”’ appropriation 
bill, three new highly valuable words were 
added to the text following the title. Ever 
since then the bill each year has said: 
“Traveling Expenses: For traveling and 
official entertainment expenses of the Pres- 
ident, $25,000.”’ 


Traveling Limited 


To-day, therefore, the official social 
affairs at the White House, as well as the 
pilgrimages of the President to refresh his 
acquaintance with his faithful people or to 
refresh himself with the tonic of an altitude 
higher than that of Washington, are in 
some degree chargeable to the public purse. 

It is to be noted, however, that the added 
words—“‘and official entertainment’’— 
tend very strongly toward {keeping the 
President in Washington. If he should 
travel out of Washington so much as to 
use up the whole of the $25,000 that long 
has been the standard sum in this com- 
partment of his official pocketbook, he 
then would have no public moneys left in 
it for his official dinners and receptions; 
and his private resources might be thereby 
seriously and sadly endangered and de- 
pleted. His protection against that griev- 
ous result is to display an exemplary 
devotion to his Washington duties. 

The problem of dividing the $25,000 
now under consideration into a_sub- 
allotment for tours and a_suballotment 
for entertainments remains peculiarly the 
President’s own. We have noted that Con- 
gress, in appropriating for the “Executive 
Mansion and Grounds,”’ says merely that 
the moneys thus appropriated are “to 
be expended by contract or otherwise as 
the President may determine”; and we 
have noted that this does not at all pre- 
vent the Bureau of the Budget from 
busying itself with the details of the ex- 
penditures thus contemplated and author- 
ized. In appropriating for “Traveling 
Expenses,” however, and the entertain- 
ments included therein, Congress explic- 
itly declares that the whole $25,000 in 
question is entrusted without reservation 
to the President and is “to be expended in 
his discretion and accounted for on his 
certificate solely.” 

Here, then, is an item that not even the 
Bureau of the Budget dares to slice into 
vivisected morsels for the public gaze. 
The President gets it as a lump sum. He 
joy-rides and gives parties on it, within 
its limits, as he pleases. He reports upon 
it through a disbursing officer, it is true; 
but all that we ever learn from this dis- 
bursing officer at the end of the year is 
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that out of this $25,000 there is a definite 
something—or a definite nothing—left. 
Here we contemplate the President’s one 
perfectly free and wholly unanalyzed ad- 
venture in expending a Congressional 
allowance without any bureaucratic re- 
strictions. 

Such is the law. Then, again, however, 
comes practice. In practice the President 
has much less freedom as to his enter- 
tainments than as to his tours. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any tour that is by public 
opinion really obligatory upon him, al- 
though presumably the public would now 
greatly resent a summer vacation during 
which it could not read about Presidential 
excursions into safe and comfortable wilds. 
Entertainments, though, are different— 
very. 

There are numerous entertainments that 
a President could not refrain from offering 
to political and social Washington without 
creating a scandal that would reverberate 
down the corridors of all future history in 
the memoirs of our times. These enter- 
tainments, brought down to their narrow- 
est conceivable number, are as follows: 

A diplomatic reception. This is the right 
of all the official foreigners in Washington 
and is supposed to conduce to interna- 
tional comity. 

A judicial reception. This is a recogni- 
tion of the coédrdinate judicial arm of the 
government. 

A Congressional reception. This is a 
recognition of the codrdinate legislative 
arm. 

An Army and Navy reception. This is a 
recognition of the blood-and-iron part of 
the executive arm. The pen-and-paper 
parts of the executive arm—such as 
the Post. Office Department and the 
Commerce Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission and the National 
Screw Thread Commission and the Board 
of Tax Appeals and the Office of In- 
secticide and Fungicide Supervision, and 
so on—go without any stand-up-and- 
march-by recognition of their own. 

So far as evening receptions are con- 
cerned, then, there are just the four 
indicated; and all Washingtonians (and 
transients) thought worthy to be among 
the vertebrz of the long human snake that 
painfully coils and uncoils itself on stair- 
ways and in halls, and that then pro- 
tractedly crawls by the President and the 
President’s wife on such occasions, are 
divided up among those four in rotation 
or by arbitrary edict. 


Receptions and Efficiency 


Such performances, it might be supposed, 
would be extremely expensive. They are 
not. In the robust days of President 
Jackson, when men were men, and women 
looked on sober, we were accustomed—as 
we learn from tradition—to coming away 
from Presidential receptions with as much 
drink as we could carry, or as could be 
carried in us by our coachmen. In the less 
bibulous but still buxom days of President 
Taft our recollections of the proceedings 
were less alcoholic the next morning but 
remained involved, nevertheless, with sur- 
mises of having yielded to the cloying 
temptations of a weighty buffet supper. 
Now the survivor of an evening handshake 
with the President and the President’s wife 

Continued on Paae 110 
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Pryce these costs. They represent equal 
amounts of finished work. The higher cost is 
a composite for a group of factories in a part of 
the country that has had a long and unbroken 
industrial development. The lower figure repre- 
sents costs for work of identical quality produced 
in Piedmont Carolinas. 


Which would you rather pay? Which would 
enable you to sell your output more readily? And 
why this great difference?. 


It is not difficult to answer that last question. 
Costs are so much lower in Piedmont Carolinas 
not only because production is high but also be- 
cause this section is not congested, closely built- 
up or highly industrialized. In other words— 


Housing cost less, and results in lower rents and 
lower cost of owning a home. Land, building ma- 
terials and building labo all are relatively less. 


Food costs less. For every worker in industry, 
three are still on farms, available for factory 
employment. A majority of the factory workmen 
have their own garden patches. 


Clothing and heating both cost less, due to the 
fact that winters here are 15° to 25° warmer. 


Health is better here, Piedmont Carolinas hav- 
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SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER.ALLIED INTERESTS 





























ing one of the lowest death rates in the nation. 
There are fewer doctors’ bills. 


Labor turnoveris negligible, and—of utmost im- 
portance—productiveness per individual worker 
is high. There is no city-bred unrest. Being 99% 
native born, there are no un-American ideas of 
shirking on the job or restriction of output. 


Instead, there is steadfast loyalty, ready, will- 
ing intelligence and a full measure of initiative 
and ambition to get ahead. 


Those facts, readly verified, reflect themselves 
in lower labor costs, lower overhead and greatly 
increased profits. 


Manufacturers, learning of these savings, have 
located here at the rate of one every five days 
for several years. Now the rate is one every four 
days. And still there is room for all. 


FACTS. Why not get the facts, set 
forth in the booklet, “Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits 
You”? Your request to Industrial 
Dept., Room 222, Mercantile Bldg., /£ 
Charlotte, N. C., will be answered , 

promptly. Write. ‘ 
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can go to work the next morning, easily, 
straight off. There is nothing to a Presi- 
dential reception any more, except walk- 
ing. Modern efficiency has reduced it to 
simply unfuddled and unfed pedestrian- 
ism. 

There is a fifth obligatory reception, 
which differs from the others in being a 
daylight and not a lamplight affair— 
namely, the New Year’s reception; but 
this also is entirely devoid of any refresh- 
ing accompaniments and contributes but 
slightly to flattening the Congressional 
and Presidential allowance for White 
House gayety. 

We now approach, however, the really 
solemn, the really exclusive, and the 
really financially burdensome, officially 
gay moments of a President’s life. These 
are found in the four dinners he must— 
must—give. 

They are the dinner to the Cabinet, 
including the Vice-President; the dinner 
to the Diplomatic Corps, including the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives; the dinner to 
the Supreme Court, including the Chair- 
men of the Judiciary Committees of the 
Senate and House; and the dinner to the 
Speaker of the House, including both 
the Majority Leader of the House and 
the Majority Leader of the Senate. 

The number of persons at these dinners 
may rise to as many as a hundred. The 
cost may rise, especially in the case of the 
Diplomatic dinner, to well above a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Here begins for the President and the 
President’s wife—and for the Presidential 
housekeeper, Miss Riley—their nicest 
problem in bookkeeping. The ‘‘ Executive 
Office’ appropriation bill contains nowhere 
any allusion to, or countenance of, food. 
That is, it does not in any way contemplate 
food as nourishment. It contemplates it 
only—and indirectly, by implication and 
interpretation—as part of “official enter- 
tainment.”’ 


Entertaining, Private and Public 


If, then, food is bought by the Presi- 
dent’s wife simply for family supper for 
herself and her husband, the cost of it is 
no concern of the United States of America 
and must be met by the President in his 
capacity as head of a private household. 
The President out of his own resources 
feeds himself and his family and some 
twenty servants at all their private meals. 

If, however, the food is bought for an 
official entertainment, such as one of 
the four inescapable annual dinners, the 
cost is met through a. voucher conveyed 
to the disbursing officer of the public 
moneys appropriated for “Traveling Ex- 
penses.” 

The President and the President’s wife 
must therefore make a continuous book- 
keeping distinction between the food that 
they consume in their personal capacities 
and the food that they require in their 
official entertaining capacities. 

The latter class of food may be expanded 
by the appetites of foreign dignitaries. 
Sovereigns who choose to pass through the 
District of Columbia must be fed at the 
White House. This is not international 
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law; it is much more binding. No sophistry 
in a note by a Secretary of State can 
repeal or evade it. Hence, for instance, 
there had to be a White House dinner 
for President Borno of Haiti. His color 
might have been to his disadvantage at 
the threshold of the home of Senator 
Heflin; but his status as the titular 
sovereign of an optically sovereign state 
made a White House dinner for him abso- 
lutely internationally obligatory. 

Also, there are still other White House 
meals that bear an officially entertaining 
aspect. Let us suppose that some piece of 
Presidentially favored legislation needs an 
enlarged understanding of its*wisdom on 
Capitol Hill. Let us suppose that then and 
therefore the President invites ten 
Senators to breakfast with him, including 
Democrats. It is impossible to imagine 
that he does this for personal pleasure. The 
motive must be one of state, and the oc- 
casion becomes “official” altogether. 


Reception Ardes 


The sausages and cakes consumed be- 
come accordingly a legitimate claim upon 
the United States Treasury—under the 
clause headed ‘Traveling Expenses’’; 
and, if near-by servants should note some 
surviving official sausages and cakes and 
should eat them up, they presumably do 
it in an official moment and as official 
characters. 

There are also musicales, and there are 
also garden parties, less obligatory upon 
the President than the other entertain- 
ments so far mentioned, but more obliga- 
tory than happy afternoons and evenings 
spent among friends only. An American 
President probably has to see more people 
whom he does not wish to see than has any 
other man living. A sufficiently whimsical 
country might give him not only an al- 
lowance for their food but a commission 
on their presence. 

At the end of each year we get the total 
of all the money that the President—for 
his tours and for his entertainments—has 
charged against his $25,000 “Traveling 
Expenses” fund. In the past three years 
of completed record this total was as 
follows: 

In 1925: $23,427.10. 

In 1926: $23,364.45. 

In 1927: $14,840.24. 

(Note the progress of Calvin Coolidge 
in the Coolidge economy school.) 

Again, however, we must not overlook 
the services of “details.’”’ The entertain- 
ments of the President require numerous 
“details” from the State Department, the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Marine Corps, and the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks. Their joint 
exertions are heavily essential to all 
supreme White House official levity. 

In the State Department there is James 
Clement Dunn—‘Chief of Protocol,” 
mentor of manners, fixer of forms, Prince 
of Precedents and Precedence—who plays 
the first hand in the composition of the 
White House formal official invitation 
lists, whether for receptions or for dinners. 

When—after long labor—he has com- 
pleted them, he transmits them to Mr. 
Rockwell, who is a direct White House 
employee. Mr. Rockwell, in the basement 
of the Executive Mansion, gathers about 
him a staff of penmen and penwomen. 
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He brings them in as “details,” if neces- 
sary, from executive departments and es- 
tablishments that have testified to their 
skill. With this staff, in unbroken quiet and 
obscurity, Mr. Rockwell conducts a fairly 
continuous and an extremely intensive 
invitation-production factory. 

The Office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks, as custodian of the White 
House, proceeds meanwhile to provide it 
with whatever extra physical apparatus 
and with whatever extra manual service 
may be needed for the special convenience 
of the prospective official guests—in the 
vital matter, for instance, of hiding, and 
then subsequently finding, their wraps. 

The Marine Corps simultaneously causes 
the Marine Band to assemble its tunes for 
the ears of those who are about to be the 
objects of Presidential hospitality. Mr. 
Dunn intervenes to establish the order in 
which the guests shall approach the Presi- 
dent to receive his hand or in which they 
shall sit about him at table to break his 
bread. 

This done, and the fateful moment of 
the advent of the guests having struck, the 
State Department “Chief of Protocol’ 
surrenders the field to the active charge of 
the Army and Navy. 

- The Army and Navy take hold through 
“aides.” These aides, as Will Rogers 
might say, ride herd on the guests from the 
moment of dragging them in to that 
of throwing them out. As Baron Albert 
Almanach von und zu Saxe-Coburg Gotha 
might say, they supply whatever deficien- 
cies the guests may exhibit in knowing 
how to deal with Presidents and Presi- 
dents’ wives, and they lend to the scene 
an air of mingled exactness and elegance. 

One of them especially undertakes the 
duty of whispering to the President the 
name of each guest, whom he is astonished 
and instantly delighted to see. 

There are two “senior” aides. The one 
from the Army, Colonel Osmun Latrobe, 
spends the rest of his time in the War 
Department improving our cavalry. The 
one from the Navy, Captain Wilson 
Brown, also commands the JAayflower. 
Aide-ing the President is no exemption 
from other tasks. It is only an in- 
termittent interlude, adorned with transi- 
tory loops of gold cord on the regular 
uniform, and concluded by quick and 
frequent returns to regular duty. 


Presidential Physicians 


Besides the senior aides, who are 
officers of arrived social stability, there 
are some eighteen junior aides, who, 
by contrast, must be bachelors. It is 
thought that thus they will be more at- 
tentive—or, at any rate, have more right 
to show attentiveness—to the younger 
element in the female population of the 
political Social Register. If they should 
succumb to the consequences of that at- 
tentiveness, however, they are relegated 
to family life and to full active military or 
naval duty and cease to be junior aides. 

The cost of their Presidential services— 
like the cost of the maintenance of the 
Mayflower for the President’s aquatic ad- 
ventures—is not here subjected to esti- 
mate. It is entirely unlikely that the 
Mayflower would be sunk or sold if the 
President should abandon her and if she 

Continued on Page 112 
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A. C. electric . . . . 7 tubes plus 
rectifier tube . . . One dial 
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. . without tubes or speaker base 








OR the devotees seated at the 

Opera, and for you, lounging at 
your fireside, the same inspired Car- 
men pours forth her soul in song. If it 
is an Arborphone that brings you the 
Habanera, you are as much under the 
spell of the music and song as they 
who sit in Carmen’s presence. For 
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Arborphone Div., Consolidated Radio Corporation 
205 East Woshingne Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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“Hll You Can Ask of a Radio” 





Arborphone, the new, has been per- 
fected to entirely subordinate itself 
so that you can listen with pleasure 
unalloyed, transported beyond your 
fireside to the magical realm of ecstacy. 
Thus, through the wizardry of Arbor- 
phone’s new circuit, the true goal of 
radio reception is achieved: clear, 
undistorted 
intrusion upon your reveries. 
that which is 
doing more to 
put Arbor- 
phone into fas- 
tidious homes 
than any loud 
shouting of 


claims could 
do. 


and without the least 
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Continued from Page 110 

should thus become available to Secreta- 
ries of the Navy and to Admirals. It is 
certain that the aides to the President 
would not be cashiered if they were 
banished from the President’s social reti- 
nue. They and the Mayflower would still 
continue, in any case, to be part of that 
“crushing burden of armaments’’ that 
along with our heavier annual bills for 
tobacco and soft drinks and hard drinks 
and the movies—now reduces our country 
to the “crushed” condition in which we 
see it. The Presidential use of the Jay- 
Jlower and of aides probably increases 
our income tax by zero. 

The same remark may be made about 
the President’s physicians. They, too, are 
“aides.” The Navy labors at the Presi- 
dent’s health through Dr. Joel T. Boone, 
who is a Lieutenant-Commander. The 
Army labors at it through Dr. James F. 
Coupal, who is a Colonel. Dr. Boone, 
besides striving to keep the President well, 
devotes himself to the same sort of ambi- 
tion for the whoie ship’s company of the 
Mayflower. Dr. Coupal, in addition to 
doctoring the President, is assigned to 
doctor the whole staff of the Medical 
Museum. 

One or the other of these two officers is 
within call from the White House at all 
times, day or night. Each of them exer- 
cises a medical watchfulness not only over 
the President but also over his family and 
even, in a naturally personally interested 
way, over the whole White House official 
circle. 

It may be incidentally but pertinently 
noted that the Naval Hospital has dentists 
who stand ready to drill, pull, or crown the 
ailing teeth of the Commander-in-Chief. 

Our pride now is that we can send a 
President out of the White House better 
bodied and better toothed than when 
we got him. This is a scientific, material- 
istic advance upon the ancient emotional 
ideal of having him stagger out of the 
White House a broken man. 


Administrative Assistants 


We now have examined the protection 
of the Presidential property and of the 
Presidential life, the maintenance of the 
Presidential normal housekeeping, and 
the special maintenance of the Presidential 
travels and official festivities. We arrive 
at the fourth and final compartment of 
the Presidential official wallet. We arrive 
at the “Executive Wing,” called techni- 
cally (in the “ Executive Office”’ appropria- 
tion bill) “‘The Office of the President.” 

In the Executive Wing the President 
has his Cabinet Room, his Business Re- 
ception Room, and his secretaries and 
clerks. Here he has the whole of whatever 
assistance is voted to him by Congress for 
the immediate discharge of his adminis- 
trative duties as the supreme head of the 
vast executive branch of the government. 

The relative meagerness of this assist- 
ance is notable. If we add together the 
contents of the first three compartments 
of the President’s official pocketbook—the 
compartments devoted 
maintaining him in proper state for the per- 
formance of his administrative duties— 
we find that the total is $210,400. When, 
by comparison, we examine the fourth 
compartment—the contents of which are 


essentially to’ 


devoted directly to the furthering of those 
administrative duties themselves—we find 
that the total of the items contained is 
only $134,280. 

That $154,280 has to supply the Presi- 
dent with all the help he gets in operating 
what might be called the overhead office 
of all the vast executive undertakings of 
the United States of America. 

Our wonder at this situation may well 
be increased by the further fact that not all 
of this appropriation for direct adminis- 
trative or executive purposes is in fact ex- 
pended upon those purposes. The payroll 
of the Executive Wing has to carry 
quite a few burdens that have little or 
nothing to do with any immediate Presi- 
dential supervision of the labors of the 
executive departments and establishments 
of the government. 


Presidential Secretaries 


For instance, that payroll has to support 
Miss Randolph, who is social secretary 
for the feminine side of Executive Mansion 
hospitality. It also has to support a head 
chauffeur, four rank-and-file chauffeurs, 
one assistant chauffeur, one footman, and 
one washer for the Presidential motor 
cars. Those cars number four. They are 
housed—by statutory order—in an Army 
garage. Their other upkeep is found in 
the ‘contingent expenses” of the “ Execu- 
tive Wing”’ appropriation fund. 

When the cost of all such extraneous 
necessaries has been deducted from the 
total of that fund, it becomes safe to 
state that the moneys used in the actual 
immediate discharge of the President’s 
business functions in the Executive Wing 
of the White House cannot possibly exceed 
$100,000 annually. 

The truth is that the Bureau of the 
Budget is the real Presidential supervisory 
“overhead office’? for Federal detailed 
administrative business. The Executive 
Wing handles really only such Federal 
business problems as soar quite above 
routine. 

Presiding directly over the Executive 
Wing, we find the President’s secretary, 
Everett Sanders. Together with the Pres- 
ident and the Vice-President, he en- 
joys the exceptional distinction of having 
his. salary precisely specified by the 
Executive Office appropriation bill. It 
is the highest salary paid to any member 
of the White House staff. It is $10,000. 

Mr. Sanders, who proved himself a 
good politician in Indiana and a good 
statesman in the House of Representatives, 
needs and uses both those qualities in his 
special task of facilitating, retarding, ac- 
celerating, discouraging, promoting, or 
preventing the access of the citizen or the 
official to the President’s business hours. 

Close to Mr. Sanders sits Rudolph 
Forster, Executive Clerk, who is the 
repository of the lessons and warnings of 
thirty White House years and who (for 
instance) can tell Mr. Sanders that 
President Roosevelt’s secretary, George 
B. Cortelyou, once issued an ordinance 
decreeing: “No smoking is allowed in any 
part of the building between nine A. M. 
and four p. M.”” Mr. Forster has witnessed 
a violent reaction against Mr. Cortelyou’s 
brutality. 

In a corner of the Executive Wing sits 


Edward T. Clark, of Massachusetts, the 


JANUARY 





President’s ‘‘personal secretary.” or his 
“political secretary,” or his ‘‘ confidential 
secretary,” or—well, just Ted Clark, 
whose duties can be described only in a 
parable. 

There was once an Arab who came to be 
on terms of intimate collaboration with 
the Sphinx. When asked for an interview 
on the nature of this collaboration, he said, 
“T bury the answers to the Sphinx’s rid- 
dles.”’ 

Ted Clark is the present President’s 
intimate political confidant, and the grave- 
yard of the most valuable memoirs that 
ever could—and never will be—written 
about his inscrutable but indubitable 
political genius. 

In another corner of the Executive Wing 
sits Stuart Crawford, who labors at the 
materials of the Presidential utterances. 

The other employees in the Executive 
Wing—administrative 
ior administrative assistants, messen- 
gers, and so on—bring the total of the 
men and women under the official shelter 
of that Wing to some fifty. 


assistants, jun- 


Finally, the Executive Wing appropria- 
tion fund has a special item for printing 
and binding. The United States Code 
provides spaciously—and without limita- 
tion—that “the Public Printer shall exe- 
cute such printing and binding for the 
President as he shall order.’ Congress 
contracts that gesture annually by saying, 
“Printing and Binding: $2,800.’ Sut- 
ficient latitude is thereupon happily left, 
however, to include the practice whereby 
the President can have each one of his 
utterances bound up by the Public Printer 
into a nice neat little book and can depart 
from the White House with a “five-foot 
shelf” of his official literary works. 

In subterranean association with the 
item for printing and binding there is a 
certain Presidential perquisite that may 
gravely be regarded as being really the 
climax of the griefs of the office. It is to be 
found in that section of the United States 
Code that obscurely but firmly declares: 
“The Public Printer shall deliver to the 
Executive Mansion two copies each of all 
documents, bills, and resolutions, as soon 
as printed.” 


Congressional Literature 


This makes the President the instant 
recipient of more promiscuous information 
and of more unrestrained aspiration than 
any other man on earth. In the spectrum 
of the Presidential duties the extreme high 
violet might be represented by a dinner to 
a visiting sovereign and the extreme low 
red by a despairing glance at those “docu- 
ments, bills, and resolutions.” 

We may now recapitulate a bit with 
regard to White House employees and 
with regard to White House expenses, 
and we may add a little concluding historic 
light on the apparent basic reason for it 
all. 

The total of fnll-time White House 
employees—whether direct employees 
or details—is approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty. Details who give to the 
White House only a part of their time 
would lift that figure intermittently to 
about one hundred and _ seventy-five. 
Not more than thirty of this grand total 
can be regarded as helping the President 

Continued on Page 114 
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UR PRINCIPLES completely expressed, as 

I see them—and they apply to every 
other business as much as they do to that of 
General Motors—are: Get the facts; recog- 
nize the equities of all concerned; realize 
the necessity of doing a better job every 
day; an open mind and hard work. The 
last is the most important of all. There is no 
Se 


’ ALFRED P. Stoan, Jr., 
President of General Motors. 


In addition to its Annual Report and Quarterly Statement of Earn- 
ings, it is the custom of General Motors to issue special booklets 
from time to time for the information of its stockholders, em- 
ployees, dealers and the public generally. Many of the principles 
and policies outlined in these booklets apply to every other busi- 
ness as much as they do to that of General Motors. 


This booklet, “PrincrpLes AND Po.icizs BEHIND GENERAL Motors,” 
together with the series of booklets to stockholders, will be mailed 
free, upon request to Department P-1, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Broadway at 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


““4 car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC *» OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 
BUICK + LaSALLE *» CADILLAC * Ail with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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They need this 


that puts results 
ahead of taste 


DEsPITE faithful brushing with fla- 
vored pastes, gum troubles steadily 
increase. No wonder! As your 
dentist will tell you, ‘soft, easily-irri- 
tated gums need the stimulating ac- 
tion of a powder that concentrates on 
results instead of taste. 

Pyrozide Powder has done this for 
twenty-two years. It is not flavored. 
It contains only those gum-stimula- 
ting and tooth-cleansing agents that 
dental clinics have proved most effec- 
tive. It is medicated with Dentinol, 
used by dentists to promote gum 
healing. Its distinctive taste comes 
from its Dentinol medication. 


Scientifically compounded, 
Powder allays gum irritation an 


rozide 
helps 


make soft gums firm and resistant. Itkeeps | 


the teeth clean and white by removing the 
daily deposits of salivary secretions which, 
if not removed, harden and form tartar. 
Today, largely on dentists’ prescrip- 
tions, more people than ever are turning 
to it for gum protection. If you wish, be- 
gin by using it for just one of your daily 
rushings instead of your usual paste. 
The improvement in the condition of 
your gums will soon be so noticeable that 
you will use this sterilized, medicated 
owder exclusively. The economical dol- 
ar package contains six months’ supply. 
At all drug stores. 


Free sample sent on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co. 
Sole Distributors 


Dept. W, 1480 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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to run the mere “business” of the United 
States Government. All the others are 
engaged in helping to provide him with the 


appropriate circumstances of his “state” 


and in helping to discharge the cere- 
monious duties that his “state” re- 
quires. 

Mr. Hoover, Chief Usher, is the pivot 
around whom the Presidential “‘state”’ 
revolves. There would seem to be no “ spare 
part” for him and no incitement toward 
any thought of one. Legitimate exaggera- 


| tion would say about him that his tact 


makes him invisible and his experience 


| makes him indispensable. 


Has a new Ambassador come to town? 
It is Hoover who really knows all the en- 
suing niceties to the last notch. The Am- 
bassador must approach the White House. 
He must come in one of the Presidential 
cars. He must be accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the State Department. He 
must be accompanied by one of the Presi- 
dent’s senior aides. He must be met at the 
front door of the White House by the 
President’s other senior aide and by a 
squad of junior aides. He must be escorted 
into the Green Room. The President must 
be upstairs. Mr. Hoover must go upstairs 
and tell the President that the Ambassa- 
dor has come. The President must descend 
to the first floor. He must go into the Blue 
Room. He must stand there, awaiting the 
Ambassador. 

The Ambassador, escorted by the senior 
and junior aides, must then proceed into 
the Blue Room and confront the President. 
He bows to the President, and the Presi- 
dent to him. The Ambassador then reads a 
little speech on the harmonious relations 
that happily subsist between his country 
and ours. He hands to the President his 
letters of credence from his government. 
The President then reads a little speech in 
return, felicitating both countries upon 
their arduous pursuit of mutually agreeable 
relationships. The President and the am- 
bassador then, being fully satisfied of each 
other’s identity and cordiality, shake hands 
and converse. 

This strict White House formalism—ex- 
tending in varying degrees to all features 
of White House official life—has the con- 
tempt of every novice and the unflinching 
support of every veteran. Its necessity 
has been demonstrated by every past de- 
parture into formlessness. 

President Jefferson suffered severely 
from his experiments with his famous 
system—or lack of system—called “ Pell 
Mell.”” He abolished precedence. The 
consequence was that when he chose a 
lady to take out to dinner, he was sus- 
pected of choosing her for political or 
personal reasons. He thus enraged all other 
ladies present. He soon was at feud with 
the wife of the British Minister—and with 
the British Empire, which thought that 
the President had snubbed her in favor of 


“Dolly” Madison. It was found thor- 
oughly best to return to the actual true 
American tradition. 

That tradition, no matter what some 
of the theoreticians of democracy may say, 
is absolutely not one of formlessness. It is, 
indeed, entirely to the contrary. When the 
Revolutionary Congress of the United 
States was about to receive its first diplo- 
matic guest from abroad, M. Gerard of 
France, it enacted as follows: 


When the Minister Plenipotentiary 
is arrived at the door of the Congress 
Hall, he shall be introduced to his chair 
by two members, who shall stand at 
his left hand. When the Minister is in- 
troduced to his chair by the two mem- 
bers, he shall sit down. His secretary 
shall then deliver to the President the 
letter of his sovereign, which shall be 
read and translated by the secretary of 
Congress. Then the Minister shall be 
announced, at which time the President, 
the House, and the Minister shall rise 
together. The Minister shall then bow 
to the President and the House, and they 
to him. The Minister and the President 
shall then bow to each other, and be 
seated, after which the House shall sit 
down. The Minister shall deliver his 
speech standing. The President shall 
deliver the answer standing. Then the 
Minister shall be conducted home in the 
manner in which he was brought to the 
House. . 


Our ancestors had a passion for the 
rights of man, but they also had common 
sense. They knew that formlessness means 
a constant suspicion of personal slights and 
a constant crop of personal resentments. 
They knew that formalism is the only 
means for accomplishing the depersonaliz- 
ing of the official intercourse between 
nations—and of the official intercourse 
between the President and the other high 
officers of the United States. They also 
knew—to put it into a figure of speech— 
that the artificial costume of a part is a 
weighty increment to the realism and 
sincerity of the actor. 

We give to the President a property 
worth many millions of dollars for his 
habitation. We give him half a million 
dollars annually for his maintenance. We 
do not do it primarily to expedite business. 
We could expedite business perhaps super- 
ficially better by making him walk every 
morning from a hotel to the Budget 
Bureau. We do it for a purpose that tran- 
scends business and that reflects upon 
business a light from a higher level. We do 
it in order to surround the Presidential 
office with an atmosphere in which the 
President will escape as much as possible 
from being only Mr. Coolidge or Mr. 
Hoover and will as much as possible be in 
every act and in every thought the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 





- 
LANA CREB RR 
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Beautiful Lake Tahoe 
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land offering the finest handiwork of Nature 

in greater variety than any like area on the 
face of the globe—invites you this year. Scenic Cali- 
fornia offers you desert stretches, ocean beaches, the 
Po ag ee only active volcano in continental United States, : 
of the few national parks open allyear, | Mountains which outstrip Switzerland, river re- nt 
sorts, medicinal springs which shame the famous 
spas of Europe, mountain lakes, tumbling torrents 
and rivers which have cut their way through solid 


granite, giant redwoods, the equal of which grow 
nowhere else; delightfully peaceful valleys, marvelous 
drives along the ocean shore—such is Scenic California. 


Sind o CALIFORNIA—a glorious wonder- 
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To see Scenic California to the best advantage means 
making your headquarters in any of the cities of Alameda 
County, on the continental side of San Francisco Bay— 
the world’s largest landlocked harbor. From here, every 
major scenic attraction of Scenic California is a day’s 
drive or less. The Yosemite Valley is but six hours dis- 
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i Abore—Om the Sesenteen-mile Drive tant; Lake Tahoe or the Redwood highway a week-end Minions dan Die de Cited 
along the ocean, onterey Peninsula, Sos : : > : ighway. _ , ; 
Below — Oakland Municipal Airport trip; the Russian River resorts only a three hours’ drive. —— Py tt ae ocr 


Broad concrete highways make driving a pleasure at all 
seasons of the year. 


Within Alameda County itself you can spend days of 
quiet, enjoyable rest and recreation. Here is the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, the Alameda beaches, the 
Oakland Airport from which every successful trans- 
Pacific flight started—these within a few minutes of 
your hotel. 








Alameda County includes in its metropolitan area 


OAKLAND - BERKELEY » ALAMEDA 


. Write the Chamber of Commerce of any of these cities for any 
— m © information you desire for a stay of any length in the center of 
; COPYRIGHT Scenic California. Be sure to ask for Booklet 12. 
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HE memory of a 

graph of Charles 

Steinmetz, lost for a 
under a flood of other impressions 
but finally flashing into vivid 
sharpness at the psychological 
moment, is responsible for the 
biography beginning in this issue of 
Worvp’s Work. 

At a time when Jonathan Norton 
Leonard had finished one venture 
as an author and casting 
about for something else, he de- 
cided that because of background 


time 


was 


and training he was_ peculiarly 
fitted to write the story of a scien- 
tist. It was then that memory did 
him a handsome turn and brought 
back Steinmetz’s picture. The man 
was dead but recently, his work 
was important, and, on _ study, 
Leonard found his life full of 
drama, color, and 
strong human in- 
terest. 

**The rest, 
said the author, 
“was a matter of 
getting in touch 
with those who 
had the informa- 
tion.” These were 
chiefly employees 
of the General 
Electric Com- 
pany and Stein- 
metz’s adopted 
son, J. Leroy Hay- 
den. A vast num- 
ber of clippings 
carefully col- 
lected by the sci- 
entist over a long 
period of years gave many clues for 
tracing the paths of his agile mind. 

Mr. Leonard’s assertion that 
“the rest,’’ which included writing 
the book, was merely a question of 
fact-gathering is due to the innate 
modesty of youth—a quality many 
deny exists under forty. 

Beginning life in Sandwich, Mas- 
sachusetts, young Leonard left a 
trail of schools behind him in his 
nomadic search for an education, 
but finally returned to his home 
state and entered, as a freshman, 
the class of 1925 at Harvard Col- 
lege. If his undergraduate activities 
may be taken as a criterion, he un- 
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Jonathan Norton 
Leonard—biogra- 
pher at twenty- 


consciously fitted himself for the 
work on Steinmetz. At one time he 
was an editor of the Harvard Advo- 
cate and at another secretary of the 
Boylston Chemical Society. In the 


classroom he studied three years’ 


with the intention of becoming a 
chemist and_ then 
English literature. 
As a first venture after gradua- 
tion, Leonard started in the classi- 
fied advertising department of the 
New York Zimes, not because he 
was attracted to advertising but 


switched to 
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Albert Payson Ter- 
hune—dog fancier 
and author. 
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because he had the unsophisticate. 
belief that one could slide pleas 
antly from such a berth to a chai 
behind a typewriter in either th; 
news or the editorial departments 
There followed a short period o: 
book reviewing for such of the New 
York papers and magazines as 
would give him work, but he soon 
discovered that he could not eat 
the pay he generally received—free 
copies of the books he reviewed. 

What, ‘then, to do? Question and 
answer books were then in vogue, 
and, inspired by a frame of mind 
that might have been symbolized 
by a very large interrogation point, 
he hit on the idea of a volume for 
the young, which was _ published 
under the title “‘Ask Me Too.” 

“A very silly business __ all 
around,” said Mr. Leonard; but he 
added cannily, 
“although not un- 
profitable.” At 
this point the 
Steinmetz picture 
responded to his 
mental S O §S 
and work was be- 
gun immediately. 
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Once upon a 
time there was a 
certain man who 


had a hobby. Now 


there was nothing 
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An indurated and satisfied 
Washingtonian—W illiam 


Hard. 


Finance and bus- 
iness for 


unusual in that; 
but this man, in- 
stead of spending 
every penny he 
could squeeze 
from his business to satisfy his love, 
discovered he could make work and 
play go together, to the end that 
both paid dividends. 

The man was Albert Payson 
Terhune, and his hobby was dogs. 
From childhood, dogs were his pets 
and companions, and then years 
later, after he had become one of 
New York’s colorful gentlemen of 
the press, Mr. Terhune discovered 
that there were enough people in- 
terested in his canine friends to 
warrant spinning endless yarns 
about them. The stories were 
sought after by eager magazine 
editors who realized that one of the 

Continued on Page 154 
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An accurate answer to— 30 


“How Is It Outside?” | jg 


"\ ae surgeons of the Chemical The Taylor Temprite is shown in full 
JL Warfare Service say: “42 out of size at the right. The Temprite is a 
every 100 persons in the United handsome Thermometer. ‘The figures 

States are suffering continually from are stamped boldly on a_ beautiful 10 
colds. Many of these colds are the white-enameled solid metal back. 
results of carelessness. With a The temperature can be read at 
Taylor Temprite you can know a distance of 15 feet. The fade- 

the outside temperature with- less, bright colored liquid is 30 


















out going out- permanently 

doors to find out. M > i sealed in a mag- 

You need not E nifying glass 
ee tube. 


open windows or WINDOW APHERMOMETER 
doors which Included with 
cause drafts and lower room » the Taylor Temprite are white 
temperatures. Temprite tells you enameled metal brackets, bolts 
accurately at a glance from your and nails. All you need to “put up” 
warm living room or bedroom the the thermometer is a tack-hammer. 








exact outside temperature. It is adjustable so it can be read from 
_ Because we are the largest manu- any angle. 
facturers of all kinds of heat indicat- If your dealer doesn’t yet handle 


ing, recording and controlling in- the Taylor Temprite, send your 
struments, and because we are pro- check, money order, or a dol- 
ducing such a large quantity of them, lar bill with the coupon be- 
we have been able to develop this low and we will send you 
reliable, outdoor thermometer to sell one carefully packed, safe 
for $1.00. This thermometer—the delivery guaranteed. 
Taylor Temprite—registers the tem- (Please give us dealer’s 
perature accurately, always! name). 





BE WEATHER WISE—Own a Taylor Stormoguide Jr. 
It is a simplified barometer, enabling you to predict the 
coming weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. Price $10 
at your dealer’s, or send for booklet. 





Taylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain, Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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Why some 
Pianos 
are better! 


ECAUSE for one thing, 

they contain a better 
piano action. And today, 
music lovers know that the 
piano action is the heart 
of any piano. 


Careful purchasers no long- 
er buy pianos equipped with 
unknown actions... . they 
choose instruments con- 
taining the famous Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action. . . 
supreme since 1874. You'll 
find it in most prominent 
makes ... insist upon it 
when you buy the piano 
for your home. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trademark 


WESSELL 
NICKEL & GROSS 


Founded 1874 
NEW YORK 














INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Net $4.00 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Profusely Illustrated 
tt all 


ooksellers 





For Relief of aséo, 
THROAT IRRITATIONS “SY 


Used for over 75 years by public speakers, singers 
and preachers. A reliable aid. Not a confection. 


OWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 
A superior tooth powder for discriminating people. 
Samples on request. Address Dept. B 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON _ BOSTON, MASS. 
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was formally enthroned with her husband. 
But it is not the first time that an empress 
has ruled the land of Madame Butterfly. 
Of the 123 sovereigns who preceded Hiro- 
hito, eleven have been women, empresses 
in their own right. The last of the eleven 
was Go Sakuramachi, in 1770. Only when 
Hirohito assumed his réle of high priést of 
the national religion, Shinto, and entered 
hallowed temple precincts did his consort 
lack the right to follow him. The number 
of women witnessing the coronation cere- 
mony at Kyoto was larger than ever be- 
fore, including twenty foreigners, wives of 
diplomats. The Emperor’s mother, Em- 
press Dowager Sadako, had no part in the 
pomp. As relict of a dead ruler her share 
was limited to rites in the Tokio palace. 


Eight million homes in America are 
equipped with the radio—eight years after 
installation of the first broadcasting station. 
Of these eight million, three quarters of a 
million are operating on alternating current 
supplied by power concerns. 


BEAM of light may be transmuted into 

music. It happened the other day at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York, before 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. The demonstrator labeled it 
“narrowcasting.” An ordinary phono- 
graph was used to produce the sound, and 
when a hand was thrust athwart the 
beam’s path the music ceased. The equip- 
ment included a photophone with per- 
fected photo-electric tube, electric pick- 
up, and newly developed amplifiers. Bilt- 
more bellhops were not unduly impressed. 
Al Smith was using his campaign suite at 
the time, and the tractable beam was not 
playing “Me and Maime Rourke.” 


A world’s record for the playing of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony is held by Ethel 
Leginska, who cajoled a French ensemble 
into doing it in one and a half hours. 


gen broadcasting played even a more 
important part in the recent Presi- 


dential campaign than had been pre- 


dicted. It is estimated that approximately 
$1,250,000 was spent for Democratic and 
Republican network hookups. Four years 
hence the sum may be doubled. There 
seems to be no doubt in the minds of 
political wiseacres that the loud speaker is 
mightier than the pen that writes cam- 
paign handbooks, and the flushed—or calm 
—face of a candidate upon the rostrum. 
Part of the answer seems to lie in what a 
Tammany Hall district leader character- 
izes as the “home mood” of the radio 
listener. ‘‘ Points sink in tellingly, via the 
air, which would score lightly if listened 
to in Madison Square Garden,” said this 
leader just before election. “One is not 
irritated by his environment; he focuses 
better. That is the answer.” 


Professor Roswell H. Johnson, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, has informed the 
American Eugenics Society that the eugenic 
situation of Mormonism is better than in 
other cults. “This church has made a def- 
inite and systematic effort to teach better 
mate selection,” he declares. 


teen RADIO made a pretentious effort to 
observe Armistice Day in America— 
and, in the main, succeeded. The most 
notable program was sponsored by 
newspaper, Zhe Brooklyn Eagle. From & 
to 1] p.M., listeners-in heard a vocal “Big 
Parade,’ aided and abetted by Hans 
Kaltenborn, assistant editor of the Hagle, 
whose Monday evening air current-events 
talks are popular. The next day’s cables 
reported equally impressive ceremonies 
overseas. A compelling incident—for the 
traveler who knows his Whitehall—was 
when Trafalgar Square’s flotilla of pigeons 
disturbed the customary two-minute hush 
around London’s Cenotaph. Sudden ces- 
sation of a city’s traffic roar startled every 
wing into beating. King George laid his 
wreath at the base of the national symbol! 
to an obbligato of frantic fluttering, un- 
cannily loud in the imposed silence of 
men and women. Many Armistice Day 
visitors disobeyed the rule that no flowers 
may be placed upon the slab of the Un- 
known Soldier, in Westminster Abbey. 
When the crowd had finished passing, the 
tomb’s covering was heaped with Flanders 
Field poppies. Major André’s memorial 
is not far from where the Unknown Soldier 
lies. 


Guests at a wedding in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, listened to Ernest Schelling 
playing Mendelssohn's Wedding March in 
Coligny, France. The telephone headpiece 
enabled them to do tt. 


ITTLE available territory remains for 

American sport to sop up. But such 
as remains is being sopped. One of New 
York’s most exciting athletic meets was 
held in November, on the Mall, in Central 
Park, where William Shakespeare stares at 
Christopher Columbus with apparent 
bronze suspicion. It was a 100 per cent 
children’s meet. The list of events carded: 
70-yard race, boys (homemade, wagon 
box type); 100-yard scooter race, boys; 
50-yard scooter race, girls; 50-yard veloci- 
pede race, girls; 100-yard velocipede race, 
boys; 60-yard scooter race, boys (home- 
made type). Rumor unconfirmed, spread 
by a redheaded youngster with freckles, 
hinted that this was a preliminary tryout 
for the next Olympics. It was not spiked 
by the Deputy Park Commissioner to 
whom it was referred. He merely looked 


thoughtful. An idea—that. 


A camel can go for days without a drink. 
We all know that Sahara fact. But few of us 
have any idea that this spiteful beast, despite 
his oft demonstrated “dry” proclivities, 
usually attains the ripe old age of forty-five 
years. 


T ATLANTIC CITY, where memory of 
bathing beauty contests is still 
keen, Dr. Ephraim R. Mulford, of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, told the Tri-State 
Medical Association that the American 
woman is in better physical shape to-day 
than is her male counterpart. ‘“ Feminine 
garments, light in both weight and color, 
permit the ultra violet ray of the sun to 
give its full benefit,” said Dr. Mulford. 
“Furthermore, women know how to relax. 
Men do not relax, even when they are 
being shaved, for the barber disturbs their 
peace of mind.” Some of us shave our- 
selves, Doctor. 
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RCA 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC SPEAKER 106 
| —A new power-operated reproducer of 
| remarkable range and tone. Ideal to 
use with Radiola 60. $88 
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SUPER-HETERODYNE 


HE magic of the incomparable RCA 

Super-Heterodyne—finest achievement 
in radio—with all the refinements that have 
come from ten years of research. The new 
simplified electric operation. The new RCA 
Electro-Dynamic speaker. The most popu- 
lar cabinet model in high quality radio in- 
struments ever designed by RCA and its 


associates—General Electric and Westing- 





house.And the great manufacturing resources 
of these companies make possible the at- 


tractive price of $375 (less Radiotrons). 


to. | | 
| \Dealer | | 
Buy with confidence | | where you see this sign 
|| 


esses 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of the new 
RCA Super-Heterodyne. Finest instrument of 
its kind ever built. Simplified house-current 


operation, 


$175 (less Radiotrons) 
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NORTH 


CAROLINA 


Pays 


3°" Largest 


Federal 
Tax 


You may share her 


prosperity 


Her per capita wealth has 
increased in 10 years 4 
times faster than in VU. S. 
asa whole. Hertotal bank 
resources have increased 
230 percent while those 
of the U.S. increased only 
100 percent. Her annual 
income from manufac- 
tured products alone is 
over $1,000,000,000. 

Home Mortgage Com- 
pany Bonds on North 
Carolina property offer 
investors super-safety of 
principal and certainty of 
income. 

All loans are made in 
cities and towns on the 
approved list of the State 
Insurance Department. 
98% of all loans are on 
owner-occupied homes, 

Write for our five 
points of safety, and 
booklet that gives com- 
plete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity 
from, the viewpoint of 
the investor. Address 
Dept. WW-1. 


HOME 


MORTGAGE CO. 


Durham 
North Carolina 
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MERGERS OF 1928 


AVID F. HOUSTON, pres- 
D ident of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
spoke for the majority of financial 
prophets when he said that “big 
business will become bigger. Big 
business of to-day is a pigmy com- 
pared with what it will be fifty 
years from now. No man had imag- 
ination enough fifty years ago to 
picture what business would be 
to-day, and no man has imagina- 
tion enough to picture what it will 
be fifty years from now.” 

Big business has certainly been 
growing bigger and bigger. Despite 
injunctions, objections from mi- 
nority stockholders, and pointed 
inquiries from government regu- 
latory bodies, 1928 has seen big 
organizations steadily combining 
into still bigger ones. Mergers have 
not been limited to the field of 
business. They have achieved pop- 
ularity as well among hospitals, 
symphony orchestras, charities, and 
magazines, but the combinations 
in industry and commerce have 
appealed most strongly to the pop- 
ular imagination. 

Since banks are the servants of 
other businesses, their activities re- 
flect prevailing tendencies among 
their patrons. Huge bank mergers 
are the inevitable result of the 
groupings of factories, merchandis- 
ing systems, and industries of 
every kind into larger and larger 
units. If none of the banking com- 
binations of the past ten years or so 
had taken place, none but a few of 
the hugest institutions would have 


‘been able single-handed to fulfill 


the requirements of many big cus- 
tomers. 

The most impressive combina- 
tion during the past twelve months 
was that of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company 
and the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago into the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & ‘Trust 
Company. Before they joined they 
were the seventh and tenth larg- 
est banks in the country, respec- 
tively, according to the rating of 
The American Banker. The new 
institution, with assets exceeding 
$1,000,000,000, takes third place. 
More picturesque, however, was 
the union of the historic Bank of 
America with the Bowery & East 
River National, the latter dominat- 


| ing. This represented the entrance 


into Wall Street of the far-fluny 
Giannini interests, which controllec 
the Bowery & East River Nationa 
Bank. 

Among the other great unifica- 
tions were those of the Philadel- 
phia-Girard National and _ th 
Franklin-Fourth Street National ot 
Philadelphia; the First Nationa! 
and the Union Trust of Chicago: 
and the First National and th 
Second Ward Savings of Milwau 
kee. 

In the manufacturing field, the 
Chrysler-Dodge Brothers union 
overshadowed all others. At the 
time they joined, Chrysler was the 
third and Dodge the seventh larg- 
est producer in the industry. Their 
joint properties had a market value 
of $700,000,000. The Dodge com- 
pany had been on the down grade 
for some time, and Wall Street was 
inclined to think that Chrysler had 
made a poor marriage. The 60 per 
cent appreciation in Chrysler stock 
and the increased earnings since 
that time, however, imply that 
Wall Street was wrong. 

Another interesting though much 
smaller automobile union was that 
of Studebaker with Pierce-Arrow. 
Technically this was not a merger, 
but the arrangement between the 
two organizations gave Studebaker 
actual control. In urging the ap- 
proval of stockholders Myron E. 
Forbes, President of Pierce-Arrow, 
made a statement that must hav« 
sounded harshly in the ears of 
owners of other small motor units. 

“Tt is a grave question,” he said, 
‘whether the isolated automobile 
unit can compete — successfully 
in the long run with companies 
like General Motors, Studebaker, 
Chrysler, and others, whose volume 
of production, diversification, and 
dealer organization give them a sta- 
bility, buying power, and financial 
resources far beyond those which 
can be commanded by a company 
having only limited production.” 

Two light and power combina- 
tions dwarfed all the others that 
were planned and carried out in 
1928. The first was between the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York and the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. Their joint market value 
exceeded $1,000,000,000, — which 
made the new company the larges: 
utility in the country with the sok 

Continued on Page 122 
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He saves 





mvestment time and worry 
—=sO can you 


The tempo of modern life is too fast to allow for much 
“shopping around.” You save time and worry by going 
direct to reliable houses for nearly everything you pur- 
chase—your clothes, your automobile, your furniture, 
your investments. In buying securities you naturally rely 
upon the counsel of one or two investment houses in 
whom you have confidence. We invite you to use The 
National City Company’s world-wide knowledge and 
experience when purchasing new securities, and when 
reviewing your present investments. Your telephone 
keeps you in quick touch with this service in 50 
American cities. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, ‘New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS, 
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No. 1 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 



































Steers Drink... 


NE subsidiary of the 
American Water Works and Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., furnishes the 
water for washing and watering 
six and one-half million head of 
live-stock every year. 


A steady demand by a stable in- 
dustry for an essential service. .. 


Water for industrial and domestic 
uses supplied in 16 states, and 
electricity for a population of 
hundreds of thousands, create the 
revenues for interest and divi- 
dends paid to American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
its subsidiary security holders. 


An Industry that Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 





INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


eYnformation about the securities of 
this Company, or any of its subsid- 
iaries, will be furnished upon request. 
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exception of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. The 
other was the taking over of the 
American Light & Traction Com- 
pany by the United Light & Power 
Company. Their combined market 
value was about $600,000,000. 

The absorption of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company by the 
United Gas Improvement Company 
was effected in February, but it 
was announced several months be- 
fore and is usually listed among the 
mergers of 1927. 


The only momentous mining 
combination has not been officially 
consummated but almost surely 
it will be. It brings together into 
one holding company the Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of New 
Jersey and the Mond Nickel Com- 
pany, Ltd., of which Lord Mel- 
chett, of London, is the chief 
official, Their combined market 
value exceeds $45,000,000, and they 
control about 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of nickel, as well as 
valuable deposits of other metals. 

One $350,000,000 combination 
occurred in the communications 
field. The International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation took over 
the Mackay companies, merging 
telegraph, cable, telephone, and 
radio systems on a scale never pre- 
viously attempted. This develop- 
ment came as an answer to the 
recent consolidation of radio and 
cable systems in the British Em- 
pire. It also meant keener competi- 
tion with the Radio Corporation of 
America and, to a lesser extent, 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. 

Radio would have liked to com- 
bine somehow with either Western 
Union or International Telephone, 
but Congress had specifically for- 
bidden such a combination, and 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the 
General Electric Company and a 
most influential figure in the Radio 
Corporation, had to content him- 
self with an attack on this legisla- 
tive barrier. He charged that it 
placed this country at a disad- 
vantage in transatlantic competi- 
tion with Great Britain. 

The Radio Corporation was in- 
volved in the formation of the 
Radio—Ke:th—Albee—Orpheum Cor- 
poration, which unified the Keith- 
Albee—Orplteum Corporation, itself 
a recent amalgamation, and F. B. 
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Owner will consider only long-term 
lease — Responsible tenants 


Whea rentals are high the wise property owner makes long-term 
leases to assure a liberal income for a term of years—even though he 
might obtain temporarily, from month to month, a higher figure. 


Purchase of sound bonds and preferred 
stocks at today’s prices to yield 5% to 
644% is a long-term lease on a liberal 
income. Every experienced investor rec- 
ognizes the superiority of a high rental 
for his funds, assured for years to come, 


ih A Med ae a oe Fe 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


over transient abnormal returns. (He 
realizes that 5% to 64% long-term 
yields obtainable today should be 
availed of—and, mindful of the future, 
is acquainting himself with existing 
opportunities of this nature. 


We will be glad to submit a list of sound bonds and preferred stocks which 
we regard as opportunities for permanent investment. Write for List WW-1 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


; 225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 30 FEDERAL STREET 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 











MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
BAKER BUILDING BUHL BUILDING 425 EAST WATER STREET LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 





ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Meeting All January 
Investment Needs 


IDELY diversified and care- 

fully selected, the January 
offerings of S. W. STRAUS & Co. 
include bonds to meet the individual 
requirements of every investor. 
Maturing principal and interest, 
dividend payments and funds from 
other sources make this the principal 
investment month of the year. To 
meet this heavy demand we offer 
an exceptionally attractive assort- 
ment of securities. 


Public utility bonds, rails, munici- 
pals, industrials and foreign bonds, 
yielding from 412% to more than 7% 
are included in our offerings. Then, 
too, there are first mortgage bonds 
originated and safeguarded by us— 
securities which our customers have 
preferred for many years — netting 
512 to 6%. 


Write for our January investment 
suggestions. Tell us something of 
your requirements, specify, if you 
please, the type of securities you 
prefer, and ask for 


BOOKLET A-1026 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Straus BuItpInc 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New Yorr 


Straus BurtpInc 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Cuicaco 


Srraus BurtpInc 
79 Post Street, San FRANcIscO 











ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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O. Productions, Inc., with ‘he 
amusement enterprises of the Radio 
Corporation. The new company 
combined the motion-picture pro- 
ducing facilities of F. B. O.; ‘he 
Radio Corporation’s sound-film de- 
vice, Photophone; the Keith chain 
of about 250 theaters; its vaudeville 
booking service; and the plant of 
the National Denadeesting Com- 
pany. Never before had intercsts 
as powerful as those behind he 
Radio Corporation entered ‘he 
amusement industry on such a 


scale. The possibilities of the new | 


organization are obviously limitl¢ss, 

The depressed condition of the 
industry that prevailed for mosi of 
the year has discouraged mergers ot 
oil companies. The purchase of the 
Pan-American Western Petroleum 
Company by the Richfield Oil Com. 
pany was the only combination of 
much importance. Interest in the 
deal was heightened by the fact 
that the sale represented the vir- 
tual retirement of Edward L. Do- 
heny, whose activity has _ been 
steadily on the wane since he ran 


afoul of Senator Walsh and his in- | 


vestigating committee. 
It is fairly sure that the next 
vear or two will see some align- 


ments in the chain-store group, but | 


none of the major systems joined 


forces in 1928. The Walgreen Com- 


| pany’s acquisition of the Evans 
Drug Stores in Philadelphia and the | 


absorption of Piggly Wiggly Stores 
by the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company were the biggest unions. 


| Most of the largest systems were 


too busy racing for new territory 
to devote much time to consolida- 
tion. 

If there were no Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, combinations in 
the railroad field would have been 
as numerous as elsewhere. But 
the Commission’s attitude toward 
the proposed unifications has been 
discouraging, to say the least. The 
only major union allowed without 
impossible qualifications was the 
purchase of all the outstanding 
stock of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe for about 
$14,000,000. The Orient’s present 
mileage is 1,155, and it will build 
another 296 miles of track. 

The Commission blocked the 
plan of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad to acquire stock 


Continued on Page 126 
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he | | 
~ | VITAL part of the machinery of the New 
be a York securities markets 1s that which safe- 
of ; . ° 
ot | guards and expedites the transfer of ownership 
he | Raa : : 
ne | of the millions of shares dealt in daily. 
m- | 
hy More than 28% of the total num- 
ict ber of companies whose shares were 
wa traded in during a recent typical day 
en on the New York Stock Exchange 
- are served by this Company as registrar 
in- 
or transfer agent. The number of 
- shares transferred or registered by us 
oo was more than 31 % of the total. 
1ed 
ai The corresponding figures on the 
7, same day for the New York Curb 
mee | Market were: 17% of the companies 
ing and 20% of the total shares traded in. 
yns. 
toad The handling of such a large vol- 





‘i. ume of transactions has been entrusted 
to this Company because of its long ex- 
a perience and exceptional facilities. 
een 
But 


ard Through our Trust Department we act in every fiduciary capacity 
een 


a4 —as transfer agent, registrar, trustee, fiscal agent, etc., for corporations 
_ and governments; and as executor and trustee, etc., for individuals. 
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Lavest with a Plan 


Pantani investors invariably invest with 
a carefully thought-out plan, based on their 
personal present and future financial require- 
ments. The only securities they purchase — 
whether bonds or stocks — are those which fit 


their plan. 


Our investment salesmen and customers men, 
with the co-operation of our Statistical Depart- 
ment, are trained to assist investors to build a 
strong, well diversified investment structure, and 
are supplied with every facility to obtain for our 
customers the type of security which conforms 
to their needs. 
This type of service is available to any investor at 


all of our offices. A personal call or letter will open 


the way to it immediately —if you are interested 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLIsHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 
































N Investment Banking House specializ- 

ing in the underwriting and distribu- 

tion of industrial issues, particularly the 
securities of Chain Store Companies. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Affiliated with 
Geo. H. Burr, CONRAD & BROOM, INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND SPOKANE 
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control of the Kansas City South. | 


ern and the St. Louis Southwestern 
by forcing the retirement of L. F, 
Loree from the board of the former 
and by citing the Kansas City 
Southern and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas for violation of the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act. The bases {or 
the charges were the Kansas City 
Southern’s alleged control of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas’s al. | 


leged control of the St. Louis 


' Southwestern. 











By denying the application of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio for per- 
mission to acquire stock control 
of the Erie, the Commission in- 


posed further difficulties in the | 
path of the Van Sweringen brothers’ | 
plan for a great trunk line. It | 


made the situation of the broth- 
ers still more difficult by giving 


the Chesapeake & Ohio permis. | 


sion to take control of the Pere 
Marquette only on the condition 


that it pay no more than $110 a | 


share for the stock. Since the stock 
simply could not be bought at that 
price the setting of the condition 
amounted to a denial, although it 
was imposed only on the basis of 
evidence submitted. The applica- 
tion for amendment of the order 
allowing the C. & O. to pay $133.35 
for the stock and to finance the 
purchase by selling its own stock 
at par instead of $150, as the 
Commission ordered, is pending. 
Hopes for its success are not high. 

Another brake on the operations 
of the Van Sweringens is the Con- 
mission’s objection to the acquisi- 
tion of control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie by the New York Cen- 
tral, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate). The Commission 
has had nothing to say yet con- 
cerning the personal acquisition by 
the Van Sweringens of stock con- 
trol of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, but doubtless it will 
if and when the brothers attempt 
to fit it into any group. 

Plans for two very important 
combinations are before the Con- 
mission at the time this is written. 
The first, which may be decided at 
any moment, is the New York 
Central’s application to lease the 
Michigan Central and the Cleve: 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four). This application 

Continued on Page 128 
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1| %269% Increase in Assets of 
y *. e A 
Life Insurance Companies — 
od 
For the Period 1900-1927 | 
£ J 
¢ The increase in assets of Insurance Companies en- 4 
c gaged in other forms of insurance than life, also 
b reveals substantial growth. Such concrete evidence | 
of steady progress is of vast significance to investors. 
¢ 3 
¢ 3 
| INSURANSHARES 
ag 
TRUST CERTIF ICATES 
¢ Entitle the holder to an interest in 52 insurance 
‘ companies conspicuous for their financial strength, 
growth, earnings, and liberal distributions to stock- 
b holders. , 
‘ Send for literature which shows how you 
can participate in the prosperity and 4 
growth of many insurance companies 
5 and a few leading financial institutions ; 
: 9 
¥ 
INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
f 49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
( 




















The Financial Library 





MOE information concerning banking and investment service is abroad in the land these 
i days than ever before, put out by publishers and bankers, and it is being widely read by 


business men and investors generally. 


With the idea of stimulating such reading the WorLp’s 


Work will list here from time to time such books, booklets, and circulars as the financial editor 


may wish to recommend. 


These books may be purchased at book stores, while the booklets 


and circulars may be secured free upon application to the bankers named. 


THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a booklet which 
will be of interest to executives in connection with their 
business in the South. Offered by The Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


A SOUND POLICY FOR INVESTORS, a booklet de- 
scribing a well varied program of security buying is of- 
fered by Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 


Edison Company of much interest to investors. ered by 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, ° 

INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A _ booklet giving 


much interesting information about the life insurance trust 
service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian Trust 
Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-President), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
interesting question is attractively answered in a booklet 
with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Continued on Page 130 
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was disapproved last year by the 
Commission examiner on the ground 
that insufficient provision had been 
made for short and weak lines. Th: 
case reopened to allow the submis- 
sion of additional evidence on this 
point. 

The most important application 
pending is that for the merger of 
the two mighty Western roads, the 
Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern, together with their sub- 
sidiary, the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. The Chicago, Milwaukee. 
St. Paul & Pacific has opposed i: 
vigorously. 

Mr. Hoover’s ownattitude toward 
the problems of the railroads will 
be a most important factor in the 
future of combinations. During his 
term of office the new President 
will have to fill seven vacancies on 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: By appointing members with 
less rigid standards as to the re- 
quirements that applicants must 
fulfill, Mr. Hoover can accelerate 
greatly the processes of amalga- 
mation. 

The arguments for and against 
combinations are much the same 
in all businesses and industries, 
and at the present time the former 
seem to outweigh the latter by a 
wide margin. Since the prosperity 
of manufacturing is based largely 
on the economies of mass produc- 
tion, it is obvious that the pooling 
of the production of two or more 
companies will make possible econ- 
omies that could not be achieved 
by them singly. 

Perhaps the lowering of distribu- 
tion costs is an even more powerful 
inducement to amalgamations. This 
country can now produce consid- 
erably more than it is consuming, 
and the necessity of expanding old 
markets and discovering new ones 
becomes more and more impera- 
tive. In the cases of several com- 
panies that have merged, too many 
salesmen selling articles differing 
very slightly in value and in price 
were covering the same territory. 
Two companies were spending, say, 
$1,000,000 apiece on advertising, 
when by spending $2,000,000 on 
one product they could more than 
double the effectiveness of the a:- 
vertising. 

Scientific research on a really 
broad scale is impossible for smaller 
companies. That is one of the rea- 


Continued on Page 130 
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\ When a Famous Car 


weeks, however, the Guardian’s custo- 
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7 HAT will you do when they 
stop making the model?” we 
asked one of our customers — the 
manufacturer of an appliance used 
only by owners of one famous car. 


At our suggestion he reduced his 
inventory to sixty days’ requirements 
so that he could liquidate his busi- 
ness quickly at any time. 


A year and a half later the famous 


ec 


old car “took wings.” Many well- 
managed concerns equipped to pro- 
duce a single appliance for it were 


forced out of business. Within six 


RESOURCES MORE 


THAN 


mer had liquidated completely, paying 
his stockholders their original invest- 
ment, the regular dividend and a 
handsome surplus as well. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its cus- 
tomers on many fundamental problems 
like this. Constant contacts with pro- 
duction, merchandising and day-to-day 
trends frequently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


$150,000,000 
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sons why giants like General Mo. 
tors and General Electric override 
their small competitors so easily. 

A large organization can afford 
to hire executives who as buyers, 
salesmen, advertisers, financiers, 
and organizers are outstanding, 
Manifestly the few executives in a 
smaller unit cannot combine 0 
many talents. 

There are other advantages in 
size, but these are the chief ones. 
Beside them, the main disadvanta- 
ges do not loom very large. Briefly, 
there are the following: the tend- 
ency of any unit to grow unwieldy 
as it grows, the difficulty of retain- 
ing decisive leadership, and_ the 

closer personal contacts that small 
NVENTORY organizations can maintain with 
their customers. In theory these 


are reasonably sound objections, 
large and small have long recognized us as spe- and they have been justified not 


cialists in public utility investment securities. 
We are intimately identified with many of the 
country’s most prominent public utility com- 
panies including holding and operating com- 
panies whose activities extend over 30 states 
—to 5300 American communities — to over 
4,560,000 customers. More than 453,000 men 
and women are stockholders in thesecompanies. 
Our offering list provides for ideally diversified 
investment—diversity of location, income, and 
yield, as well as diversification of type of service 
or security. Through our complete investment 
service we offer securities on a convenient sav- 
ings plan of $10 down and $10 monthly. Send for 
our list of current offerings yielding 6%or more. 
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infrequently in practice. But im- | 
mense corporations like General | 
Motors and General Electric are | 
indisputable evidence that they are 
not insuperable. 

Leaving the economic aspect 
aside, it is by no means certain 
that the social results of putting 
American business and _ industry 
into the hands of a comparatively 
small group of tremendous corpora- 
tions will be satisfactory. Replac- 
ing the independent business man 
by a subordinate in a system may | | 
vitiate the energy and initiative that = 
have been such vital elements in the 
success of the United States. But 
unless something happens to upset 
what are now the controlling in- 

















UTILITY SECURITIES 


Company 
230 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO fluences in commercial life, eff- j 


ciency must and will prevail. 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS RICHMOND MILWAUKEE T Ee : 
MINNEAPOLIS LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS ——LHOMAS fl. GAMMACK. 























TAX-FREE BONDS 


age the most radical legislators 
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WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- y 3 
nt ag Ry investing safely in real estate mortgage formation concerning the agi py My the investment seem to have abandoned the .. 
yonds which carry an independent surety company guar- opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & - Ms . = . " f j 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- idea of trying to limit the issue of d 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. b h l k 
York City. tax-exempt bonds. These asylums ; 

SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN ROAD BUILD- 4 rr ave 4 
: ne agp Sel BONDS, a name applied to real estate a largest road-building a > for the funds of the very rich have 3 
vonds which are guaranteed as to principal and interest United States is Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, | Ms 
and ore amine y in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. Mass., whose illustrated booklet fires ereeng facts been growing more and more 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. about the Company. Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 ° F. 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. numerous. According to the De- | 7 
THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 


partment of Commerce figures, the | = 


reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 





as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & HAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet, offered by | amount of tax-exempt bonds out- 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York ; ; P a 
City. | standing has increased some 300 
WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 


TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds ‘as per cent in the past fifteen years. 





a sound Semm ¢ of investment. Offe red by P. W. Chapman & ; wey A ee ee ar. : meties I h 
‘ompany ne., 170 V t r St : cl lil., describing Nationa nion Mortgage Bonds, an improvec , 
42 Cedar Street, New York City, = eis = type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union | n 1913 the average amount was 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. $4 567 000 000 By 1922 it had E N 
, , , ° cad a 
INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing the - , 
idea of management in the handling of individual invest- STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the jumped to $10,372,000,000, and 


ment problems. Of much interest to investors. Offered by important features of each security which is held by in- d 
=” R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, New York vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., last May the figure stoo at 
ty. 


N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Continued on Page 132 $16,728,000,000. 
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THE SEARCH fr SAFETY 


An issue of bonds is offered to the 
public. In the case of the larger houses, 
there is widespread newspaper advertis- 
ing, directed to dealers and to the investor. 
To the interested investor especially, it 
is news. 


How many months have preceded this 
public offering, occupied by study of the 
industry involved, by audits and by inde- 
pendent and disinterested appraisals of 
properties, plants and equipment, the in- 
vestor rarely realizes. He does not know 


how many issues are rejected, after in- 
vestigation has begun. 


However, the preliminary work of the 
underwriter is the most important of the 
entire transaction—the public offering 
merely the culmination of the search for 
safety. 


As investment bankers, originators of se- 
curities, we are jealous of our reputation 
for offering only sound securities. Only 


such securities as survive the most careful 


scrutiny are offered to our customers. 


AC.ALLYN4> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
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11 Wall Street 


Davenport, Iowa 
Palm Beach 








Boston Tulsa 
Wheeling Toledo 
Richmond Detroit 
Cincinnati Rochester 


Oklahoma City Kansas City 











HARRIS, WINTHROP & C9 


Investment Securities 


New York Ciry 


209 So. La Salle St., 


Minneapolis Montreal South Bend 
Rockford, Ill. 
Augusta, Ga. 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Oakland, Cal. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Charleston, W. Va, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Cable Address ‘‘Hathrops’’ New York 














578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
Chicago 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Aiken, S. C. Miami 
Kansas City 








Buffalo Los Angeles 
Dayton Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Hollywood San Francisco 
St. Louis Marietta, Ohio 
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CHAIN STORE SECURITIES, a booklet containing a 
thorough discussion of chain store systems explaining why 
they furnish an excellent basis for investment securities. 
Offered by ee H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York Cit 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, 
booklet describing how the Department of Jiconomics tnd 
Survey serves investors by turnishing investment counsel, 
free, to individuals and institutions. Offered by A. C. 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Montoe Street, Chicago, Ul, 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet, 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITED BONDS, a name given to reai estate bonds se- 
cured by high-grade properties in Detroit, and issued by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 
interesting booklets on request. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments ag 8 outlining services available’ to 
customers —_ these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
guy a Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 

City. 


£1 INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered br 
M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a booklet containing val- 
uable suggestions for bond buyers and presenting the 
record of foreign loans in American markets. Offered by 
National City Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENTS THAT tt is the sheaen a 
Utility Securities Company, 230 La Salle 

cago, Ill., and is applied to the LE... j.- 3 ‘whieh 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


ERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wali Street, 
New York City. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment. is 
ey by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
on, 





Greatest of Bull Markets 
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or underpaid, but if the business were to 
stop, then at some point or other people 
would find it less easy to get desirable 
things. Most brokers would say that their 
speculative business is legitimate; that is 
natural, since it obviously puts them per- 
sonally in the way of getting a great many 
desirable things that they would otherwise 
have to go without. But it adds little or 
nothing to the wealth of the country. 

Of course, the Stock Exchange is also 
an investment market and in that aspect 
performs a real service. A simple measure 
of the prosperity of the country may be 
found in this: Securities issued and sold 
to the investing public for new capital ran, 
in round numbers, $4,300,000,000 in 1923, 
$5,500,000,000 in 1924, $6,200,000,000 in 
1925, $6,300,000,000 in 1926, $7,700,- 
000,000 in 1927. With the capital thus pro- 
cured, our schoolhouses, roads, parks, 
freight terminals, hydroelectric develop- 
ments, shoe factories—in fine, most of the 
additions and extensions to our national 
fixed plant—were built. To gather in the 
investment money from all parts of the 
country, place it in these securities, and 
redistribute it for permanent improve- 
ments in all parts of the country requires a 
huge and elaborate equipment, which is’ 
mainly supplied by Wall Street, a term 
that means much more than the Stock 
Exchange. 

But of the new securities mentioned 
above, about 80 per cent consisted of 
bonds, much the greater part of which 
never saw the Stock Exchange and never 
will. All in all, the faint taint of legitimacy 
—that is, of production of wealth—that 
attaches to the 4,000,000-share days is 
fairly negligible. Particularly in the matter 
of credit, stock speculation should be the 
last to be served. When it is the last to be 
served, using only money that would 
otherwise be idle, it is of little or no direct 
economic concern to the general public. 
We Americans are inveterate speculators. 
Probably measured in dollars, we lay more 
bets, or margins, in the course of a year 
than all other nations put together. With 
only a little encouragement, those of us 
who have sporting blood may always be 
depended upon to rush into town-lot 
booms, farm-land booms, oil booms, stock 
booms, or any other booms that happen 
along. 

Under present conditions—with the 
Federal Reserve System to fall back on ina 
pinch—there is probably less harm in stock 
speculation than in any other. For reasons 
noted above, it is less objectionable than 
is speculation in wheat, cotton, sugar, or 
oth.r staple commodities. I was privileged 
to witness the Florida real-estate boom at 
close range and have no doubt that, per 
dollar invested and per person engaged, it 
wrought far more havoc than does a stock- 
market boom. 

Aside from use of credit, this stock 
boom may, however, have an indirect ef- 
fect that does decidedly concern people in 
general—a psychological effect. The in- 
dustrial expansion that began in 1921, 
after the great deflation of the year before, 
soon dotted the chart with new records. 
In two years output of automobiles multi- 


plied by nearly two and a half, building 
Continued on Page 134 
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A Century of Service 
to World Shipping | 


Port commerce of the world, as well as sectional and in- 
terstate commerce, has a great need for banking, and in New 
Orleans through ninety-seven years THE CANAL BAnx has 
been noted for its effective, sound, satisfactory assistance. 

Numbered among the leading banks of America, Tu 
Cana Bank stands ready to aid, in every step, the further- 


ing and developing of world trade through the port of New ORLEANS BOOR, 


which outlines an in- 
Orleans. teresting side of the 


Capital and Surplus Over $9,000,000.00 South's Commercial 


Progress since 1881. 


The CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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192 Banks and Institutions Have Invested 


[ SURANCE companies, banks, investment trusts, 
schools and colleges, fraternal and charitable 
organizations have large holdings in the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company. 

The problem of bankers and professional investors 
is to select those securities offering the most attrac- 
tive combination of safety and yield. 


Stability of Earning Power 


Dividends have been paid continuously since 1852, 
with the exception of six years, by the oldest group 
of properties of the Associated System—now the 
New York State Electric Corporation and its 
constituent companies. 


Serving a 2,300,000 population in cities, towns 
and agricultural areas in 16 states, the earnings of 
the company are not dependent on any one industry 
or territory. 60% of the electric revenue is from 
domestic customers and from street lighting. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our new Illustrated Year Book ‘“‘W” 


61 Broadway New York 
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Not since Thoreau 
has there been such a Nature book as 


THE OUTERMOST HOUSE 
by HENRY BESTON 


For one whole year one man watched Nature 
moving through the seasons on the great beach 
of Cape Cod, and here understandingly chronicles 
the land and sea and their creatures. 


Illustrated $3.00 Doubleday Doran 
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operations about doubled, net operating 
income of railroads increased by half, and 
so on. As the industrial pace continued, 
company earnings mounted, and big cor- 
porations showered extra dividends. Also, 
labor was fully employed, and real wages 
rose faster than ever before anywhere. 

It was scarcely in the American charac- 
ter to keep still about all this. With the 
negligible exception of political radicals, 
everybody talked prosperity ; not just old- 
fashioned 5 per cent prosperity, but a new 
dispensation, with an extra dividend round 
every second corner. Surplus money, 
available for investment—or margins— 
accumulated at a rate never before heard 
of. As noted above, $30,000,000,000 in 
new securities were absorbed in five years. 

Undoubtedly the new dispensation- 


| prosperity talk got home to a lot of people 


who had surplus money in their hands. 
They foresaw a future consisting mostly of 
extra dividends. And while the pie wagons 
were circulating, should they be getting 
only bread and butter? Or should they get 
a slice of the pie by purchasing 100 shares 
of something on margin? They rushed into 
the stock market. 

In the spring of 1928 savings deposits in 
New York City fell over $20,000,000; and 
in the opinion of bank managers a large 
part of that went into stock speculation. 
A conspicuous feature of the boom was 
the extent to what brokers call the public 
was in the market, often running away 
with it, pouring in orders from all parts 
of the country. After so much advertising 
of prosperity a great many people proposed 
to hook a share of the gains by the shortest 
cut—namely, a flyer in stocks. That is not 
a hygienic or productive state of mind for 
a great many people to be in. Cuban 
sugar planters hate cockfights because they 
make the hands neglect work. A lot of our 
citizens were cockfighting. 

Of course, “‘public”’ is always a misleaa- 
ing figure of speech. No doubt at all times, 
for every person who bought stocks on 


| margin a hundred persons were going 





steadily about their useful employments 
and occupations, putting their spare 
money in the savings banks or into bonds. 
But the performance of the speculating 
“public” got all the attention and gave 
the stock market an importance in the 
national consciousness that it ought not to 
have. 

Comments I have heard lead me to sus- 
pect that it tended decidedly to raise the 
question whether, after all, there wasn’t 
something illusory, evanescent, specula- 
tive in our national prosperity; whether 
it all wasn’t a boom that would presently 
blow up, as mere booms have a painful 
habit of doing. The only proof in the af- 
firmative was presented by the stock 
market. There was no noteworthy inflation 
anywhere else. But the stock market 
testified so loudly that it made an impres- 
sion out of proportion to its intrinsic 
importance. This speculation has caused 
no two spears of grass to grow where one 
had grown before; but it caused two doubts 
of the future to grow where only one, or 
none, had grown before. 

Formerly a collapse in stocks was the 
first act of panic and severe industrial 
depression that injured almost everybody, 
so in the minds of some people the two 

Continued on Page 136 
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UILDING financial independence is not 
unlike building a home. 
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First there must be a solid foundation—the 
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y Use 


PRUDENCE 
In Your January 
Investments! 


Use prudence in all your invest- 
ments—but use it with a capital P 
in at least part of your investments 
—put some of your January funds 
in first mortgage securities —and 
select that which investment au- 
thorities regard as the classic ex- 
ample of safety for all first mort- 
gage securities—514% Guaranteed 
PRUDENCE-BONDS! 


Secured by first mortgages on 
income-earning properties—pro- 
tected by every legal and banking 
safeguard —fortified by old-fash- 
ioned banking conservatism—and 
guaranteed as to interest and prin- 
cipal bythevoluntary pledge of over 
$15,000,000 of our own funds. 


One of our officers will be glad to 
confer with you on your January 
commitments. 






























Our descriptive literature will 
interest you. Write for it today. 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision N. Y. State Banking Dept. 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 


161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Jamaica, N.Y. 







162 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


oussecusssesessesess Teay Out and Mail ssssssssssssssssn 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
(Address nearest office) 
Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part please 
send descriptive literature about 
Prudence-Bonds. W. W. 979 
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A strong statement of present day 
thought and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 
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things are wedded. But they need not 
be. Inflation goes before a bust even more 
surely than pride goeth before a fall. In 
1928, without doubt, there was inflation 
in the price of stocks, but there was no 
inflation in commodity prices and no ac- 
cumulation of unsold stocks of goods. The 
infection was pretty strictly localized. The 
great multiform business of producing and 
distributing useful articles seemed in a 
healthy state. 

At least with the beginning of 1928—a 
rampant bull market having held the stage 
since early fall of 1927—brokers generally 
began requiring wider and wider margins 
as the boom proceeded. Lenders on stocks 
demanded wider margins. A severe decline 
in prices would simply have wiped out 
speculators’ stakes without having any 
necessary repercussions in legitimate busi- 
neés. In fact, there was a very sharp break 
in July, but it fazed nobody except the 
immediate losers. 

Yet nobody could certainly foretell what 
the psychological effect of a smash in 
stocks might be. Every student of the mat- 
ter, so far as I have observed, comes around 
to the conclusion that the business situa- 
tion is, finally, pretty much a state of 
mind. Nothing in the statistics adequately 
explains why the same people, inhabiting 
the same territory, with the same mechan- 
ical facilities for making and distributing 
goods, the same capital and skill, and the 
same natural desire to have the goods, 
should be on top of the wave at one time 
and in the trough of the sea at another. 
Statistics show that the thing has hap- 
pened, but they cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain why. A state of mind seems to be 
the final answer. 

The greatest smash in prices on record— 
not stock prices, but market values of 
nearly every commodity—occurred in 
1920. The country recovered from that 
very quickly. Price declines in 1893 had no 
such suddenness and scope, but the coun- 
try was four years getting on its feet. 
Statistics do not explain it. 

The great stock speculation of 1928 was 
unhealthy. When anything unhealthy 
crops out we love to find a villain and pin 
the blame on him. This is an unprofitable 
mental habit—probably a survival of our 
forefathers’ belief in witches. Veterinary 
science made little progress so long as, 
when the family cow died, people looked 
for a witch instead of for bad fodder. But 
we have the habit. So the Federal Reserve 
has been much blamed because in the sum- 
mer of 1927 it made money easy, and that 
easy money helped to start the stock 
boom. 

But the real fault was that too many 
people were eager to grab something for 
nothing. I can think of no patent for curing 
that. 
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When security 
prices are at 
l| high levels 
greater caution 
is necessary than at 
other times in making 
investments. 
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to advise with invest- 
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problems. 
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The lite 


A Town lives and grows by trade 
and industry. One town grows 
into a great city, busy and spec- 
tacular but also congested, 
hurried, fatiguing, expensive. 
Another, remaining small, preserves the desirable 
qualities of quiet, uncrowded, inexpensive living. 
The small town, too, can have its share of indus- 
trial development if it has the necessary facilities, of 
which none is more important than ample, eco- 
nomical electric power. 


Until the transmission line reached out to them, 
the industrial growth of small communities was 
hampered by lack of adequate electric power. In 
its capacity as a public utility investment (or so- 
called “holding”) company, the Middle West 
Utilities Company has assembled the nucleus of 
invested capital with which this important service 
has been brought to 3,600 towns. Most of these 
towns had previously depended on local power 
plants which were isolated and inadequate; some 
had no electric service at all. Today, when indus- 
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tries scan the map for advantageous factory loca- 
tions, they find the small town equipped with a 
metropolitan quality of electric power and with 
equal transportation facilities as well—and, beyond 
that, offering lower production costs and better 
living conditions. This widespread distribution ‘of 
electric power opens a new era of industrial devel- 
opment in which the disadvantages of congestion 
can be avoided—in which the small town may take 
a prominent place in the march of economic prog- 
ress, yet preserve its attractive living conditions. 


For industry, for the people employed in indus- 
try, for the small towns of America, this is a healthy 
trend. And certainly any development which tends 
to reduce congestion, build up the sparsely popu- 
lated areas, and distribute population more equita- 
bly, will also profit the nation as a whole. 


MippLeE West UTILITIES COMPANY 
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“Why I Buy Your 


Municipal 
Bonds” 


“T buy your Municipal 
Bonds,” says a customer, 
“because I know that I 
can depend on them from 
the standpoint of safety 


































regardless of which of 
your issues I choose. My 
income from these invest- 
ments is steady and tax 
exempt and never causes 
me the slightest anxiety. 
Real safety is my chief 
consideration in invest- 
ing.” 


This company has had 
more than forty years of 
experience in_ selecting 
high grade Municipal 
Bonds for conservative 
investors. 


Write, without obligation, for 
booklet and our latest bond list. 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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More Than A Quarter 
Century of Service 


Wehave thenames of reliable 
breeders of various kinds of 
dogs and will be glad to ad- 
vise any of our readers from 
what Kennel they may pur- 
chase a quality dog of any 
given breed. 
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YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


NE of the distinctive features of 
World’s Work is its financial ad- 
vertisements—announcements of 

banks and investment houses. 


Certain newspapers are distin- 
guished in their field as leaders in 
financial advertising, but this maga- 
zine holds a quite individual position, 
for while a newspaper’s advertisements 
are mainly of its own city’s banks and 
bond houses and represents usually 
one financial market, this magazine 
represents a national financial market. 
Readers find enterprising banks in 
New York, Cleveland, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, and Boston offering their 
various services; also members of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America in a dozen cities making sug- 
gestions in seasoned investments ; mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange 
offering their services in the buying 
and selling of high-grade listed stocks 
and bonds; leading specialists in real 
estate mortgage bonds; some of the 
largest public utility organizations, 
whose securities occupy such a prom- 
inent place among investments; as well 
as announcements of investment trusts. 


This shows how broad is the oppor- 
tunity to-day for the selection of one’s 
investments and suggests how limited 
it was only a few years ago. Then, 
United States Government and rail- 
road bonds and local mortgages were 
the mainstays of investment. 


To-day, we have the embarrassment 
of riches. It is now a matter of search- 
ing around for particular investments. 
Investors seek diversification among 
United States and foreign government 
bonds; railroad bonds and _ stocks; 
municipal bonds ; industrial securities ; 
among public utilities in leading com- 
panies and in holding and operating 
organizations; in real estate mortgage 
bonds and notes; and in the newest ele- 
ment, investment trusts. Even each 
particular field in itself offers oppor- 
tunity for diversification of holdings. 
In “governments” one can scatter one’s 
investments throughout North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia, and 
even out to Australia. In municipals, 
one can buy bonds representing every 
section of the United States. In pub- 
lic utilities, there is even a wider op- 
portunity for dividing one’s risks; and 
in real estate bonds, offerings in a 
dozen States await one’s examination. 


There is also this difference in to- 
day’s investment and banking business 
as compared with a generation ago: It 
is much easier to secure reliable infor- 
mation and advice. There is a litera- 
ture on the subject, including ably- 
written and easily-read books, and in 
the very largest banks and bond 
houses, as well as in smaller ones, 
there are always competent men ready 
and willing to consult with visitors, 
just as their correspondence depart- 
ments are prepared to advise with and 
to handle the investment problems of 
investors who may live near or far, 
but who do not have the opportunity of 
going to the offices. 


Banks and investment houses which 
are accepted as advertisers in World’s 
Work are recommended to readers. 
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When a nice little 
sum ofextramoney 
in the form of a 
bonus check is 
dropped in your lap 
around the first of 
the year, it looks 
pretty big. But it will 
not last long if you 
break into it to buy 
little unessentials. 
Keep the sum intact. It will give you 
courage and confidence to do things you 
would otherwise never attempt. It will 
give you a feeling of security. And in- 
vested in Fidelity Bonds, it will give you 
a most welcome addition to your income. 
Fidelity 6% First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds offer a high rate of return with ut- 
most safety for principal. The payment of 
both interest and principal when due is 
Positively guaranteed. We will be glad 
to furnish you with a description of some 
of our latest offerings. No obligation, of 
course. Write today. 


BOND * MORTGAGE CO. 


Jt) MENTEER President ~~ INCORPORATED wo 
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1177 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 
374 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bidg., Denver 
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NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





Op COLONY service 
embraces all the depart- 
ments of finance: Bank- 
ing... Foreign... Trust 
... Investment... Trans- 
fer and Vaults. (Make 
this institution your 
New England banking 
headquarters. 


* 
OLD COLONY 
TRusT COMPANY 


17 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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a | | Even the Humble Flatiron 
~ Adds to Your Income 


Drudgery eliminated - - - - - hours saved - + +++ health 
improved -----+ work bettered ---+-+ Life is made 
easier for millions of women by simple household 
helpers, brought into the home by Electricity. 
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So common and intimate have become the 
uses of electricity, that people take it as a mere 
matter of course. But to the Electric Power 
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| This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
Fiscal Corporation, sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. Asummary ofeach company, 








An Investment Trust 


Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 


—Trust Officers 


including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter head. Ask 
for booklet T-2. 
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comes to work electrically! Thou- 
sands upon thousands of people are 
deposited each morning in the 
“Loop” by the six vital transporta- 
tion lines—including street rail- 
ways, elevated system, and electri- 
fied railroads—powered in Chicago 
by this company. 
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Empire 


-—Bonds— 
When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate 

you can have the solid-rock 
safety assured by Empire Bonds 
and also enjoy the liberal yield — 
of 512% to 6%. 


Every issue of Empire Bonds 
carries a strong guarantee as to 
principal and interest arid is legal 
for trust funds. Every issue is 
secured by income-earning prop- 
erty. 


You cannot find greater safety. 
Why accept a smaller yield? 


EMPIRE BOND & MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Send for Year Book. This stock is listed on 
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An interesting booklet, 
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How to Buy Them” 


the Chicago Stock Exchange. 








PREPARE FOR AN 


ART cite 


«thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ization, who have actually pro- 
ced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 124 Chicago, Ill. 
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For Twentieth 


Century Minds 


Civilization has raced ahead of most of us. How 


can we adjust ourselves to changing, complex con- 
ditions? Here is the provocative answer—discussed 
everywhere by thinking men— 


THE OLD SAVAGE IN 
THE NEW CIVILIZATION 


By RAYMOND. FOSDICK 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


Doubleday Doran 








HIS new Personal Income Record 

will be sent to you without 
charge. It is a comprehensive record 
for listing your income, expenses, 
and the main details of your security 
holdings — important for tax pur- 
poses, and useful for reference at all 
times. Write on your letterhead 
for At. 
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| Southern farms are one of our chief national 
assets. Climate and soil here give a stability 


— 949%, to $14,157,556,354; total U. S. values 
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and America’s industrial advance 
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to agriculture unparalleled in other American 
sections. 


In the first quarter. of the present century, 
Southern farm property increased in value 


meanwhile increased 178%. 


Almost everything is grown in the South. Farm 
products, going north to the populous indus 
trial centers, add constantly to mounting 
Southern wealth. They constitute, also, another 
magnet drawing industry southward. 


Investors may-properly expect the South to 
provide the growing security values of the 
future. “Shares in The South, Inc.” is an ins 
vestment trust ‘carefully investing its funds in 
diversified, staple securities selected because 
they should share in the South’s obvious 
progress. Ask for details. 


+ & WeBank on the South + + 
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150 Broadway, New York 
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Some Men Never Know 


Plugging along—year after year—buying a home, buying life insur- 
ance, holding a few securities, building a competence for lean years— 
but many men never know what they are really worth. 


Perhaps they miss golden opportunities to change investments or to 
take advantage of some big business deal—or they stew and fume at 
making out tax returns because records of important transactions have 
been trusted to random notes and memory. 


Truly, some men never know what they are worth. Many waste 
years before they find out, accurately and conveniently, with MI- 


REFERENCE. 


Between the covers of this valuable record book are 


twelve forms to keep track of all your personal business—to show at 
the tips of your fingers, all details of your stocks, bonds, real estate, 
notes, insurance, taxable income and deductions—every fact that is 


important but usually trusted to 
easily misplaced memoranda. 


Every man—with vast holdings 
or small savings—needs this record 
book. Send for your copy and 
use it, at our expense, for ten 
days. If you are not convinced 
that it is worth far more than its 
cost to you, remove the leaves 
you have used and return it. No 
obligation on your part—just send 
thiscoupon and MI-REFERENCE 
is yours for ten days, absolutely 


FREE. 


Regular edition has flexible 
leatherette cover, index and 100 
record sheets — $5.00. DeLuxe 
Edition has full leather cover, 
beautifully embossed, index and 
200 record sheets—$10.00. Cash 
with order outside the U. S. 


Pfening & Snyder, Inc. 


Commerce Bldg. 





All your financial records in a convenient 
6x9 loose-leat book. 








PFENING & SNYDER, INC. 
Commerce Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Please send { Beputer } edition of MI-REFER- 


ENCE for 10-day free trial. 
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Columbus, Ohio 
At only one 


dollar a year, $ 


there is not a woman 
in your neighborhood 
who would be without 
THE AMERICAN 
HOME. A practical 
home-making service 
that she can actually 
use and adapt to her 
own home, she will 
want to buy this 
magazine on sight— 
and can afford to. 











Why not build up a 
profitable little busi- 
ness of your own? 
With this new maga- 
zine you will find 
sales easy and quick— 
and your profits 
worth-while. Let us 
write you full details 
of this dignified way 
to earn income. Agen- 
cy Division, THE 
_AMERICAN HOME, 





Garden City, N. Y. 











General Surety 
Company 
Guarantees Investments 
Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance 
Department State of New York 


340 Madison Ave., New York 


Board of Directors 


Robert D. Andrews James J. Hoey 
Harold G. Aron Darwin R. James 
Glover Beardsley David H. Knott 
John A. Dilliard Arthur W. Little 
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Robert Westaway 
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guaranteed by the 
Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, with resources of 
over $40,000,000, and 
averaging less than 40% 
of the value of completed, 
fee simple properties, pro- 
tect your investment in 














SECURITY BONDS 


In addition, the bonds are 
the direct obligation of 
the Security Bond and 
Mortgage Company, 
with resources of over 
$5,000,000. Denomina- 
tions $1,000, $500, $100. 
Maturities 1 to 5 years. 
For further facts about 
Security Bonds write to 
J. A. W. Iglehart & 
Company, Fiscal Agents, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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One of the Most Famous 
Skylines in the World 


HE sketch above represents a view of Chicago’s skyline from Grant 
Park looking west. Many of the largest and most prominent office build- 
ings in the country are identified with this location. 








Chicago has had and is still having a remarkable growth. Its approximate 
population in 1890 was 1,099,000; in 1900, 1,698,000; in 1910, 2,185,000; 
in 1920, 2,701,000 and in 1928, estimated, 3,150,000. 








During the past 25 years we have originated and marketed many millions 
of dollars of securities on properties located in the Chicago district and their 
uniformly successful record confirms the soundness of our choice of such 
investments. 


Our experience shows that this type of security, properly safeguarded, 
offers the investor an exceptional degree of safety combined with an unusu- 
ally satisfactory interest return. 


We have recently purchased for our own account a number of very attrac- 
tive issues of this type and if you are interested we suggest that you send for 
descriptive circulars and an interesting leaflet, “Self-Evident Security.” 














Ask for Leaflet ““W” 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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a A Free Service for Readers 


of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems? 


WORLD'S WORK readers will find the ad- 
vertising pages both interesting and useful. 

As an additional feature to them the Business 
Organization Bureau invites without charge, 
from all interested, requests for information and 
suggestions helpful in the solution of the many 
administrative problems continuously facing 
to-day’s executive; this Bureau will arrange to 
have our readers supplied with literature dealing 
with their particular case. 
Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 
ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 


Manager, 


Business Organization Bureau of 


Wor p’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 








——— 








EQUIPMENT 
for 
0 Addressing 
O Automatic Typewrit- 


ing 

O Check Handling 

O Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 

O Duplicating 

O Folding 
letters, etc). 

© General Accounting 

O Inter-communicating 
Systems 

O Mail Handling 

O Material, Stores Ac- 

counting and Inven- 

tories 

Multiple Copy Writing 

Office Records and 

Filing 

Office Lighting 

Office Ventilating 

Organization of Figure 

Work 

O Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 

O Printing 

O Public Utilities 
counting 

0 Sales and Expense 
Analysis 

O Statistics 

O Tabulating 

O) Time Recording 


(Circulars, 


o00 OO 


Ac- 


() Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 
0) Visible Records 


SERVICES 


Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems and 
Indexing 
Appraisal Services 
Auditing Services 
Budget Control 
Cost Accounting 
Methods 
Floor Layouts 
General Accounting 
Methods 

Building 


Oo 


Go 8 pao 


Industrial 
Service (Architecture, 
Engi neering Construc- 
tion and, Equipment) 
Industrial Wage Plans 
Uniform Accounting 
for Trade Groups or 
Ass’ ns 

Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Financial Services 
Financing and Re 
organizations 

Group Insurance 
Income Tax 
Industrial Engineers 
Office Management 
Specialists 

0) Statistical Service 

0 Tax Reports 


OO 


GOOO OG Bo 


——— TEAR HERE ——————~— ~~ __§_____ 


COMMODITIES 


Commercial Office 
Furniture 

O Wood 

O Steel 

1) Aluminum Chairs 

O Executive Office Suites 
(Period Furniture) 

O Fire Resistive Safes 

O Floor Coverings 


Mechanical Bookkeeping 
Equipment 

O A-Cards 

O) B-Trays 

O) C-Indexes 


Papers for Office Use 
O A-Ledger Paper 
O) B-Bond Paper 
O) C-Printed Forms 
O D-Lightweight Sta- 
tionery for Air Mail 


Steel Storage Equipment 
O A-Lockers 
O) B-Shelving 
O C-Cabinets 


Sectional and Movable 
Office Partitions 

0 A-Wood 

O B-Steel 

0) Telegraphic 
Typewriters 

0 Typewriter Copy 
Holders 


Mail to E. R. Singer, Manager, Business Organization Bureau, World’s Work 
244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Steinmetz, Jove of Scvence 
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coming to America now. We don’t know 
what to do with them.” 

Steinmetz walked regretfully down the 
steps. After all, this was what he’d ex- 
pected. “And I’ve no doubt,” said Stein- 
metz humbly and forgivingly, “that there 
really are a great many engineers coming 
to America.” 

The next morning he journeyed up to 
Yonkers to see Rudolf Eickemeyer, manu- 
facturer of hat machinery and electrical 
devices. He entered the office in high 
hopes. This man Eickemeyer sounded like 
a good German; perhaps he’d be able to 
speak his own language. Steinmetz had 
learned that when he got talking freely he 
was sure of making an impression. 

He was greeted by a suspicious young 
man who, Steinmetz could easily see, was 
observing his clothes, his deformity, and 
his accent more closely than the eagerly 
proffered letter of introduction. When he 
asked to see Mr. Eickemeyer he was told 
that he was upstairs and busy but would 
presently be down. Steinmetz sat and 
waited. The suspicious young man watched 
him for a while and then went out of the 
room. 

In a few minutes a tall, bearded man 
came toward Steinmetz and put out his 
hand. 

Steinmetz stammered a little and said 
in his best English, “I presume that I have 
the honor of speaking to Mr. Rudolf 
Eickemeyer.” 

The other nodded his head. Then came 
the blessed command, “Speak German, 
please.” 

With almost a whoop of joy Steinmetz 
launched into a flood of technical German, 
overwhelming Eickemeyer with details 
of electrical developments in Europe, 
spouting mathematics like a geyser. They 
talked for two hours; then Eickemeyer 
said that he was very much interested in 
him and asked him to come back in a week. 

This Steinmetz did. And this time he 
found a job awaiting him. He was to be a 
draughtsman at $12 a week—not a bad 
starting salary for those days, and cer- 
tainly enough to live on. 

Steinmetz left the office, almost skipping 
for joy. He was to begin work the next day. 
He was actually a self-supporting Amer- 
ican—and only two weeks after landing! 

Then he had a sudden inspiration. In- 
stead of going directly to the railroad 
station, he hunted up the courthouse and 
took out his first naturalization papers. 
This was the least he could do for the 
country that had treated him so well. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three 
articles on the life of Steinmetz; the second 
is scheduled to appear next month. 
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Rieaee housewife who knows her jams and jellies these days knows 
CERTO. American business offices should follow the lead of 
American housewives who know that CERTO makes certain the 
jelling of fruit juices. Q Likewise interesting it is to read the experi- 
ence of Certo Corporation in handling a complex and costly record- 
keeping job. They write: ‘‘We are pleased to certify to the assistance 
| Continuous Manifold Forms have been to this Corporation in the hope 
that others may profit by our endorsement. { Previous to adopting 
our present system, all invoicing was a separate operation necessitating 
the services of at least two invoice clerks. The service of invoice 
, clerks has been dispensed with as the typist who makes up the order 
releasing CERTO from any one of the many warehouses we store 
with, also makes out the invoice in triplicate on the same operation. 
g In rush periods in the past journalizing was hindered because of the 
many invoices to be made up separately and their re-checking. Now 
the quantity ordered out of the warehouse is always duplicated on the 
invoice and priced accordingly, insuring added accuracy. We regard 
the system now in use in our office as *indispensable and invaluable.”’ 





cufs record- making costs 
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Its Not 


Fair 


to ask or expect any 
file clerk to get re- 
sults with equipment 
that keeps your files 
in this unsatisfactory 
condition. 


Flat folders or any open-end filing container will not hold 
correspondence in the neat, orderly manner that is so nec- 
essary to quick, accurate filing and finding. Bulging, dis- 
orderly pockets invariably mean lost papers, costly delays in 
filing and finding and an interruption of office routine. 


FILE 
POCKETS 


as pictured below in the coupon are designed to hold cor- 
respondence in such a way that these filing evils are elim- 
inated. These firm, durable, expansible containers will hold 
three or three hundred letters as efficiently as ordinary 
They always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with their index tabs in plain view—this feature elim- 
inates almost entirely the hazard of misfiling or lost papers. 


Try a “ertex” File Pocket at our expense. 
Use it in place of your most overcrowded 
folder and note the instant improvement. 











Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
Bushnell's Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as de- 
scribed in January World’s Work. 
NE III oo sis ovale 3:40 cekedepeleneeivaconaihe 
NON 35 cia: ccastecum aaa ea aaceorad meme OORA ANN aes 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring ............ 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?.................. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





Rotarian and 
Sophisticate 


Continued from Page 44 





alleged to put upon himself in imitation of 
that fine lacquer. I found the lampoon amus- 
ing; but, after dark, as I was finishing it, 
a friend stopped in to see me; and, observ- 
ing the book in my hand, looked serious. 

“T’ve read that,’’ he said. “It’s funny, 
but I doubt its usefulness because I think 
it may be misleading—all the more so be- 
cause there’s some truth in it. Let me tell 
you what I saw this afternoon. I didn’t 
want to go out; but my wife had discovered 
a stricken family in the poorest tenement, 
I think, in the whole city, and she insisted 
upon my taking them some odds and ends 
from our Christmas Tree. When I got there 
I found myself forestalled. Two young 
men in a flivver stopped just ahead of me 
in front of the tenement house, and I saw 
that their car was full of packages. They 
got out, half-frozen, wet and sneezing, but 
nevertheless, most jovial and friendly in 
appearance. They filled up their arms with 
packages and, preceding me into the tene- 
ment house, began to rap upon all the 
doors and to distribute what they carried. 
I heard them calling ‘Merry Christmas!’ 
as the shabby doors opened to them; and, a 
moment or so later, when I discovered the 
wretched people to whom my wife had sent 
me, the two young men appeared there also. 

“*What are you two fellows up to?’ I 
asked, as I walked out with the Samaritans. 

“*Oh, nothing,’ one of them said, and 
laughed. ‘It’s just our regular Christmas 
day. Been at it since eight this morning, 
and we certainly will be glad to do a little 
Christmasing with our own families. Got 
about two more hours’ work ahead of us 
before that, though.’ 

“*You say it’s your regular Christmas 
day?’ I asked him. ‘ You mean you’ ve done 
it before?’ 

“*Why, certainly,’ he answered; ‘we all 
do it every year.’ 

“* All?’ I asked. ‘Who are the rest of 
you?’ 

“* All the Junior Rotarians,’ he told me. 
‘We belong to the Junior Rotary Club.’ 

“* And you mean to say that the Junior 
Rotary Club spends the whole of Christ- 
mas Day every year doing this?’ 

““Why, certainly,’ he said. ‘Why not? 
They’re all over the poor parts of the 
city—wherever people can’t afford any 
Christmas for themselves. It’s just our 
regular stunt.’ 

“*But I never heard of it,’ I told him. 
“You haven’t advertised it, so what in the 
world do you do it for?’ 

“Why, just for Merry Christmas,’ he 
said. ‘We like to feel that everybody in our 
city has just as good a time as we do.’”’ 

And herein, my friend and I agreed, 
there appeared to be a highly suggestive 
difference between the young Rotarian 
and his critics. Yet this particular differ- 
ence is not the most important one. The 
critics have said everything they can, yet 
all they’ve made is a little sharp scratching, 
a little defacement. They have built noth- 
ing, while he whom they call the “Ro- 
tarian”’ has built everything. 

The critics’ scratching is the end of their 
power; the American business man is but 
at the beginning of his. 
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Out of the Realm 
of Fancy 


Trusting to imagination for Facts—and to 
memory for Figures— puts Business in the 
realm of Fancy. 


Reverse the operation: Trust to Facts for imag- 
ination and to Figures for memory—and Busi- 
ness is lifted out of the realm of Fancy. 


Modern Accountancy is demanded by the logic 
of trusting to facts and figures. Its Budget is 
a guide to what should be, based on what is. 
Its Detailed Audit analyzes and checks what 
has been. Its Costs are figures based on facts. 
System and Method are the physical expres- 
sions of its established order. Good manage- 
ment served by Modern Accountancy con- 
trols, because through these factors of facts 
and figures Business itself is lifted out of the 
realm of Fancy. 
‘‘Accountancy as a Career’’—a chapter reprinted from the re- 


cent book, “‘An Outline of Careers’’—is a text of general interest 
which will be mailed on request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WINSTON-SALEM 
WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 




















PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
ERIE 
ATLANTA 
MIAMI 

TAMPA 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
HUNTINGTON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
AKRON MILWAUKEE 
CANTON MINNEAPOLIS 
COLUMBUS ST. PAUL 
YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO FORT WAYNE 
ST. LouIS DAVENPORT 
MEMPHIS DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS 
OMAHA KALAMAZOO 
DENVER 










NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 


HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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HE BEDAUX UNIT OF 

HUMAN POWER MEASURE- 
MENT IS USED TO GIVE QUAN- 
TITATIVE VALUE TO A GIVEN 
EXPENDITURE OF EFFORT AND 
THEREBY PERMITS AN ADE- 
QUATE WAGE, PROTECTIVE 
ALIKE TO EMPLOYER AND 
EMPLOYEE. ¥ + © &© 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. 7 ’ ’ 


Today, this principle is successfully applied un- 


der his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. —_r®agnpap 1g 4 THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 2 COVEY OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY Amit (F CHLAGO 
Oy CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 
THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. %\ ky LONDON, ENGLAND 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc.  “@/=<e@S" sOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 
PORTLAND, ORE. f TURIN, ITALY 


DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, m. s. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 
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1007. write / 


~ MEDIUM ~ STUB 
DOME-POINTED ~ BROAD-EDGE 



































SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City 
Enclosed find 25c for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, 
and sample pens. (Ask any' questions about yourself or your vocation.) 
‘Name Address 
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doing more work is closely associated in 
his mind with the idea of working a longer 
time every day than do the people about 
him. He told me once—and I think he be- 
lieved it, though I did not—that such suc- 
cess as he can claim came to him as the 
result of a deduction and a resolution 
formed when he was a very young man. 
That early reasoning was along these lines: 
“T am in the advertising business. All 
about me are men more brilliant than J, 
other men with wider acquaintance than 
I, and still others with longer experience 
than I. With what am I endowed whereb 
I can cope with their competition in this 
highly competitive field? One thing I have 
that not all the others have. I happen to 
be gifted with an unusually vigorous physi- 
que. I am never ill and seldom weary. | 
can and will work longer hours. What [ 
lack in brilliancy I can make up in study 
and knowledge of my business. If I lack 
acquaintance I can put in time getting to 
know people. What I lack in experience | 
will acquire by working harder, and I will 
become experienced by more hours in 
fewer years than my older competitors.” 
Whether or not this was a rationalized 
rule, it is a rule that he has followed. This 
vigorous physique and this penchant for 
the oversize lie at the bottom of the 
Johns working day. It, too, is oversize. 
He is happiest when working hard. 
“T am looking forward to the next ten 
years as the hardest working period of my 
life,” he said to me the other day in a 
manner that was half-conscious rectitude 
and half lip-smacking anticipation. He 
appears utterly unable to understand why 
any man should want to retire from busi- 
ness. Such a man would have nothing to 
do, he maintains; yet he is not averse to 
play, if there is a little work connected 
with it. Thus, he is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, and on summer Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays will be found enjoying himseli 
largely on Welcome with his family and 
friends. He spends about six weeks at Boca 
Grande, Florida, every winter, where he 
owns “ Journey’s End,” a large and com- 
fortable private home. He plays a passable 
game of golf, though he cares little for it. 
Because of his zeal for work, the man 
just gravitates to committees and boards, 
and is usually president or chairman. He 
has been commodore of his yacht club, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Borough of Queens; is a director of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit and the 
Plaza Trust Company of New York; has 
been president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, chairman of 
the division of advertising of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and Gott weiss 
was nicht. He has served thirty-six years 
with the firm that George Batten founded. 
The firm is a trifle older, but there was a 
brief hiatus in the Johns’ employment, for 
the following reason: 
He prepared an advertisement beginning 
with the quotation: 


Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 


It seems incredible, but the lines as writ- 
ten from memory are said to have con- 
Continued on Page 150 
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Are you weeks behind your business? 
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WORLD’S WORK 


.. +. don't wait until the end of 
the month for facts you need today 


DAILY— instead of monthly—picture of your 
business! Wouldn’t you like to secure it— 
without adding a name to your payroll? 

Now you can have a complete statement of your 
business every day. A statement that tells you 
whom you owe and who owes you . .. that shows 
at a glance each vital fact you wait eagerly to see 
on the first of the month. 


No additional help is needed 


Sales, inventories, stocks, net worth—all com- 
pared with figures of a'week, a month, a year ago. 
Facts by which you can guide your business more 
surely. A closer, tighter grip on every department 


Elliott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


Cprerat Opiiice Fauioment (czporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 





for JANUARY 





—every operation. With Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, your present accounting de- 
partment can furnish this vital information each 
morning with the mail. 

No additional help is needed. Elliott-Fisher so 
simplifies and combines several operations into 
one that often even a smaller personnel can do 
faster and better accounting work. 

How Elliott-Fisher can fit into your own business 
can be simply told. Ask your secretary to mail the 
coupon. The complete story of how you can prof- 
itably use Elliott-Fisher 






will be on your desk 
by return mail. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Ellio:t-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name. 





Address 
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How your 
Company 
can make 
available 
3000 hours 
of extra 
time 


Expansion of effective ef- 































fort is even more vital than 
reduction of payroll. 


How many do the dicta- 
ting in your Company? 
Six? Fourteen? Twenty? 

How many stenographers 


work for your Company? 
Three? Seven? Fifteen? 


Those extra hours of pro- 
ducing time are there! 
Let us prove this at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” 
your City, and ask for the book 
“An Easy Way to Chart Your 


Correspondence.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 
ORANGE, N. J. 


World-Wide 
Service 
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tained nine inaccuracies. At any rate, 
there were ninety times nine ferocious 
letters received from Scots what hae 
their Bobbie read, and George Batten 
fired Johns for incurable carelessness, 
only to look him up and reémploy him 
some months later. He is to-day, and has 
been for years, a very careful man. 

He writes well, remarkably well, though 
he protests and believes that he does not. 
He talks well, and knows that he does. He 
sings—well! As a toastmaster or as a 
speaker of the evening he is the type that 
dinner committees yearn for. He is always 
good because he prepares himself, but be- 
cause of the time this preparation takes 
from other work he has recently ducked 
most of his many calls to this service. He 
is fond of music, plays the piano, and 


once, only a few years ago, composed | 


the music for a musical comedy that was 
produced. 

The best word to describe his manner is 
“jovial.” There is connotation of large- 
ness, of vigor and power about the word, 
as well as good nature and generosity. He 
does not like a fight, but when challenged 
is no mean fighter—tireless, resourceful, 
and unafraid. 

He is strong for the ancient moralities, 
and though a man of unquestioned honor 
his initial reaction to any ethical question 
is usually that of a man of morals rather 
than that of a man of honor; e. g., he 
would be ashamed to bet with a book- 
maker, but if he lost he would pay. He is a 
living refutation of the theory that the 
terms morals and honor are mutually 
exclusive. 

He holds the affection of nearly every 
man who has ever known him, and com- 
mands the respect of the few whose love 
he has been unable to win. One man who 
was closely associated with him for years 
and who seldom agreed with him about 
anything said, “He is the finest father I 
have ever known. His children are gifts to 
society.” 

He trusts and believes in people who 
work for him, sometimes too much and 
too long. But it is an amiable weakness. 
Loyalty is to him such a high virtue that he 
has bestowed his own loyalty on some who 
were unworthy of it. Disloyalty is the one 
thing he seems unable to forgive or to put 
out of his mind. 

He was born in Cornwall, England, in 
1868, the son of the Rev. John Johns, a 
Methodist minister. Two or three years 
later he persuaded his parents to remove 
to America, where he has lived ever since. 
He is a graduate of the College of the City 
of New York. 

Through the merger of the George Bat- 
ten Company with Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, he becomes president of one of the 
largest advertising institutions in the 
world. For ten years he has been showing 
me and my associates how to be a good 
competitor; now we are learning the very 
great satisfaction of having him as a 
partner. 
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How many people you know end their 
colds with Bayer Aspirin! How often 
you've heard of its quick relief of sore 
throat and tonsilitis. No wonder mil- 
lions use it to conquer colds, neuralgia, 
rheumatism; and the aches and _ pains 
that go with them. The wonder is that 
anyone still worries through a winter 
without these tablets! Friends have told 
you Bayer Aspirin is marvelous; doc 
tors have declared it has no effect on 
the heart. All drugstores. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








address for free 


Send your name and booklet giving interesti: 
formation and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we prepare 


you at home, in your — time, for the opportunities open in this 
fascinating business. Practical work. No text books. Old estab- 
lished school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the Plan you 
have always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 2341 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY - SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 
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Comfortable Smartness 


for Your 


Increased business effi- 
ciency with planned Art 
Metal Equipment 


HE modern office reflects good 
taste and smartness. Comfort 
takes the place of bleakness. For 
business men know that pleasant 
surroundings inspire better work. 


This happy result is achieved with 
Art Metal Steel Office Equipment. 
Here is comfortable smartness and 
business efficiency in desks, tables, 
files, cabinets ... in every piece that 
the office needs. Here is equipment 
designed by engineers with forty 
years’ experience in the field. And 


Office... 


their designs are wrought from en- 
during steel by master craftsmen. 
The units are finished with special 
enamels in natural wood grains or 
rich olive green. 


The steel construction means 
long life .. . equipment that cannot 
break, splinter or warp. Replace- 
ment costs vanish with Art Metal. 
The planned engineering means 
mechanical perfection combined 
with clean lines and trim propor- 
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tion. Art Metal is dust-proof, sani- 
tary, and fire-resisting with smooth- 
ly working drawers and includes 
equipment for every office need. 


Free booklet on office layout 


Send for “Office Standards” con- 
taining helpful data on office layouts. 
We'll be glad to send you a copy 
free along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Please mention the 
ones you would like. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postin- 
dex Visible Files. The Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 
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What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 


ONCRETE FACTS 
speak louder than 
words. 


Here is the actual program 
of a young man, 28, married, 
with two children. His in- 
come is $5,000 a year. 


The annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,400 for the 
support of his family, an 
easy proposition for am- 
bitious young parents look- 
ing to the future. 


What does he get for his 
$600? 


An estate of $30,000, $5,000 
to be paid in cash at his 
death, the rest held in a 
trust to pay $100 a month to 
his widow during her life- 
time, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her 
death. 


If you are interested in 
arranging an estate for your- 
self, let us help you make 
your plans to suit your own 
needs. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTon, USETTS 


197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


I am interested in building an estate 
along the lines described in your advertise- 
ment. Please send me further information. 





Address 


W.w. 

















Youth At The Top 


Continued from Page 59 
Yalu or to fulfill some other unquiet Rus- 
sian destiny, the little boy went home and 
informed his parents that, after due con- 
sideration, he had decided not to learn his 
father’s trade but to be an engineer and 
as such survey the world. 

So much for the prologue. The mat- 
ter of the story itself composes that most 
typical record of American success, a 
fairy tale. To-day Irwin S. Chanin, the 
intent infant of the Ukrainian village, 
is, at thirty-six, at the top of his pro- 
fession of civil engineering, and _inci- 
dentally rich beyond ready computa- 
tion. During the past nine years he has 
built 140 structures, including eight 
theaters, a thirty-story hotel, and a fifty- 
six-story office building. And yet, as one 
may learn, he has just begun to build. 

Very briefly, his career has been as fol- 
lows. He was born in Brooklyn in 1892, of 
Russian Jews who had emigrated to this 
country from the Ukraine. His father was 
a house painter, a plasterer, a man of his 
hands who earned a small living refur- 
bishing houses inside and out. 

When the boy was eight the parents re- 
turned to the Ukraine to live handsomely 
on a savings account of $10,000. They 
lived, though not so handsomely, in the 
‘Ukraine for six years; after which time the 
$10,000 was gone, and the elder Chanin 
returned with his family to Brooklyn and 
resumed his labors. 

The boy Irwin aided his father by day 
and attended classes at Cooper Institute 
by night. As his father prospered, he was 
able to enroll for regular studies at the In- 
stitute and became locally notable as a 
student. He was, his teachers discovered, 
a mathematician of parts, and a young 
man to whom geometry was the queen of 
sciences. He won the second prize offered 
by a Pennsylvania engineering associa- 
tion for the design and specifications of a 
bridge, and was employed in an engineer- 
ing capacity with subway construction 
when the war plucked him from his draw- 
ing board and set him down in a barren, 
barb-wired area near Cleveland. 

Here, he was informed, he would design 
and aid in the construction of laboratories 
in which poison gas would be made. Guards 
forbade civilian ingress to this area, and 
the work was at-all times comparable to 
fondling king cobras. It was dangerous 
work, but Chanin so excelled in his ca- 
pacity that when he was discharged at the 
close of the war his commanding officer 
wired him an offer of $5,200 a year to work 
for a steel firm. This, however, Chanin 
refused. 


Not a Visionary but a Man of Vision 


In the spring of 1919 he had, besides 
the clothes he stood in, $200 and an idea— 
a magnificent idea but one that only a 
young man would have cherished. Ten 
years ago, discussing this idea, certain of 
his acquaintances deplored Chanin as a 
visionary. To-day they deplore the error 
of their diagnosis. He was, it has recently 
become more than obvious, not a visionary 
but a man of vision. 

Nevertheless, ten years ago his idea was 
not one that an older man would have 
long or seriously entertained. It required, 





—— 


for one thing, too much confidence in its 
creator. Men in Brooklyn or anywhere 
else in this broad land pride themselves 
on not being fools, gullible optimists—in 
short, suckers. But in Chanin’s mind, this 
idea unfolded and became suddenly no 
longer fancy but unrelenting fact. 
Chanin knew a man in Bensonhurst, 
near Coney Island, who owned real es. 
tate. He persuaded this man to sell him 
two adjoining lots, paying $100 down for 
both. And yet this man was no sucker; 
he was simply the victim of hypnosis. So 
real was Chanin’s idea in Chanin’s mind 
that he could project its vigorous and beau- 
tiful potentialities into the mind of an. 
other, though that: other might recognize 
quite well that he had every right to ex. 
pect $1,000 down on his properties in. 
stead of the tenth part of that sum. 


Not Yet Disillusioned 


But that ability to convince, to enlist 
believers, is part of Chanin’s success, 
People know that he is honest, as they 
know that day follows night. So they be- 
lieve in his visions; and it is not on record 
that any of his former backers have yet 
been disillusioned. 

The idea continued to unfold. Chanin 
saw other men, bankers and business men 
of substance. He projected his vision, dis- 
played his telegram offering $5,200 yearly 
for his services, and talked candidly of 
developing Bensonhurst, building lovely 
houses, making money and happiness for 
everyone concerned. And the men to 
whom he spoke listened and believed. 

They advanced him money; the girl 
to whom he was engaged and who is now 
his wife gave him her savings, $300; and 
he built his first two houses. Before they 
were completed they were sold for $13,000 
apiece. They were good houses, better 
houses than their purchasers had expected; 
and immediately they created something 
of a sensation in Bensonhurst. Chanin 
was plied with orders. He took his brother 
Henry, by profession an accountant, into 
partnership with him and built more 
houses. Then, having built twenty, he 
moved on to larger fields. 

Five years after Chanin was borrowing 
money for his first structures, he was 
paying $850,000 for an office-building site 
in Brooklyn. Consider this fact in any 
light you please, and it still seems to have 
no place but in a fairy tale. He trans- 
ferred his activities to New York and, 
among lesser structures, built an office 
building, the Fur Center, and eight 
theaters, including the Majestic, the Bilt- 
more, the Royale, the Theatre Masque, 
and Roxy’s. Then he built the Lincoln 
Hotel at Forty-fifth Street and Eighth 
Avenue. And, finally, the astounding peak 
of steel and stone on Lexington Avenue. 

That to-day is the sum of his achieve- 
ment. In one sense it is the work of less 
than a decade of belief in himself and in 
his vision, of persistent industry and com- 
plete integrity. In another and wider 
sense it is the work of a mind that awak- 
ened to ambition while still the mind of 
a nine-year-old boy and never lost, when 
that boy attained maturity, a certain child- 
like faith in the world as being a place 
where anything might be achieved pro- 
viding that the desire for such achieve- 
ment was sufficiently great. 
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surest-fire fiction 
tales is a good dog 
story. The hobby 
began to pay and 
continues to do 
so, but Mr. Terhune is still incredulous. 
He has a morbid fear that there’s a snag 
somewhere and that one day he’ll be left 
high and dry with a kennel full of dogs and 
nobody who is willing to pay for his stories. 

Mr. Terhune’s home “Sunnybank,” in 
the north New Jersey hinterland, was made 
possible by a rare tenacity of purpose ad- 
hered to for a full quarter of a century. Dur- 
ing that time he traveled on horseback as a 
bush-league explorer through Syria and 
Egypt, lived with the Bedouin tribes of the 
desert, became a heavyweight boxer, a 
physical-culture expert, a newspaper man 
from 1895 to 1916, and a dabbler in many 
lines of work and play. 


“Henry Ten Eyck White, able manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Daily News,’’ 
says Will Payne, ‘“‘summoned me to his 
lair one day and informed me that, 
beginning the following Monday, I was to 
be financial editor. I enjoyed a_ brief 
season of elation. The position sounded 
vastly more important than mere reporter. 
But I soon acquired a truer sense of 
proportion. 

“If Tobin, who covered politics; Cos- 
tello who did courts; or Finnégan, as- 
signed to the West Side police, stepped into 
the local room, a bright air of expectancy 
radiated from the city editor’s desk. 
They might have a prime scandal in the 
City Hall, a divorce in high life, or an 
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to lead the front page under many head- 
lines, with double-headed introduction. 
But the entrance of the Financial Editor 
aroused as much enthusiasm as the ringing 
of the school bell does among urchins. 
Nobody expected any proper nourishment 
for a newspaper out of him. His position 
was at the tail of the procession, after the 
live news, the features, the editorials, 
sports, obituary notices, and recipes for 
making preserves out of watermelon rind. 

“When I tried to write magazine stories 
I was met with the editorial assurance that 
nobody was interested in stories about 
business. I used to think that if the 
grand assize, in which both my grand- 
fathers devoutly believed, ever did come 
to pass my case would be disposed of thus: 
‘A financial writer? Put him over on the 
back page, as far over as he will go without 
falling off, and—h’m—if we’re overset, 
cut him down to three sticks.’ ”’ 

Mr. Payne neglected to say, in so many 
words, that the session with the managing 
editor determined, to a great extent, the 
course of his life. Since that interview he 
has devoted himself either in fact or in 
fiction to the business world. 


William Hard makes a specialty of 


knowing important men who are in the 
public eye. For such a man there is only 
one city in the United States —Washing- 
ton. And that is where Mr. Hard lives— 
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World’s Workers—They Build for Us 





Wall Street 
and Washington 
—every square 
foot one may hear 
the latest rumor 
or inside tip for the asking, generally from 
someone “who knows a man who—’’. 
Among such a host of tipsters, good and 
bad, it was not easy to pick an able man 
to write truthfully and without fanciful 
embroidery the story of the White House. 
Mr. Hard did it, because he is a news gath- 
erer who never betrays a confidence. 

Mr. Hard did not begin his news work 
in Washington—few of our national cor- 
respondents do. They ease into it. Like 
Will Payne, he started in Chicago— 
the one on the News, the other on the 
Tribune. That was back in 1900, and for 
the next seventeen years he became at 
various times a professor of history, a 
settlement worker, assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Public Works in Chicago, 
and free-lance writer and editor. 

Since arriving in Washington in 1917 he 
has worked for Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, the New Republic, 
and himself, as head of his own news 
service. 

How can a man be pigeonholed who 
prides himself on belonging to no faction 
yet who, on the one hand, conducted a feud 
for a large navy and who, on the other, 
wrote for the Nation? Perhaps he started 
seeing both sides of things when, as a boy, 
he spent part of his time in American 
schools and part of it-in English schools, 
getting well pounded on each side of the 
Atlantic for speaking with the accent of 





especially gruesome murder—something an indurated and satisfied Washingtonian. _ the other. 
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QUIET SUNLIGHT— 


THE memorial you place 
for a loved one should 
express in permanent form 
the heart’s deepest loveand 
devotion. Will the memo- 
rial you erect chip and 
crack before the wind and 
rain, the heat and cold of 
passing years? Or,will you 
raise a monument which 
will remain steadfastly se- 
cure through centuries . . . 
a clear eternal memory to 
the one you love ...a 
Guardian Memorial? 
Created by expert mem- 
orial architects, Guardian 
Memorials combine deli- 
cacy of design and refine- 











Sates aad by pte Ihedies Co. 


ment of taste. They are 
hewn from exquisite Barre, 
Vermont, granite, nature’s 
most enduring’ material. 


of Everlasting Beauty 


———, 
Registered trade-mark 


ERNAL MEMORIAL 


Each is cut and finished 
with infinite pains by skill- 
ed craftsmen and 1s sold 
with a Guarantee Bond 
that ensures replacement 
if ever flaws appear. 

Guardian Memorials are 
distributed exclusively by 
reliable retail memorial 
dealers. 

For spring placement it 
is important that you make 
your selection now. Write 
for our free descriptive 
booklet, “To Mark the 
Place With Beauty For- 
ever.” The Jones Brothers 
Co., Inc., Dept. B-1, 
High Street, Boston, Mass. 


SSESSSSSSBSSSS (GUARDIAN MEMORIA LS22¢2¢¢2¢¢2224482244¢¢ 
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Battling Against the 


Heavens 
Continued from Page 69 


Spitzbergen within sight of the wireless 
poles of Green Bay. Sighting their objec- 
tive, they had shortly afterward been 
forced down to the coast by severe winds 
and fog clouds. When the storm blew over 
they flew into Green Bay, days after the 
reading public of two hemispheres had 
philosophically concluded that they had 
died, like Franklin, in the grip of the ice 
vacks. 

It has been since acknowledged that 
Wilkins’ trip across the Polar Basin con- 
stitutes the greatest feat in the history 
of navigation. Byrd and Amundsen fol- 
lowed a course direct to the Pole along a 
known meridian, but the Australia-born 
adventurer followed a course from Point 


3arrow that took him across meridians at | 


constantly varying acute angles until he 
was north of Greenland, where he crossed 
the meridian at nearly a right angle. 

From that point to Spitzbergen he was 
again crossing each meridian at an acute 
angle. In other words, owing to his navi- 
gating genius alone, he took off from the 
Alaskan Coast for a small archipelago on 
the opposite side of the top of the world 
and achieved his objective as though aimed 
at it and exploded out of a cosmic cannon. 
The slightest compass error would have 
lost him irretrievably. Both Byrd and 
Amundsen agreed, on hearing of the feat, 
that only a very great navigator could 
duplicate this flight. 

But of even more importance are the 
contributions to the science of geography 
made by Wilkins as he swept across the 
Arctic blind spot, where every explorer 
had hitherto suspected the existence of 
land. Peary, sighting from the north end 
of Grant Land, beheld, across the flaming 
ice wastes, some curious polar mirage that 
led him to christen it Crocker’s Land. Mac- 
millan impelled thereafter to at- 
tempt the exploration of a purely hypo- 
thetical discovery. Wilkins found no land 
whatever where Peary had presumed moun- 
tain ranges. Keenan Land, sighted half a 
century ago by an icebound Yankee 
whaler, must also be erased from maps. 

This dreamed-of Polar Atlantis sinks, 
therefore, back into illusional depths. 
What scientists have called “the unex- 
plored border of the continental shelf 
northwest of Grant Land”’ is now explored, 
and the suppositions of Peary have been 
found to be no more than an Arctic Fata 
Morgana. Thus Wilkins emerges as a 
premier air navigator and one of the most 
eminent contributors to geography of re- 
cent times. And now, at the age of forty, 
he is attempting to repeat, at the other 
end of the globe, a performance that only 
the astonishing resolution of his character 
permitted him in the North. 

What the outcome of the Antarctic race 
now in progress between Captain Wilkins 
and Commander Richard E, Byrd will 
prove to be, no man now can tell. It is 
inevitable that the world should wish, 
as doubtless do the principals, for a neck- 
and-neck contest, with both men success- 
ful—and, at the conclusion, both safe. 


World science, assuredly, can ill spare 
either one. 
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No matter how white 


teeth may be 


NOBODY’S 
IMMUNE’ 


*4. out of 5 While Caring for 
Teeth Neglect the Gums and 
Sacrifice Healthto Pyorrhea 


ENTAL authorities tell us that in this 
super-civilized age of luxurious liv- 
ing and soft foods, proper care of the 
gums is as important as care of the teeth. 


For when gums are neglected they can- 
not resist disease. They recede from the 
teeth which loosen in their sockets. Then 
Pyorrhea sets in. Its poisons ravage 
health and leave in their wake a trail of 
havoc ...A needless sacrifice made by 
4. persons out of 5 after forty and thou- 
sands younger. 


Brush your teeth, of course. But also 
brush gums vigorously with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It safeguards teeth and health. 
It helps to firm gums and keep them 
sound. As you know, Pyorrhea seldom 
attacks healthy gums. 


When you have used Forhan’s for a few 









days you will see an improvement in the 
appearance and health of the gums. Also 
you will note that this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 


Pay a semi-annual visit to your dentist. 
And start brushing teeth and gums with 
Forhan’s regularly, morning and night. 
Teach your children this health habit. 
They'll thank you in later years. Get 
a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the gums is far more than an ordinary 
toothpaste. It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
It is compounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
by dentists everywhere. You will find this dentifrice 
especially effective as a gum massage if the directions 
that come with each tube are followed closely. It’s good 
for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. Use it faithfully. 





New... Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 


It’s The Perfect Mouthwash. It sweetens breath and 
taste and refreshes mouth. It is good for sore throat. 
It is a safe, pleasant antiseptic mouthwash, that has 
no telltale odor. Try it. 


Forhans for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 









Worlds Work 
MEN'S SHOP 


The combination of WorLp’s WorK coming out in the larger size, 
together with our constantly increasing circulation, means that hun- 
dreds more readers—both men and women— will call upon our 
Shopping Service for help in purchasing hard-to-find articles. Each month we show new and different things for you. Nothing is carried 
in stock here, but a check payable to Donatp Ross, WorLp’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City, will bring prompt action, and 
the proper shop will ship to you safe delivery guaranteed. Just tell him your special needs, he can locate almost anything you mention. 























AN ATTRACTIVE DOORSTOP NAVAL OBSERVATORY TIME 
This faithful wire haired fox terrier will hold back any man’s Greatest improvement in timekeeping since 1700. Plugs into city 
door faithfully and patiently. He is made of heavy cast iron power (alternating cur.) where there is installed a Master Clock. 
painted white with tan and black spots, leather collar; 812” high. Operators compare speed of generators with U. S. N. Time Sig- 
He never needs food or water and $3.50 will buy him, delivered nals. Mahogany case in 2-tone finish, 3” silvered dial, 6%” ht. 
within 100 miles of New York City, safe arrival guaranteed. A score of other beautiful models; write Donald Ross. 


A NEW WARDROBE 
TRUNK IDEA 


Effortless ease of opera- 
tion is possible by the 
special automatic ball 
bearing leg which drops 
down when trunk is 
opened and_ supports 
drawer section. A child 
can open this trunk 
without effort. Note the 
solid base—this elimi- 
nates the weakest spot 





SAVES RUGS; SAVES 
FLOORS 
No cumbersome halves 
can muss rugs or pinch 
them in between when 
closing. No rough edges 
or worn hardware can 
scratch floors. No rollers 
exposed; nothing to 
break in transit. Cush- 
ioned top; may be had 
with Sesamee locks 


in any wardrobe trunk, 
prevents tipping over 
when open, in damp 
places trunk can stand 
in 2” of water without 
damage to contents; 
solid base waterproof. 
A. six-way locking bolt 
locks making trunk one 
rigid structure. 














which have no key but 
operate from your own 
pet combination. This 
trunk style comes in 
many sizes and cover- 
ings. Prices range from 
$65 in fine black fibre, 
to $475 in de luxe model. 
Write Donald Ross for 
complete catalogues and 


name of nearest dealer 
































A BEAUTIFUL WOOD BOX IN HEAVY REPOUSSE BRASS THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS, READY TO ASSEMBLE 


This strong wood-box is covered in fine hammered brass. It is a What boy wouldn’t want this perfect 3-foot flying model of 
fine, rich-looking piece for a man’s room—or any living room. Lindbergh’s immortal plane? 36” wing span, weight 10) oz. 
It is imported from Europe and offe-ed to the Men’s Shop for Complete building and flying instructions included with outfit. 
the special price of $16.50, delivered within 100 miles N. Y. Size Model plane flying is rapidly becoming a fine sport for grown- 
is ample—2344” long, 18” high, 12” deep. ups as well as youngsters. Price $7.50 complete, postpaid U. S. A. 
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He didn’t use Listerine ... 








don’t let a Cold 
or Sore Throat 
become serious 





—gargle with Listerine 
full strength 


Kills germs in 15 seconds 


ORE throat is a warning to look out for 
a cold—or worse. 

If you have the slightest indication of 
trouble, immediately use Listerine, full 
strength, as a gargle. 

Millions have found that this simple 
act checks the ordinary kind of sore 
throat promptly. Keeps it from becom- 





ing serious. Moreover, they have proved 
that its systematic use is excellent pro- 
tection against having colds and sore 
throat at all. 

When you realize that Listerine kills 
even the virulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 15 seconds, 
you can understand why it is so effective 
against cold weather complaints which 





are caused by germs. 
Though Listerine is powerful you may 









use it full strength with entire safety in 








any cavity of the body. The safe antisep- 
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4 tic indeed—unchanged during 47 years. 
"| men say. They’re ene Keep a bottle handy in home and at 
. : =| thusiastic about Lis- work and use it—especially after exposure 
{ a . terine Shaving Cream. ¥ i d 
4 You will be alee wham ” cold bana or aie carrying crowds 
j ' you try it. So cool! So in offices, railway trains, street cars or 
| soothing! busses. It may spare you a trying and 





costly siege of illness. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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So 


To escape a cold— 


rinse the hands with it 


Millions of colds start when germs, transferred from 
the hands to food, enter the mouth. Therefore, before 
4 every meal, rinse your hands with Listerine. This 
effectually destroys disease germs. They are killed 
ts before they can enter the body. This simple act may 

save you a nasty siege with a cold. And it is especially 
important for mothers to remember when preparing 
baby’s food. 
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PPRAISE, buy, 
sell, build and finance 
large office buildings, 
theatres, hotels and com- 
mercial structures. 


Negotiate large special 
loans for industrial enter- 
prises. 


Co TD 


Office of 
L. N. ROSENBAUM 


Flatiron Building 
New York 


S 


DON’T WEAR A 
TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufterers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts.: No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be. Mr. C. E. Brooks 
ware of imitations. Never sold in 

stores nor by agents. Every appliance made to special order 
and sent direct from Marshall. Full information and book- 
let sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 














BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 158B State St., Marshall, Mich. | 





HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically ap- 
plied to business, Finance, Health, 
Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell ae Maceachucetts 














AN UNUSUALLY FINE COLORED 
GLOBE AND STAND 


Routes of explorers,’ shifting world poli 
tics, movements of the stars—all may be 
followed on this corrected up-to-date ter- 
restrial globe of Scotch imprint. A rich 
solid walnut table stand adds great deco- 
rative qualities. Globe diameter 12 inches. 
$25 complete, delivered 100 mi. N. Y. 





DECORATIVE CHINA RAZOR CABI- 
NET ADDS COLOR 


Holds razor, a pack of new blades, stores 
old blades out of children’s way. Every- 
thing right where needed. Rubber feet 
prevent slipping. Nice enough to keep on 
dresser or in the finest bathroom. Jade or 
white, $2.25; orchid, yellow or blue, $3; 
“Monte Carlo” model in silver overlay on 
white or jet black, $6 postpaid east of Mis- 
sissippi. 

















CIGARETTES FOR GUESTS WHILE 
MUSIC PLAYS 


This finely made walnut cabinet has a 
secret button; press it—four doors open 
as if by magic, a Swiss music box plays de- 
lightfully; doors pause open while cigar- 
ettes are taken, and then close again. Price 
complete $17.50 postpaid 100 mi. N. Y. 














Stl Wen! 


This new oolt-ensnnaiing 
belt not only makes yo 

look thinner INSTANTLY 
—but quickly takes off rolls [ 
of excess fat. 
















DIET is weakening — drugs 
are dangerous — strenuous 
reducing exercises areliable 
to strain your heart. The 
only safe method of reducing 
is massage. This method sets 
up a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away the surplus 
fat. The Weil Reducing Belt, 
made of special reducing rub- 
ber, produces exactly the 
same results as a_ skilled 


masseur, only quicker and 
cheaper. Every move you 
make causes the Weil 


Belt to gently mas- 
sage your abdomen. 
Results are rapid be- 
cause this belt works 
for you every second. 
Fat Replaced by 
Normal Tissue 


From 4 to 6 inches of 
flabby fat usually van- 
ish in just a few 
weeks. Only solid, nor- 
mal tissue remains. The 
Weii Reducing Belt is en- 
dorsed by physicians be- 
cause it not only takes off fat, 
but helps correct stomach 
disorders, constipation, back- 
ache, shortness of breath and 
puts sagging internal organs 
back into place. 
Special 10-Day Trial Offer 

Send no money. Write for detailed description and 
testimonials from delighted users. Write at once. Spe- 
cial 10-day trial offer. The Weil Co., 321 Hill \Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 





- weew 1 
! The Weil Company, H 
« 321 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. \ 
' 

‘ Gentlemen: Please send me complete description \ 
t of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, and also your | 
. _— 10-Day Trial Offer. : 
‘ ' 
| aha... Sacra Coeeee ema eean - 
§ City State ah 
‘ ! 





600,00 


(without borrowmg| 


Such wonderful stock 
profits have been 
proved possible in an 
investment lifetime! 


Whynottry to increase 
YOUR capital? 


Send for complete 
details now. 


Babsoris Reports - 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 

DIV.82-15 BABSON PARK, MASS. 
The Largest Statistical Community in America 

Send -— free, complete details about 


$6,000 to $600,000. 
Name. 


Address 
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Dangerous! 
don’t kiss baby 


Mother’s cold which seems only an 
unimportant discomfort may, if neg- 
lected, infect the entire family. In 
many millions of homes this serious 
winter health problem is solved by 
regular use of GROVE’S BROMO 
QUININE. 

After any undue exposure and chilling, or 
if the feet get wet, wives and husbands who 
must guard not only their own health, but 
also that of children, should take GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE tablets promptly. 

/ As a weapon against cold, no remedy is 
better known. Taken at the first warning 
symptom—sneezing, headache, backache, 
orchills —it may help you side-step the cold 
entirely. Taken early or late, it tones and 
regularizes the system so effectively that 
colds are thrown off quickly...There is 
only one genuine BROMO QUININE. To 
be sure of getting it, emphasize GROVE’S 
when asking for GROVE’S BROMO 
QUININE. Price 30¢. 


QUICK RELIEF 
FOR COLDS SINCE 1889 


"4 
GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 





Let yourself in for the funniest of 
novels. Write for a list of the works of 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
DOUBLEDAY DORAN 











You can soon qualify for the won- 
derful opportunities in this big pay 
profession. 


CAMERA GIVEN 


BE A MOVIE 
OPERATOR 


Prejector Given 
We teach you 
at home. Big de- 
mand by Movie, 
Vaudeville The 
atres. Write 


Free Book explains opportunities as 
Motion Picture Camera Man, Portrait, 
Commercial or News Photographer or 
in your own business. Learn at Home 
or in our great New York Studios. Write 
for Free Book and Job Chart. 











N.Y. Institute of Photography, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y., Dept. 123 . 














WARDROBE “MIGRATOR” CASE 
FITS UNDER BERTH 


We announce for January this famous 


wardrobe case for men who insist on 
things being unwrinkled at the journey’s 
end. Holds 4 suits easily and enough gear 
for a long trip. Many finishes; $35 in gray 
fabric and fibre, upward. Write for cata- 
logue. 





NOW WE FIND AN ELECTRIC 
WHISK-BROOM 


A stubborn bit of lint on a dark blue suit 
has ruined many a disposition. Men and 
women who are tired of old-fashioned 
whisk-brooms will welcome this fine out- 
fit. A marvel for short fur, upholstered 
furniture, motor cars, mattresses. Wt. only 
3 Ibs. Uses 110 volt, alternating or direct 
Guaranteed. $19.75 delivered 100 miles 


aN . 








AN EFFICIENT LEATHER WOOD 
CARRIER 


Many a dry cleaner has fattened his profits 
from suits made soiled and dusty from 
carrying in an emergency log for the fire- 
place. This strong leather carrier prevents 
littering floor or injuring clothing. Stud- 
ded with copper rivets. Will last for years. 
$6, postpaid 100 miles N. Y. 


| gift within you. 
| You can obtain your 











Speechless 


When A Few Words 
Would Have Made Me 


But Now I Can Face the Largest —" 
Without ATrace of Stage Fright! 


6 he x annual banquet of our Association— 
the biggest men in the industry present 
—and without warning the Chairman called 
on me to speak—and my mind went blank! 
I half rose, bowed awkwardly and mumbled, 
“T’m afraid you’ll have to excuse me to- 
day,” and dropped back in my chair. 
Speechless—when a few words would have 
made me! If I could have made a simple 
little speech—giving my opinion of trade 
conditions in a concise, witty, interesting 
way, I know I would have been made for life! 
And then a week later like magic I discovered how 
to overcome my stage fright—and I was amazed to 
learn that I actually had a natural gift for public 
speaking. With the aid ofa splendid new home 
study method I rapidly developed this gift until, in 
a ridiculously short time, I was able to face giant 
audiences—without a trace of stage fright. This 
remarkable training has made me a self-confident 
aggressive talker—almost overnight. 
+. = 7 o * * o 


| There is no trick, no mystery about becoming a 


powerful and convincing speaker—a brilliant, easy, 
fluent conversationalist, You, too, can conquer 
timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advancement in salary, popularity, 
social standing, and success. Now, through an 
amazing new home study training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding influential 
speaker able to dominate one man or five thousand. 


Send For This Amazing FREE Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting booklet, How To Work Wonders 
With Words, now being sent to everyone mailing 
the coupon below. In it you are told how this new 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear. Thousands have sent for this booklet 


| and are unstinting in their pra’se of it. You 
| are told how =f 


you can bring Now EE 
out and develop 


your priceless Sent f @ 


“hidden knack” 
—the natural FREE How To Work 
Wonders with _ 










copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon. 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 2341 Chicago, Illinois 


North American Institute, % | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2341, Chicago I 


Send me FREE and without obligation my | 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How To Work 
Wonders With Words, and full information 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. | 
MPR oo 55 pp Neer Neenah eer werenes 
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How Do You Like this NEW 





WORLD’S WORK? 
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A New and Intimate Story 
of Ford begins in February 
World’s Work 


How did this Michigan farmer’s boy 
become the wealthiest Croesus on 
earth—the potentate of many indus- 
tries? How did he show the world the 
most colossal exhibition of mass pro- 
duction it has ever known? What 
kind of parents did he have? How did 
he spend his boyhood?—secure his 
education?—start in the automobile 
business? Virtually penniless him- 
self—who backed his “‘crazy”’ venture? 


The mere mention of the name of 
Ford arouses a hundred questions. 
This thrilling story of modern indus- 
try, of a man’s faith in an idea, ans- 
wers them all and reveals many 
amazing anecdotes about America’s 
industrial giant. 


Like Lawrence’s “Revolt in the Des- 
ert”’ articles and Von Luckner’s Sea 
Raider series, this story of Ford may 
very likely be published later as an 
expensive book. The next 5 issues of 
the NEW WORLD’S WORK bring you 
the inspiring biographies of both 
Steinmetz and Ford, and fourscore 
other lively features—all for a single 
dollar 


E HAVE tried to make this first issue of the NEW WORLD’S 

WORK just the sort of periodical that would appeal most 
strongly to our distinguished group of readers—have crowded it 
with just the type of varied, interesting live topics you would 
thoroughly enjoy. 


We hope you are pleased with this first example of the efforts of 
our editorial staff, headed by Mr. Barton Currie, to produce a pub- 
lication that would both delight your eyes and be an intellectual 
treat for your mind. 


This NEW WORLD’S WORK speaks for itself. But we wish to 
repeat here the statement Mr. Currie makes in his credo to the 
effect that all its improvements in physical structure and form and 
in content are to be regarded, not as a finality—rather as merely 
the beginning step in a project of expansion and betterment. 


During coming months WORLD’S WORK will grow even more 
fascinating—become more enjoyable and interesting than ever 
before in its long career. 


For the immediate future there is scheduled a new kind of biog 
raphy of Henry Ford—features by Frank A. Vanderlip on the 
**Finances of France’’—Charles A. Selden on ‘“‘Ontario’s Wet Pros- 
perity’’—Mary Roberts Rinehart on ‘“‘The First Ladies of the Land”’ 
—H. I. Brock on the ‘‘Drama of the Modern Skycraper’’—Dr. E. E. 
Free on “‘The Electric Man”’ and scores of others too numerous 
to list. 


5 Months at almost HALF PRICE 


With each succeeding issue becoming more fascinating than its 
predecessor, we anticipate that single copies of WORLD’S WORK 
will be eagerly sought at the newsstands. Dealers will sell-out 
quickly. So, if you are a single copy buyer we urge you, in order 
to protect yourself and avoid the disappointment of missing a 
single issue of WORLD’S WORK, to take advantage of our Special 
Introductory Offer—the next 5 big numbers of the NEW WORLD’S 
WORK at almost HALF PRICE—all for a single dollar. 


Or, perhaps you are already a subscriber but have a good friend to 


‘whom you would like to introduce this NEW WORLD’S WORK. A 5 


Months’ Trial Subscription will make a delightful gift; and send- 
ing us such an order will be a pleasing way of expressing your ap- 


proval of the NEW WORLD’S WORK. 


For your convenience we have appended to this advertisement a 
convenient order coupon. We urge that you use it before our 
winter’s quota of subscriptions is filled. 


Introductory Offer =ssss ene nana 


5 Months of the NEW WORLD’S WORK only $1 


To get the NEW WORLD’S WORK at almost 
HALF PRICE—take advantage of this Intro- 
ductory Subscription Offer—either for yourself 
or for a friend. This offer is open to new sub- 





WORLD'S WORK, Dept. 129-WW, Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find a dollar for which please send the next 5 big is- 
sues of the NEW WORLD’S WORK to the address below. The 
regular price is $1.75, but I understand this coupon entitles me to 
an Introductory Cash Discount of 75c. 


NE ind oe cate enweuak-aeskes nase Weed chs emueede tues eq.gnee peee nome eheness 


scribers only. Mail this coupon today—before 


it is withdrawn. 


(If this is a Gift Subscription, write donor’s address in margin below) 


ER 
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|} All the machinery is on top 


: “You never See it.. never oil it... barely hear it! 
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Au the machinery is ontop. . . do you 
realize theimportanceof this simple statement? 
Do you know that this radically different de- 
sign was chosen only after fifteen years of pains- 
taking research in the laboratories of General 
Electric to determine the simplest, the most 


efficient, the most worry-proof arrangement? 
The General Electric Refrigerator is one of the 
most outstanding engineering achievements 
of recent years. 


All its mechanism is contained in an hermeti- 
cally sealed steel casing, mounted on top of the 
refrigerator. There it is safe from dust and 
difficulties. It never needs oiling. And it oper- 
ates so quietly that you can scarcely hear it. 


m 











Installation is a matter of minutes—without 
any soldering, plumbing or wiring. You sim- 
ply attach the cord—just as you would with 
an electric iron—to any outlet, and turn on 
the switch. 


Automatically, economically, this machinery 
which you never see gives you the perfect re- 
frigeration that safeguards health. It keeps 
your food always within the safety zone—well 
below the fifty degree danger point. It makes 
plenty of ice cubes for you ... and uses 
surprisingly little current. If you would like 
to have complete specifications of the many 
models, just drop us a card asking for our 
descriptive Booklet Y-1. 


: GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT + OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - 


HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND. OHIO 












































Dhivme BOYS PLUNGE from the rail of your 
ship .. . Lei-girls greet you with flowers. . . 

As you step ashore, you feel that you are 
the discoverer of a new world where it is never 
winter or summer, but always June! There are 
new fragrances of ginger-flowers, /ehua, plu- 
meria. New jewel colors in the water that 
caresses the coral sands. A new sense of re- 
moteness . ..- 

Tonight the lilting cadence of a low-voiced © 
Hawaiian song may drift to the /azai of your 
smart hotel, on a breeze that is just as soft in 
winter as in summer. The torches of native 
fishermen will sparkle to you from a distant 
coral reef as you sit chatting with old chance- 
met acquaintances of the Riviera. How dif- 
ferent it all is—and yet you found Hawaii in 


“ “ “ 


MATSON LINE From San Sroncino, 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class F 
steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious fun, {' 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, 
hotels, and sightseeing. See yourtravel agency or Mat- 
son Line: 215 Market Street, San Franci 3 §35 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 510 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle; g214 
Fourth Street, Portland, Ore, 
SRSSSSRRRESER SSCS see 
For beautiful illustrated booklet in 


colors and copy of ‘‘Tourfax” travel 
guide, mail this coupon today to... 


Came 


HAWAII 


less time than it takes to cross the Atlantic! 

Golf courses everywhere —along the sea, 
up in rainbow-festooned valleys, even one 
where the steam from awesome Kilauea Vol- 
cano drifts across the greens. 

Every day you go swimming, surfboarding 
or outrigger-canoeing; motor to colorful 
beaches, stupendous canyons, and volcanic 
wonderlands. You enjoy deepsea game fish- 
ing; the native /vaus and ancient sulas; the 
Oriental bazaars ; the little cruises among the 


HAWAII 
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OUurIsSL BUREAU 


islands of Kauai, Oahu, Hawaii and Maui. 
And best of all, perhaps, the long days and 
evenings of dreamy, delicious laziness among 
all the luxuries of the world-famed hotels. 
Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is 
only 2000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 
voyage) from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclu- 
sive tours range upward from $400 or $500 
including all steamer fares, and hotels and 
sightseeing for two or three weeks ashore. De 
luxe accommodations, also, that are equal to 
those of Europe’s most renowned resorts. 
Hawaii is a U. S. Territory, and travel 
agents everywhere can book you direct trom 
home, without formalities, via Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattleor Vancouver, B. C. Ask 
your local agent for more information today. 


“ “ “ 


LASSCO LINE From £03 dngelet 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern 
\on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. 
\ 


ute 
De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours o 
expense tickets. Ask at any authorized travel a 
or at Los Angeles Steamship Company offic: 
South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Ave., 
York; 140 South Dearborn, Chicago; 132 
Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market St., San 1 
119 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif.; 217 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 
tebe ttt EET TT TT oe 
P. O. Box 3615, San Francisco; 


P. O. Box 375, Los Angeles;or | 
P. O. Box 2120, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 


eATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
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Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


ERE-TO-GO} 


Y HOTEL- RESORT VW 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAG 















RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


SPRING 


eee AND eee 


SUMMER 
CRUISES 


Mediterranean 


Tue first cruise to visit Car- 
cassonne, Visiting also Morocco 
&» North Africa, Spain, France, 
Italy and ‘Dalmatia. Sailing 
April 8, on S.S. “Carinthia.” 
Rates, $725 and upward 


North Cape 
Wirtu a side trip to Leningrad 
and Moscow. The complete 
northern cruise, including Ice- 
land, Scandinavia, Finland and 
Esthonia. Sailing on June 26. 

Rates, $800 and upward 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


AtonG the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, with 
trips inland to Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Budapest, 
Rome and Granada. Sailing 
June 29, on S.S. “Franconia.” 
Rates, $800 and upward 
ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 


On the largest and fastest liner that 
has ever made a cruise round the 
world. Sailing on January 21,1930. 
Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St., Boston, MAss. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 
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DANA MA— 
Peru-Chile 
“Me Havana 


by the famous liners, ‘* Ebro” 
and “* Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging. 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuous 
appointments. Swimming pool. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 

19 Day Tours— Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 


trips and hotels. 
LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


26 Broadway, New York or local travel agent. 








ST. PETERSBURG FLA. 





HOLLYWOOD CAL. 
=== 
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On the Waterfront at 

St. Petersburg, Florida 
You will enjoy the thoroughly modern 
appointments and congenial social life 
which mark this quietly luxurious 
hotel. Same organization for cuisine 


end service, tested and approved from 
past seasons and again awaiting you. 


— 





Stop in 
Hollywood 


Enjoy the Film Cap- 
itol. See exotic 
sights while in Los 

eles this winter. 
This ere nearest 
to eve: ing to see 
and do. Reasonable 
rates—excellent Cui- 
sine. Write for free 









descriptive booklet. 


The nog A 
Plaza Hotel . 
i ual 
Se 








250 rooms each 


with bath 
HOTEL SORENO 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Soren Lunp & Sox, Owners 
Faanx S. Dopez, Manager 
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LOS ANCELES CAL. 





“Within Easy Reach of Everything 


LOS ANGELES 
POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
parts of the world. 


F For folder, rates—write F. M. 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 


Headquarters for travelers from all 
555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European plan. 
Ditmn- 
5th. 





ise Saesdiet ta ae 
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OPEN JANUARY TO APRIL 
Recognized as one of the foremost resort 
hotels in America. Overlooks beautiful 
Tampa Bay. The best in serviceand cuisine 
that money can produce. Every recrea- 
tional feature.Sun bathing. Writefor booklet, 
CLEMENT E. KENNEDY, Managing Director. 


St.Petersburg 















LOS ANGELES 
A quiet atmosphere that appeals 
to persons of refinement. World- 
famous cafe. Convenient loca- 
tion. Moderate rates. Folder on 








(NUYS HOTEL 





MASSACHUSETTS 





TOY TOWN TAVERN 
Winchendon, Massachusetts 
Reduced ratesafter October lth 


20%discount by the week; 30%by the month, 





NEW YORK 










PRINCESS MARTHA 


250 Rooms---250 Baths---Fireproof 
Steam Heat---European Plan 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 


St. Petersburg - - Florida 





Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 
Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
—U. S.income taxpayers on $5,000 and over. 








ORLANDO FLA. 
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Your Florida Objective 


Vary full days of enjoyment at our Country Clubs 
or Sunshine Park with its outdoor games, with mo- 
tor trips over Florida. Breakfast in Orlando and 
lunch on the Gulf; or lunch in Orlando and dine at 
Miami. See golden oranges and clusters of grape= 
fruit, June peas and roses all growing in midwinter. 
Our attractions include; Grand Opera, organ cone 
certs, dances, golf, excellent fishing, castingtourna- 
ments. Municipal airport. Population 35,000, 1900 
hotel rooms; comfortable apartments. 
Booklet. Chamber of Commerce, 202 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 








ORLANDO -Tlorida ‘a 





HOTEL ST. JAME 


TIMES SQUARE 109.13 WEST 45th ST. “!OwsY seTween sin 


NEW YORK 


cry 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atmosphere and 
of a well. + d home 





Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOMNSON QUINN, PremoEnt 





NEW ORLEANS LA. 








Che St. Charles 


New Orleans 
One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors 


PINEHURST N.C. os 





You Are So Near To All 
This Pleasure 


You'll find delightful 
days of golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, etc., and a season 
of social activity only 
16 hours from N. Y. 
tity. Thru Pullmans 
to Pinehurst, the Win- 
ter Resort for Outdoor 
America, Carolina Ho- 
tel now open. Address 
General Office. Pine- 
hurst. Iv. C. 











inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 








































ease information by num- 
Ma Ss for this service of 
course. Clip the coupon now and 
mail it to— 


E. E. Nelson, P. T. M. 
17 Northern Pacific Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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The 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied 


fa 





ests! They are our pledge for the 
ppiest summerof yourlife. Booklet J 
STUDENTS TRAVEL Ciw 
, 351°FiFTH AVE-NY-C 
Where-To-Go for Feb. closes 
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| TRAVEL-TOURS 





= pret oOo - CRUISES-TOURS " 
A WITZERLAN]) alifornia ok Secs 


are not limited to the 


summer season. 





The sunny lands of the 
Mediterranean and the 


Glory of Winter 


SWITZERLAND 


is the best and most 
successful combination for 


Health and Recreation 


For further information apply to 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 
475-A Fifth Ave., NewYork 


OU 7 
AM FRICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the finest 
ships in the service, luxurious all outside state- 


rae 

ARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO. BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Santos and Trinidad. 


Fortnightly Service 
I ine note: VAURAN 
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your local agent 
W here-To-Go Where-To-Go influences family travel 1s Family travel plans 


*862 Round theWorld 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A CRUISE of the 4 


MEDITERRANEAN ¢ 
Sailing February 28 
S. S. “ADRIATIC” 


Small groups. . Excellent 
leadership. . The HOLY 4 
LAND, EGYPT, theNILE. { 
ITALY and the RIVIERA 4 | 
by private MOTOR. 
































TOURS CO. Inc. 
New York 4 





553 Fifth Avenue, 


“ The Line with the Complete Tour Service” 


| bara offers fascinating tours via Havana or 
| direct. PANAMA—18 days— #250. PERU 
| —32 days— £495. PLRU—CHILE—46 days 








and the PANAMA CANAL 





The economical way, about $10 a day on the 
only line offering 8 visits in the ‘Spanish 
Americas,’’ including the Panama Canal, Col- 
ombia, S.A., Nicaragua, El Salvado: r, Guatemala 
and Mexico. Popularsteamers. Spacious decks. 
All outside rooms. Orchestras. Swimming pools. 
Excellent cuisine. Large cool upper-deck 
dining room, one sitting. Circle tours from 
your home town on main line points and 
back. Firstclasstransportation— meals and 
bed_on steamer. Liberal stop-over privileges. 
Frequent sailings from New York and San 
Francisco a Los Angeles. 

**E”’ on SCO 


PANAMA MAILS . 5. CO. 
10 Henover Sa. New York 


SOUTH | 
PAMERIC 


18 Days Months 
Sailings E Faery wo Weeks 
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HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new 
motorships Santa Maria and Santa Bar- 


—585. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA—60 
days — $765. Diversified, completely ar- 
rangedshore trips under direction of ship’s 
officer, Excellent All-Year Climate. 


Fox Booklets TM address 


GRACE LINE !°H=never Sa. 


New York 








Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who cannot accep 
Where-To-Go Travel influence is world wide. 
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SeELecr your trip abroad from 
232 itineraries covering all coun-- 
tries of Europe during summer of. 
1929: Prices from $295 to $1074. 
England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many and France, all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include round 
trip ocean passage; transportation 
through Europe by rail; steamer 
and motor; good hotel accommo-. 
dations; excellent meals; sightsee- 
ing programs; admissions to gal. 
leries and museums; services “of” 
English-speaking couriers and 
guides; transportation of baggage; 
and all tips abroad. Congenial 
parties personally conducted by 
expert couriers. Delightful Tour- 
ist Cabin accommodations on 
Canadian Pacific Steamships via- 
the scenic St. Lawrence “water 
boulevard” to Europe. College 
orchestras on shipboard—just 
like a big house party! Large 
amount of motor travel in Eur- 
ope. Thousands of satisfied cli- 
ents recommend Guild tours. 

Ask for beautiful sO peceril eines 
trated core a * 








Descriptive Booklet on Request 
[ase - BELGIQUE 























and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


exclusively chartered Cunard- 
y tee Liner “California” from 
New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 
Our eighth consecutive 
cruise ...a perfectly ideal 
Vacation Combination 
—Europe and the 
Mediterranean. ..a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Naples, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Beyrout, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Leghorn, 
Monaco... returning via 
London and Paris with 
opportunity to visit any 
other part of Europe. 


EUROPE 
Spring and Summer 


Let us plan for you and 
work up your own plans. 
Study our informative 
booklets; individual travel 
or group travel of every 
variation. We have 200 
European offices—at your 
serviceat every mainpoint 
—88 years of travel ex- 
perience and peerless 
reputation. 


Popular Tours 
Those seeking the eco- 


nomical carefree “Tourist 
Third Cabin” way should 
consult us. eters 
by all lines to any part of 
Europe leche’ eature 
trips to Christian Shrines 
.-. The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun... ClassicGreece 
(Delphic Festival) ... 
Romantic Russia... 


Programs upon request 


‘ 


e 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In co-operation with 


WAGONS.-LITS CO. 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York all 
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of ae Travel 


— Foremost University Tours— 


Officially re€6gnized by Ameri- 
can Universities— Lectures in 
Art, History, ee age emg 
Spanish, French, Germaa, 
Italian, etc. ‘ 
Credit if desired. 
587 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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fanaoma facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
Mediterranean, Jan. 30, $600 up. 

AND WESTERN 
NORWAY witorrenRanean 


Cruise, 52 days, $600 to $1300 
ss‘‘Lancastria” sailing June 29 


Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Ri- 
viera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, 
Trossachs, Berlin (Paris, London), 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc., included, 





FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. ¥. 





TEMPLE “ire IOURS 


EGYPT PALESTINE 
TURKEY GREECE 
AMY Ad sail, 


Wonderful tours sailing in Jan == 
Subvamn, March, April ch 
Camp in the Desert. Motoring in ain 


EUROPE 


Tours sailing in March, April, May, 
June, July featuring motor trips to the 
Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss 
mountain oes the Thames Valley 
and Shak 

















Ye 


Send for booklet 
TEMPLEGI@ TOURS 


447-B Park Sq. Building, Boston 
New York Chicago Washington 
San Francisco Atlanta 

















___ GALVESTON TEXAS 

















jt Your closest winter coast resort. Induao 
C7 summer daysand your favorite spor. 
> ne — Write for book’ ct. Galvesoa 

of Commerce, Ga! son, Te 


alveston 
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CRUISES 











SUMMER 
DAYS 








the great Gulf... Florida 
oa and sunshine -. a A LL 
id fishin: thing, go! 
pew i. . Modern. W I N TE R 
home-like. . -exceptional cui- 


Modern sports and pleasures mellowed by 
old-world environment. Good hotels, gelf, 
swimming, fishing. Overnight from Miami, 
Two and one-half days from New York. 


sire. . reasonable rates. 
Write George Kreamer, Mor. 


— ow 
For information address 
xe) | MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES. 
2ple es O NEW YORK OR MIAMI, OR 
| THE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, B. W. 1. 


BAHAMAS 






















_WEST_PALM_ BEACH FLA. 


Horer4 


ULE 
+WweEsST F&F PALM BeacH . 3 ‘FLORIDA 
oe 











by An ensemble of luxury and comfort—in a J 
bh setting of tropical palms—on the shore of J 
> Lake Worth, Entirely New — Fireproof Cons ¢ 
P struction. 216 Rooms—216 Baths. European 
) Plan. Now open and making reservations 4) 


Y for the season. 
I HENRY J. DYNES, Mer. 
Summers: Bluff House, Milford, Pa. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


EUROPE 


HYGRADB TOUR, June 15. Magnifi-| 
cent S.S. “Conte Biancamano.”’ First 
Class throughout. Limited membership. 
15 OTHER TOURS depart June and 
July. Select, Moderate and Student 








and ali travel nausea, Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. 





_/sle of June 





Class. Swiss Passes, Dolomites, Dutch 

Canals, etc. British Isles Tour. Swiss- 

Black Forest Tour. 5 Norway Tours. © | 
Low Rates—$675and up. Itinerary E-92z 








NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK 
AND NORTH CAPE. Independent 
itineraries arranged by — 
Expert. Bookings on all North Cape 
Cruises. Booklet N-9. 

Alaska and Pacific Coast Tours. The best 


-Oing to Gu rope 
Write early for FREE BOOK how two or 
anes Joeets cam sve Exsege with camest 
ae Auto 
TRAVEL hg 173E 73% Newbu y St., Boston 3 






SOUTH 
MERIC 


‘Leave our cold winter for balmy 
warm climates. Enjoy the luxury 
-»-the inspiration of a trip to 
South America...Large 21,000 
ton modern American liners... 
A voyage through calm, restful 
seas to the summer beauties of 
Rio de Janeiro, the world’s most 
beautiful capital; Montevideo, 
rose-scented and charming, and 
Buenos Aires, the gay Paris of 
the Western World. 
Safest Ships — Fastest Time 


Pan America Western World } | 
Sonthern Cross American Legion } 


Fortnightly Sailings from 
NEW YORK 


For information or reservations 
Apply any Tourist Agency or 


| MUNSON "2" 
} ‘LINES 

| 67 Wall Street; New York. 
| 





Land of ent Living, 


A U-YEAR outdoor sports in 
days of glorious sunshine. . 
every comfort in a modern city 





of 117,000..gateway to Juarez 
and all Mexico . . headquarters 
for seeing Carlsbad Caverns and 
the scenic, historical Southwest 
by rail, motor or plane. 

Low Winter Fares from East 
and Central West. 

Write for an interesting booklet. 


El td 


TEXAS 
a San Francisco Street 


sakcort 


Sans Hotel 


BERMUDA 
NOW OPEN 
Same Management 
Cable address: Princess, Bermuda 
NEW MEXICO 


Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 


175 rooms. Rate, $l #5. Art Galle 
500 paintings { in connection. tated 

















STUDENT TOURS TO EUROP 
$305 up} All-Expense Trips 


Sailings June § to Aug. i 
Write for our Booklet W for tult details 


CARLETON TouRS 
522 Fifth Avenue, I NewYork _| 


|LEADING COLLEGE TOURS 


Hearty 3000 members from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 Ali Expense Tours 
$225 Sak ye Send =o Booklet 















AVEL CLUB 
154 gS Street, Boston 


MYRTLE BEACH S. C. 














in American Travel. Booklet A-9. 





GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 

















EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE 


The Dixie Tours ES ae'don. pusti iSTIS. mF LOnIDA 
WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


in seven of the best family magazines every month 





will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning, 


OCEAN-FOREST 






‘pO aah 


Golf, Riding, Fishing, Swimming, Hunting and many other sports. Open 
year-round. Picturesque golf courses, elegant country club and a 





Grarming 


COUNTRY CLUB, MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 








when, where and how to go, with valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the right hotel to meet his desires 





Eee They meet the traveler everywhere, 

















For Additional Travel information 


see Following Pages that contain 
interesting announcements of dependable 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, Tours 





and Resort advertising. 








WuRUIIZER 


SINCE 1701 
MASTER BUILDERS 
OF INSTRUMENTS 
WITH SUPERB 
TONAL BEAUTY 


Grand Piano Division, De Kalb, Illinois 
Upright Piano Division,, N. Tonawanda, N. ¥ 

























MANY OF the fast trains in this country 
and Canada now carry an especially de- 
signed and decorated lounge for women 
where they may smoke at will. Those who 
believe that the barber shop and the club 
car are special creations designed for male 
use and comfort will delight in the solici- 
tude of the railway officials for their fem- 
inine guests. When one recalls past dismal 
failures along similar lines—the sleeping 
car reserved for women and the cars 
of the Hudson Tubes where only the 
fair sex might scramble for seats—the 
destiny of the new convenience becomes an 
interesting speculation. A cynic might 
insinuate that women find precious little 
joy in smoking by themselves. 


THOUSANDS of travelers have long been 
journeying periodically to California, one 
of the most ideal vacation lands in our 
country. It is only recently, however, that 
the average tourist has been offered facili- 
ties for quick and convenient trips to out- 
of-the-way beauty spots. Railway coach 
and motorbus, or a combination of both, 
have opened the heart of the giant red- 
wood country and the great desert lands 
in the southern portions of the state. 


ONE OF the most luxurious resort clubs 
in the world will soon be completed at 
Havana. The grounds of the Havana 
Biltmore Yacht and Country Club will 
comprise about fifteen hundred acres 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
Gulf of Mexico. More than five miles of 
glistening white sea beach offer the most 
ideal bathing facilities. 


THE GREAT ports of the Pacific Coast— 
Seattle, San Francisco, Vancouver, and 
Los Angeles—are speeding more and more 
vacationists to the lands bordering the 
Pacific. The attractions of European travel 
now vie with the lure of the Orient, 
a cruise to Alaska or South America, a 
voyage to Australia or Hawaii, and re- 
newed interest in Mexico. 


FROM JUNE to September the north 
countries of Norway and Sweden are at 
their best for the hiker and climber. Wild, 
rugged mountains, dotted here and there 
with excellent hotels, are easily accessible 
after short train journeys. During Janu- 
ary, February, and March, however, 
winter sports hold the center of the stage, 
and ski and ice champions from all over 
the world compete for coveted prizes be- 
fore crowds that sometimes number 
fifty thousand enthusiastic people. 


IN SOME of the country’s finest trains 
one can now telephone from the observa- 
tion car during the longer station waits. 
“Number, please,’”” and you have a word 
with relative, friend, or business associate. 
Some interesting developments in human 
psychology should grow out of this service. 
Imagine the plight of the dear old gentle- 
man who wishes a word ‘with Cousin 
Alice before speeding on, only to find, on 
making his way to the rear of the train, an 
attractive but voluble young maiden deep 
Continued on Page 174 


Date 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 17 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 31 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 7 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 13 

Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 22 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 23 


TRAVEL NEWS AND NOTES 


TRANSATLANTIC Sailings from New York 


Ship 
President Harding 
Muenchen 
Thuringia 
Majestic 
Ryndam 
Ascania 
Antonia 
Hamburg 
Republic 
Rochambeau 
Berlin 
Conte Biancamano 
Paris 
United States 
Minnewaska 
Cleveland 
Drottningholm 
Alaunia 
Athenia 
Carmania 
America 
Providence 
Stuttgart 
Aquitania 
Minnetonka 
Hellig Olav 
Ile de France 
Roma 
Cedric 
New Amsterdam 
Albert Ballin 
Andania 
Ausonia 
President Wilson 
Dresden 
Conte Grande 
Majestic 
Minnekahda 
Doric 
New York 
Gripsholm 
Cameronia 
Lancastria 
Aurania 
Leviathan 
President Harding 
Asia 
Byron 
De Grasse 
Muenchen 
Westphalia 
Paris 
Arabic 
Frederik VIII 
Augustus 
Stavangerfjord 
Celtic 
Deutschland 
Antonia 
George Washington 
President Roosevelt 
Berlin 
Vulcania 
Carmania 
Drottningholm 
Minnesota 
Olympic 
Patria 
Regina 
Ryndam 
Hamburg 
Ascania 


To 
Bremen 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Southampton 
Rotterdam 
London 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Havre 
Bremen 
Genoa 
Havre 
Copenhagan 
London 
Hamburg 
Gothenburg 
London 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Bremen 
Marseilles 
Bremen 
Southampton 
London 
Cophenhagen 
Havre 
Genoa 
Liverpool 
Rotterdam 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 
London 
Trieste 
Bremen 
Genoa 
Southampton 
London 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Gothenburg 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
London 
Southampton 
Bremen 
Marseilles 
Greece 
Havre 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Havre 
Antwerp 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 
Oslo 
Liverpool 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 
Bremen 
Bremen 
Bremen 
Trieste 
Liverpool 
Gothenburg 
London 
Southampton 
Marseilles 
Liverpool 

Rotterdam 
Hamburg 
London 


Line 
United States 
North German Lloyd 
Hamburg-American 
White Star 
Holland America 
Cunard 
Curard 
Hamburg-American 
United States 
French 
North German Lloyd 
Lloyd Sabaudo 
French 


Scandinavian American 


Atlantic Transport 
Hamburg—American 


. Swedish American 


Cunard 

Cunard 

Cunard 

United States 

Fabre 

North German Lloyd 
Cunard 

Atlantic Transport 


Scandinavian American 


French 


Navigazione Generale Italiana 


White Star 

Holland America 
Hamburg-American 
Cunard 

Cunard 

Cosulich 

North German Lloyd 
Lloyd Sabaudo 
White Star 

Atlantic Transport 
White Star 
Hamburg-American 
Swedish American 
Cunard 

Cunard 

Cunard 

United States 
United States 
Fabre 


National Steam Navigation 


French 

North German Lloyd 
Hamburg—American 
French 

Red Star 


Scandinavian American 
Navigazione Generale Italiana 


Norwegian American 
White Star 
Hamburg—American 
Cunard 

United States 
United States 

North German Lloyd 
Cosulich 

Cunard 

Swedish American 
Atlantic Transport 
White Star 

Fabre 

White Star 

Holland America 
Hamburg-American 


Cunard 


(Continued on Page 168) 
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WORLD’S WORK for 





JANUARY 





For WINTER HOLIDAYS 


sail through the Caribbean on the 32,000- ton 
liner °‘Columbus’’ 





RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


West Indies 


Winter Cretses 


Sailing on January 30 and February 26 


@.Two midwinter cruises, each of 25 days, 
to the fascinating lands of the Caribbean 
— visiting Dutch Curacao, French Marii- 
nique, British “Barbados, Caracas in Vene- 
zuela, Nassau €> Trinidad, in addition to 
Havana, “Panama, Kingston > other ports. 
For luxury and cuisine and service, the 
“Columbus” has no rival in West Indian 
Cruises. She is the largest and finest liner 
that has ever sailed to the Caribbean Sea. 
Rates, $400 and upward 


AR an 





Mediterranean Cruise 


@.A winter cruise which traverses the Mediterranean from 
end to end— spends 12 days in &gypt and the Holy Land 
— visits the historic cities, Cyprus, Malta and Corsica, and 
picturesque ‘Dalmatia. Sailing Jan. 22 on the ‘‘Samaria.” 


Land Cruises to California 
@ Transcontinental trips on special Raymond-Whitcomb 
Trains running from Atlantic to Pacific without change. 


European Tours 


@ Spring and summer tours with carefully planned pro- 
grams. They vary in standards from elaborate tours that 
stop at the best European hotels and travel extensively by 
private automobiles to simple trips at low prices. 


Send for the Raymond -Whitcomb Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco, 657 Market St. 


Agents in the principal cities 









SEE CARCASSONNE 


the finest example of a walled town of the 
Middle Ages 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Mediterrancan 
Spring Cruise 


Sailing April 8, on the S. S. “Carinthia” 


@This is the only cruise ever to include 
in its program a visit to romantic Carcas- 
sonne. In its six weeks it goes also to such 
out-of-the-way places as Casablanca in 
Morocco, the ‘Balearic Islands, Malta, 
Corfu and Dalmatia — and to Spain, Algiers 
and Tunis, Sicily, Naples and the Réviera. 
It is planned for either a complete Spring 
holiday or a voyage to Europe with exten- 
sive Mediterranean sight-seeing en route. 
Rates, $725 and upward 
ee 








Vorth Cape Cruise 


G. With a 9-day side trip to Leningrad and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise with visits to Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, and “Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. Sailing on 
June 26 on the S.S.‘‘Cariathia.”’ Rates, $800 and upward. 


WVorthern Mediterranean Cruise 


GA new summer cruise along the European shores of the 
Mediterranean. With trips inland to Vienna and ‘Buda- 
pest, the Italian Cakes and Switzerland, Rome and Granada. 
Sailing June 29 on the ‘‘Franconia.’’ Rates, $800 and up. 
Round the World Cruise 


G,.To sail Jan. 21, 1930, on the S. S. ‘‘Columbus,”’ largest 
and fastest liner that has ever sailed around the world. 


Send for Raymond -Whitcomb Cruise “Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco, 657 Market St., 


Agents in the principal cities 
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WORLD'S 








CRUISE SUPREME.) 
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(Che Ship 
dobhude 


HOMERIC 


One of the world’s fore- 
most ships... superlative 
in equipment and appoint- 
ments... the largest 
steamer cruising to the 


MEDITERRANEAN | 


Sails again for her 


on January 26, 1929 


The outstanding success of 

our five previous Homeric 
Cruises and the attractive 1 
list of passengers to date are 

a tribute of which we are 
justly proud. A few choice 
accommodations are still 
available, for which 
immediate application is 
advisable. 


The comprehensive itiner- 

ary covers 14,000 miles in 

67 days ... Madeira, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar... Algiers, Tunis 

.-+ Naples, Athens, Con- { 
stantinople ...The Holy - 
Land... Egypt...The Nile 
.-- Palermo... Naples... 
The French Riviera. . 
Gibraltar . . . Stop-over 
privileges in Europe... 
returning via Southampton 
by Homeric, Majestic or 
Olympic. 


Full particulars upon request 


Thos. Cook & Son | 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons -Lits Co. 
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Date 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 9 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 21 
Mar. 22 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 23 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
Mar. 30 
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Continued from Page 166 

TRANS-ATLANTIC Sailings from New York 

Ship To Line 2 
Caledonia Glasgow Cunard 4 
Leviathan Southampton United States g 
Rochambeau Havre French P: 
Stuttgart Bremen North German Llovd 4 
Aquitania Southampton Cunard 
America Bremen United States 
Cedric Liverpool White Star 
Minnetonka London Atlantic Transport 
Pennland Antwerp Red Star 
Ile de France Havre French 
Cleveland Hamburg Hamburg—American 
Conte Biancamano Genoa Lloyd Sabaudo 8 
United States Copenhagen = Scandinavian American 3 
Kungsholm Gothenburg Swedish American ; 
Andania Liverpool Cunard 
Alaunia London Cunard 
Bergensfjord Oslo Norwegian American 
Dresden Bremen North German Lloyd 
Berengaria Southampton Cunard 
Lancastria Liverpool Cunard 
Cameronia Glasgow Cunard 
Ausonia London Cunard 
Gripsholm Gothenburg Swedish American 
Hellig Olav Copenhagan Scandinavian American 
Roma Genoa Fabre 
Albert Ballin Hamburg Hamburg-American 
New Amsterdam Rotterdam Holland America 
Minnekahda London Atlantic Transport 
Doric Liverpool White Star 
President Harding Bremen United States 
De Grasse Havre French 
Edison Greece National Steam Navigation 
Muenchen Bremen North German Lloyd 
Oscar II Copenhagen Scandinavian American 
New York Hamburg Hamburg—American 
Veendam Rotterdam Holland America 
Paris Havre French 
Arabic Antwerp Red Star ; 
Minnewaska London Atlantic Transport 
Celtic Liverpool White Star ; 
Olympic Southampton White Star a 
Conte Grande Genoa Lloyd Sabaudo 4 
Alesia Marseilles Fabre ; 
Antonia Liverpool Cunard q 
Aurania London Cunard 4 
Leviathan Southampton United States 
Thuringia Hamburg Hamburg-American i 
Berlin Bremen North German Lloyd 
President Wilson Trieste Cosulich 
Aquitania Southampton Cunard 
Presidente Roosevelt Bremen United States 
Caledonia Glasgow Cunard 
Carmania Liverpool Cunard 
Caronia London Cunard | 
Stavangerfjord Oslo Norwegian American 
Frederik VIII Copenhagen Scandinavian American 
Augustus Genoa Navigazione Generale Italiana 
Deutschland Hamburg Hamburg—American 
Minnesota London Atlantic Transport 
Regina Liverpool White Star 
Karlsruhe Bremen North German Lloyd 
Columbus Bremen North German Lloyd 
Drottningholm Gothenburg Swedish American 
Rochambeau Havre French 
Stuttgart Bremen North German Lloyd 
Westphalia * Hamburg Hamburg-American 
Berengaria Southampton Cunard 
Ascania London Cunard 
California Glasgow Cunard 
Andania Liverpool Cunard } 
Vulcania Trieste Cosulich 
Milwaukee Hamburg Hamburg—American 
Volendam Rotterdam Holland America 
Tle de France Havre French 
Pennland Antwerp Red Star 
Minnetonka London Atlantic Transport 
Cedric Liverpool White Star 


Continued on Page 170 
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All-Expense 
Cruises. 


HAVANA 


MEXICO 
CITY 


See HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles and 
launches. Visit the Prado, Casino, 
Malecon, Morro Castle. Enjoy golf, 
tennis,racing, boating, bathing,dancing. 
Novel sights! Charming scenes! Endless 
diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $160 up 


In MEXICO, European life and color 
amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 
City included. 


25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or 


WARD 
LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 





























Books by Telegraph | 
| between | 


| New York 
| Atlantic City 
Chicago i 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Cleveland 
Springfield 





Doubleday, Doran 














- 
a Su 


The New Town Hall in Sto 


Stockholm 


ASSIVE buildings . . . lofty towers of granite... 


we 


ckholm 


cobbled streets and sidewalks, freshly swept... trim 
public squares sprinkled with flower beds ... historic 
ruins and ancient shrines... broad, curving quays along 
the waterfront. That’s Stockholm— Venice of the North! 


A thriving modern city with immaculate hotels, smart 
shops and gay restaurants... A place of endless interest 
and enjoyment... easily reached yet unspoiled by routine 
travel. Visit Stockholm on your next trip abroad. 


Eight days direct from New York by the Swedish American 
Line, or via London or Paris by convenient boat or train 
service—ten hours by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. C 


551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 2 


is not only a land of pre- 
eminent scenic beauty 
and grandeur. It abounds 
also in remarkably well- 
preserved relics of Vik- 
ing times and earlier 
marvels to be seen no- 
where else. Excellent 
trains, steamers and mo- 
tor cars bring you every- 
where, too, and very 


good hotels abound. 













Itineraries, covering all 
Scandinavia if you wish, 


gladly furnished. 







We have nothing to sell; 
all our services are free. 


Norwegian Goverumert 
Railways Cravel Surean 
342 Madison Avenue 
Rew York, R-YU-UEA 
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TRANS-PACIFIC SAILINGS 
Date Ship From 
Jan. 2 Shinyo Maru San Francisco 
Jan. 2 Mauu San Francisco 
Jan. 3. El Salvador San Francisco 
Jan. 4 President Lincoln San Francisco 
Jan. 5 Kaga Mau Seattle 
Jan. 9 Wilhelmina San Francisco 
Jan. 10 Sierra San Francisco 
Jan. 11 President Polk San Francisco 
Jan. 12 Malolo San Francisco 
Jan. 12 City of Honolulu Los Angeles 
Jan. 12 President Cleveland Seattle 
Jan. 16 Matsonia San Francisco 
Jan. 16 Siberia Maru San Francisco 
Jan. 17 Columbia San Francisco 
Jan. 18 President Madison San Francisco 
Jan. 19 Calawaii Los Angeles 
Jan. 19 Tyo Maru Seattle 
Jan. 23 Manoa San Francisco 
Jan. 23 Makura San Francisco 
Jan. 24 Tokiwa Maru Seattle 
Jan. 24 Corinto San Francisco 
Jan. 25 President Adams San Francisco 
Jan. 26 Malolo San Francisco 
Jan. 26 City of Los Angeles Los Angeles 
Jan. 26 President Pierce Seattle 
Jan. 30 Maui San Francisco 
Jan. 31 Ecuador San Francisco 
Jan. 31 Sonoma San Francisco 
Feb. 2 Empress of Russia Vancouver 
Feb. 6 Wilhelmina San Francisco 
Feb. 9 Malolo San Francisco 
Feb. 9 City of Honolulu Los Angeles 
Feb. 13  Matsonia San Francisco 
Feb. 16 Calawaii Los Angeles 
Feb. 16 Empress of Asia Vancouver 
Feb. 20 Manoa San Francisco 
Feb. 21 Ventura San Francisco 
Feb. 23 Malolo San Francisco 
Feb. 23 City of Los Angeles Los Angeles 
Feb. 27 Maui San Francisco 
Mar. 6 Wilhelmina San Francisco 
Mar. 9 Malolo San Francisco 
Mar. 9 City of Honolulu Los Angeles 
Mar. 9 Empress of France Vancouver 
Mar. 13. Matsonia San Francisco 
Mar. 14 Sierra San Francisco 
Mar. 16 Calawaii Los Angeles 
Mar. 20 Manoa San Francisco 
Mar. 23 Malolo San Francisco 
Mar. 23 City of Los Angeles Los Angeles 
Mar. 27 Maui San Francisco 
Mar. 30 Empress of Russia Vancouver 
To. the Air Traveler 

In making use of the air information 
given below, the following facts should be 
kept in mind: 

1. New routes and new planes are being 
added almost daily to the services 
now running regularly. 

2. Because of the decrease in air-mail 
rates in effect since August 1, 1928, 
and the consequent tremendous in- 
crease in the volume of air-mail, 
many companies have been forced to 
suspend passenger service. Most of 
them have ordered more planes, and 
as deliveries are made the service will 
be resumed. 

3. Passenger service is often found im- 
practicable due to weather condi- 
tions—and especially in the Northern 
states during the winter months. 

4. The table makes no attempt to list 
cities at which airplanes stop en 
route. It lists only points of departure 





To Line 
Hong Kong Nippon Yusen Kais};. 
Honolulu Matson 
New York Panama Mail 
Manila Dollar 
Shanghai Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Honolulu Matson 
Sydney Oceanic S.S. 
Manila Dollar 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Manila Dollar 
Honolulu Matson 
Hong Kong Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
New York Panama Mail 
Manila American Mail 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Shanghai Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Honolulu Matson 
Sydney Union S.S. 

Kobe - Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
New York Panama Mail 
Manila Dollar 

Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Manila Dollar 

Honolulu Matson 

New York Panama 

Sydney Oceanic S.S. 
Hong Kong Canadian Pacific 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Hong Kong Canadian Pacific 
Honolulu Matson 

Sydney Matson 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Hong Kong Canadian Pacific 
Honolulu Matson 

Sydney Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Matson 
Honolulu Los Angeles S.S. 
Honolulu Matson 

Hong Kong Canadian Pacific 


Ace RRS ng Os 








Atlanta—Chattanooga: 


and terminus. For example, the 
Chicago to San Francisco plane of the 
Boeing Air Transport, Incorporated, 
is listed under Chicago and San 


Francisco. It is not listed under 
Iowa City, Des Moines, Omaha, 
North Platte, Cheyenne, Rock 


Springs, Salt Lake City, Elko, Reno, 
and Sacramento, although the plane 
makes stops at all these points. !t is 
therefore necessary for the prospec- 
tive air passenger to ascertain 
whether the city from which he 
wishes to take off is a stopping point 
on any of the routes listed. 


Our Air Routes 


Tennessee Air 
Transport Co., Inc. 

—see New Orleans. 

—see New York. 


Albany-see Cleveland. 


Continued on Page 17T 
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Continued from Page 170 
Bay City, Mich._Kalamazoo: Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp. 
Boston-—New York: Colonial Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 
Catalina Island—Wilmington, Cal: West- 
ern Air Express. 
Chattanooga-see Atlanta. 
Cheyenne—Pueblo, Col: Western Air Ex- 


press. 


Chicago-Cincinnati: The Embry-Riddle 
Co. 
—Cleveland: Universal Air Lines 
System. 
—Dallas: National Air Transport 
Co. 


—Detroit: Stout Air Services, Inc.. 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp. 

—Kansas City: National Air Trans- 
port Co. 

—Lincoln: Boeing Air Transport. 

—Madison: Royal Airways Co. 

—Memphis: Mid-South Airways. 

—Minneapolis: Northwest  Air- 
ways, Inc., Universal Air Lines 
System, Transcontinental Air 
Transport. 


—New York: National Air Trans- | 


port. 
—San Francisco: Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 
-St. Louis: Robertson Aircraft 
Corp. 

-St. Paul: Northwest Airways 
Inc., Universal Air Lines System, 
Transcontinental Air Transport. 


Cleveland—Albany: Colonial Western Air- 


ways, Inc. 

—Chicago: Universal Air Lines 
System. 

—Detroit: Stout Air Services, 
Inc. 


—Louisville: Continental Air 
Lines, Inc. 
—Pittsburgh: Clifford Ball. 
Cincinnati—see Chicago. 
Dallas-see Chicago. 
—Galveston: Texas Air Transport, 
Inc., 
~see Kansas City. 
-see Mexico City. 
—San Antonio: Texas Air Transport, 
Inc. 
Detroit-Chicago: Thompson Aeronautical 
Corp., Stout Air Services, Inc. 
—Cleveland: Stout Air Services, 


Inc. 
~—Toledo, Ohio: National Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 


Duluth-see Minneapolis. 

Ensenada, Mexico-see Los Angeles. 

Fargo-see Minneapolis. 

Galveston-see Dallas. 

Great Falls—see Salt Lake City. 

Havana—Miami: Pan-American Airways, 

Inc. 

Kansas City—Chicago: National Air Trans- 
port Co. 








-Dallas: National Air Trans- | 


port Co. 
Lincoln—see Chicago. 


Los Angeles-Ensenada, Mexico: Maddux | 


Air Lines, Inc. 

—-Salt Lake City: Western Air 
Express. 

-San Francisco: Western Air 
Express. 

-San Francisco: Maddux Air 
Lines, Inc., Mutual Aircraft 
Corp. 

Continued on Page 172 











Cunard West Indies Cruises 
.»- A Sun-drenched Winter 
Interlude... 


Two days out of wintry New York on a 
Canarder and you are introduced to summer 
... Lounging in your stateroom you anticipate 
Nassau in a tangle of palms and bananas... 
Ordering from your diplomatic steward at 
dinner you visualize the joys of a daiquiri at 
the Sevilla Biltmore Café in Havana... An 
hour in the gymnasium and you glimpse your- 
self diving through the jade surf at Crane 
Beach, Barbados... And it is all true... 
Because you are on a Cunarder which is just 
as glamorous, marvelous and adventurous as 


the tropical ports you will visit. 





Al7 daycruise .. . . . $200 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Colon, Kingston, 
Port-au-Prince. 


S.S. SCYTHIA—From N.Y... . Jan. 7, 1929 
Two 31 day cruises . . . . $300 up 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 
S. S. CALIFORNIA— 

From N. Y.... Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


Every Saturday to Havana by the Trans- 
atlantic Liner Caronia ... Every luxu 
of a great Cunarder ... from a sk 
..- Jan. 5 to March 16, 1929. 











For further information apply to 


your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


West Indies Cruises 
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sa FiEFALER 


Modern science recognizes that the sun is the 
greatest healer of them all. 





But the doctors are not jealous. They rec- 
ommend the enjoyment of his cures. 


1340 physicians, when interviewed on the 
subject, advocated a holiday 


at the right time —in winter 
in the right place —where the sun shines. 


96% of the physicians favored annual winter vacations 
for wnat people over 45 years of age. Over 90% actually 
prescribe ocean travel for certain of their patients. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
AND FGYDT Join one of these 46- 


day cruises to sun-bathed lands. A tempting itinerary 
covers Madeira, Gibraltar and Spain, iers, Monte 
Carlo and Nice, Italy, Greece, the Holy Lenk Egypt 
and Sicily. Stop-overs arranged. Also optional return 
by a north European port. $695 (up) including shore 
excursions. Sailings: S. S, Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 
28. S.S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and March 9. 


WEST INDIES ann 
MEXI Co Four delightful short 


cruises, ‘planned for busy eople, on the great liner 
Lapleiih A wide choice of itineraries— Mexico Cit 
‘(exclusive with the Lapland), the Panama Canal, 
Bermuda (at Easter), Havana, Nassau, etc. Sailin ' 
Jan. 31 (22 days); Feb. 25 (16 days); March 16 (1 
days); April 6 (11 days). 

For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New York, 

our offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

















QUEER BOOKS 


by EDMUND PEARSON 


Oh, what our grandparents used to laugh 
at and weep over! The author of “Murder at 
Smutty Nose” presents an array of quaint, 
forgotten American books that will give 
you a month of table talk. 


$3.00 


















Doubleday Doran 











| Yakima-see Portland. 


Continued from Page 171 
Seattle: Pacific Air Trans. 
port, Inc. 
-Tuscon, Arizona: Standar 
Air Lines, Inc. Maddux Ai 
Lines, Inc. 
Louisville-see Cleveland. 
Madison-see Chicago. 
Memphis-see Chicago. 
Mexico City—Dallas: Texas Air Transport 
Inc. 
-Tampico: Compania Mex 
cana de Aviation. 
Miami-see Havana. 
Minneapolis—see Chicago. 
—Duluth: Universal Air Line 
System. 
—Fargo: Universal Air Lines 
System. 
Montreal-see New York. 
New Orleans—Atlanta: St. Tammany Gul! 
Airlines. 
New York-Atlanta: Pitcairn Aviation 
—Boston: Colonial Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 
—Chicago: National Air Trans 
port. 
—Montreal: Canadian Colonial 
Airways, Inc. 
—-Washington: Pitcairn Avia 
tion, Inc. 
Oklahoma City—Tulsa: Paul R. Braniff, 
Inc. 
Okmulgee-see Tulsa. 
Pittsburgh-see Cleveland. 
Ponca City—see Tulsa. 
Portland—Yakima: Rankin Flying Service 
Pueblo, Col.-see Cheyenne. 
Sacramento-see San Francisco. 
St. Louis-see Chicago. 
St. Paul—see Chicago. 
Salt Lake City-Great Falls: National 
Parks Airways, Inc. 
—see Los Angeles. 
San Francisco—Chicago: Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Inc. 
—Los Angeles: Western Ai 
Express. 
—Los Angeles: Maddux Ai: 
Lines., Inc. 
-Los Angeles: Mutual Air- 
craft Corp. 
-Sacramento: Union Ai 
Lines, Inc. 


—Seattle: West Coast Air 


Transport Co. 

San Juan, P. R.-see Santiago de Cuba. 
Santiago de Cuba—San Juan, P. R.: West 
Indian Aerial Express. 
Seattle-—Los Angeles: Pacific Air Trans- 

port, Inc. 

-San Francisco: West Coast Ai 
Transport Co. 


—Vancouver: Commercial Air 


Transport, Inc. 
-Victoria, B. C.: Barnes and Gorst 
Airways. 
-Victoria, B. C.: British Columbia 
Airways. 
Tampico-See Mexico City. 
Toledo-see Detroit. 
Tulsa-see Oklahoma City. 
-Okmulgee: Paul R. Braniff, In: 
—Ponca City: Paul R. Braniff, Inc. 
Tuscon-see Los Angeles. 
Vancouver-Victoria: British Columbi« 
Airways. 
-see Seattle. 
Victoria—see Seattle; see Vancouver. 
Wilmington, Cal.—see Catalina Island. 
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z= New Deluxe Sister Ships Shawnee and Troquoww 
_ | WORLD'S WORK 


| Aviation Bureau 





Offers Service | 
To Readers | 


In line with the purpose 
of World’s Work to in- 
it terpret progress to its 


(|)SSE555) CLYDE LINE 
=i bureau has been estab- 
s- | lished to supply in- YOU want to make a brilliant escape from Winter, take 


| | Sncueindiias, eunntien one of the sumptuous new Clyde Liners and enjoy that 
. wonderful journey between New York, Miami and Havana. 
Every comfort ....Every luxury.... Every detail of SERVICE. 








7 ing airplanes, air 
_ transportation for 


passengers and To HAVANA & 


freight, air mail 


" - routes, airports and hy | i AM 1 


_ the man oints 
| YP From the spacious salons to the charming and quite unusual suites and 


upon which infor- staterooms, nothing is lacking for the complete enjoyment of the trip. 

: 4 z Broad, open or glass-enclosed decks for sports and promenades....new and 

ial | mation 1s not easily interesting acquaintances....concerts and dances.... social activities.... 
;: spacious lounges .... tempting food....all the joy....all th 

ebtainetde. Pp g pting e joy all the romance 


of that oft-planned tropical vacation. What more could one wish? 
Special winter service from New York to Havana during January, February 


























Vir This service will be and March—with a day’s sightseeing at Miami en route. Attractive all- 
= expense tours including steamer accommodations, hotels and sight- 
’ free to readers of seeing trips. 
as World’s Work. and in- Also regular sailings New York to Jacksonville and Miami, calling at 
_ ? Charleston, S. C., with additional non-stop express service New York 
formation will be given direct to Miami. 
Air as promptly as possible. Automobiles carried on all steamers. 
Air 1 Information, reservations and tickets for all Clyde Line 
Through the assistance Services, 25 W. 43rd Street, New York and General Offices, Pier 
of numerous leaders in 36, North River, New York, or any Authorized Tourist Agent. 
est . : es 
this new industry, it is 
i believed that authori- - 
Air _ tative and satisfactory 
Air | information can usual- 
| | ly be furnished W hi lL, S Le ]? 
rst . 
1C Cnoo.l: 
bia ; | | 
|| Address inquiries to See Announcements on P. ages 2 0-b and 20-c 
. A : HE selection of a private school for your boy or girl 
In: viation Bureau is important and sometimes is a perplexing problem. 
c. i Early attention to the many school announcements 
ss : WORLD’S WORK contained in World’s Work may help you avoid the mis- 
wags ; . fortunes of a last minute decision. Your inquiry to any 
: 244 Madison Avenue school represented will be answered promptly and fully. 
4 
7 New York City 
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San in the Spring, before 
the midsummer rush. More 
room on board. The nicest 
fellow travelers. Trains abroad 
not so crowded. Hotels and 
resorts more truly European. 
And your trip in Spring is 
less expensive, too. And one 
more thing: when to go is important; 
where to go is worth knowing, too; 
but 4ow to go ranks highest of all. Let 
those who know —the travel-wise — 
tell you about the famous meals served 


on American ships; the unex- 
pected luxuries; the home-like 
stateroom that you'll learn to 
love; the prompt service of 
stewards who speak your 
own language. Your steamship 
agent will recommend the 
Leviathan, the world’s largest 
ship, if you’re in a hurry—less than 
six days and you’re there. For a more 
leisurely trip, sail on the cabin ships, 
George Washington, America, Republic, 
President Harding, or President Roosevelt. 


United States Lines 


FORTY-FIVE 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











LIFE AND 
DEATH IN 
SING SING 


By Lewis E. Lawes 
Warden oy Sing Sing 





Why do men go to prison 
—and what happens to 
them there?—The War- 
den of the world’s most 
famous prison answers 
with startling facts. 


$3.50 











Travel News and Notes 


Continued from Page 166 
in explaining the intricacies of her latest 
gown over the wire. The train finally pulls 
out of the station, and Cousin Alice re- 
ceives no call. We suggest two telephones. 


THE LONGEST railway tunnel in the 
Western Hemisphere, penetrating the Cas- 
cade Range in the state of Washington 
for a distance of four and three quarter 
miles, is soon to be put into operation by 
the Great Northern Railway. 


FOR THOSE who love the water and can 
find time for a winter vacation there are 
two trips easily accessible from ports 
on the Eastern seaboard—the Mediter- 
ranean and the Caribbean. The West 
Indies are close to us, yet they present a 
variety of race and color made up of ele- 
ments from England, France, Holland, 
Spain, East India, Latin America, and our 
own United States. Over all is the glamour 
of the Spanish Main, replete with centuries 
of adventure and sea fighting. And yet the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson, who would 
brook no crossing of his word, has written, 
“The grand object of all travel is to see 
the shores of the Mediterranean.’’ The 
choice will depend with many on the 
amount of time they have to spend away 
from home. 


CHILDREN traveling on the Canadian 
National Railways| dining cars are fur- 
nished with their own menus attractivel, 
illustrated and sugar-coated with amusing 
jingles. The proper feeding of children on 
a train journey has been the subject of 
much study by the CNR, and their chets 
have been especially trained in the prepar- 
ation of children’s dishes. 


ONE HUNDRED and three miles up the 
river from the Eads Jetties, where the 
Father of Waters opens his maw, stands 
the Rouen of the western world—New 
Orleans. New Orleans brings to mind 
Mardi Gras, a French dash and flavor, 
noisy markets, bustling streets, and stately 
homes. The Mardi Gras will open January 
7, with the Ball of the Twelfth Night 
Revelers, and will close Tuesday, February 
12 (Mardi Gras Day) with the Parade of 


| Rex in the afternoon, Ball of Rex in the 
| evening, and Parade and Ball of Comus. 


| THE NEW air-mail rate to all points in the 
| United States is five cents for the first ounce 


and ten cents for every ounce thereafter. 


| Drop in any mail box or chute. Use any 


stamps. Mark envelope “Air Mail.”’ Air 
mail may be registered or insured; it may 


| also be sent “Special Delivery.” Packages 


may be sent by air mail at above rates. 


| GENERAL express traffic of almost every 


kind may be sent by air express, including 
perishables properly packed and of a 
character to withstand the hazards of 
airplane transport and to cause no damage 
to other shipments. Limitations: Nothing 
over $5,000 in value; nothing over two 
hundred pounds in weight; no package the 
combined length and girth of which ex- 
ceeds one hundred and six inches; no live 
shipments of any kind; no explosives; no 
highly inflammable matter; and no ex- 
tremely fragile articles. 
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Warm, dry. 


now- in 


TUCSON 


(‘‘Too-sohn’’ 


U. S. Weather Bureau 
says: “Southern Arizona is 
the only spot in the United 
States having more than 
80% of the possible amount 
cf sunshine.”’ 


Open-air sports and blue 
skies—all through the 
winter. Little rainfall. Air 
warm and very dry. Snow 
practically unknown. Alti- 
tude 2,400 feet—invigorat- 
ing, healthful. And sun- 
shine 336 days in the year! 


Oldest and largest 
municipal airport in 
the U.S. A. 


Write the Sunshine Club 
for information, then 
come Rock Island or 
Southern Pacific. Re- 
duced winter rates and 
free stop-overs on all 
tickets. 


Tucson Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


SUNSHINE CLUB 
817 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 


Please send me the ‘‘Sunshine Booklet.” 
Name 
Address 














The Best General Book 
for the Home Gardener 


GARDEN MAKING 
AND KEEPING 
By HUGH FINDLAY 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO,, Inc 











No more beautiful motor drive in 
all the world than that which 
extends along the entire... 


GULF COAST 


Ride near the water’s edge through gorgeous gardens, 
great avenues of moss-covered live oaks, pine forests, 
and a riot of semi-tropical vegetation. 


The Gulf Coast is the golfer’s paradise, where the 
weather and the courses are as near perfect as is possible. 
Weather not too cold or too hot, and no time required 
to become acclimated. 


There is deep-sea and fresh-water fishing, horseback 
riding, tennis, swimming in glass-enclosed pools, 
and side trips, always interesting, to the nearby Write today to R. D. 


mae Pusey, General Passen- 

old-world cities of New Orleans, Pensacola, ger Agent, Louisville & 

and Mobile. Nashville R. R., Room 

331-D 9th & Broadway, 

The season is at its height right now. Hotel Louisville, Kentucky, for 

: complete information 

rates are most moderate and accommodations fy Suter about the 
all that could be desired. Gulf Coast. 


\ 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R:-R 








19 new ways to be saved! 


Ride to glory on Bahai, Buchmanism, Russell- 
ism, Ku Kluckery or Thought Gelatin! A fascina- 
ting, astonishing history of strange religious 
sects that America has invented, promoted, and 


guaranteed— THE 
CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


By Charles W. Ferguson 


$3.50 at all bookstores Doubleday Doran 
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There are Statler Hotels in: 

BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT r 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


radio in every room SY 


BOSTON + 
CLEVELAND + 


* 


x * * 


away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water 
when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at your dis- 
posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head — 
your private bath — stationery without asking 
—and Statler Service. 

All these things—whatever the price of your 
room — at no extra cost. 


Enjoy— 


The » organization o 
OroLaelen 


ST.LOUIS 


i, 
a 
Ry 
S 


x ** KO * 


2 


* 





THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 


a children’s classic 
by SELMA LAGERLOF 


—at all bookstores 





ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


are a convenience 
for strangers among 
strangers. If lost or 
stolen uncountersigned, 
their value is refunded 
to you. They are spend- 
able everywhere ...cost 
only 75c for each $100 
and can be easily se- 
cured at 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and 
American Railway Ex- 
ptess offices. 


Oe 





I'll Give You 
BULLDOG COURAGE 


In 48 Hours 
—OR NO COST! 


Are you timid? Bashful? 
Self-conscious? Are you 
afraid of people? Afraid 
of superiors? Give me 48 
hours and I’ll make you 
bristle with bulldog cour- 
‘ age—or no cost! 


Thousands of men and women 
are being held back—made mis- 
erable—made unhappy. Why? 
Simply because of bashfulness— 
self-consciousness, fear of criti- 

cism, business worries, and dozens of other "fears. 

Yet fear is ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY. I have 
discovered an amazing method which banishes fear for- 
ever! No trouble! No inconvenience. No long waiting 
for results. My method is perfectly simple—perfectly 
natural—perfectly logical. It works almost instantly. 
Try it. You will be astonished! In just a few hours you 
will find yourself brimming over with splendid new cour- 
age—new daring—new self-confidence. 

Only 50 Cents 

Dr. Bush gives you his secrets of real, he-man courage 
in his book called ‘‘Spunk.’’ It is one of the most startling 
books ever written. You can’t read it without a quickening 
of your pulse—without a surge of red-blooded Wourage. 

This book is declared to be the masterpiece of Dr. Bush 
who has astounded throngs in America’s greatest cities and 
shown thousands the one way to health, prosperity, and self- 
confidence. Write for this amazing book to-day. Send only 
50 cents in full payment. If you are not delighted, return 
the book within 5 days and your money will be instantly 


refunded. 
DAVID V. BUSH, Publisher 
Dept. K-U831, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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wreckage for the child. The child goes oui 
in time into a generation where old codes 
of conduct in which he has been drilled 
are called in question, and where new sit- 
uations are arising to which the old codes 
do not obviously apply. The externality o: 
his moral training stands him in poor stead 
in a time when externals are shifting so 
rapidly. 

Nothing will do except that kind of good 
taste that the New Testament calls “dis 
cernment; so that ye may approve the 
things that are excellent.” 

The old code of conduct, for example 
once solved the problem of the theater b: 
a sweeping prohibition. It was a neat, 
final, comprehensive solution of a compli 
cated problem, and the prohibitory statut« 
about attending the drama was laid down 
in multitudes of homes as something not 
primarily to be understood but to be 
learned and obeyed. To-day, however, that 
ban is off. Almost everybody goes to the 
theater. So far from solving the problem, 
however, this only accentuates it. For the 
American theater is in a deplorable condi- 
tion. With outstanding exceptions the 
stage has largely fallen into the hands ot 
commercial panderers who feed the popu- 
lace on rottenness. There is no external 
code of conduct that a child can learn, 
the application of which to this problem 
would be of service. Only good taste will 
serve. 

When, then, one visualizes the modern 
world with its new freedom, its dramas, 
books, magazines, sex customs, its social 
habits, racial relationships, economic, and 
international problems, it must be plain 
that for a child leaving his home to face 
the new generation there is no question 
that goes deeper than the inquiry as to 
the child’s taste: What does he like? 

Here is the crux of child training, and 
no bag of pedagogical tricks is large enough 
to solve the problem. Likes and dislikes 
are absorbed; they are not so much taught 
as caught; and the chief business of a home 
is to make fine tastes contagious. The only 
way to prevent a child from liking cheap 
books is to begin from the earliest years 
to introduce him to the love of the best 
reading. The only way to save a child 
from the obsession of jazz is to have good 
music so familiar that he cannot love the 
lowest, having known the best. The only 
way to make a child morally safe is to set 
a standard of human relationships in the 
family so high that in spite of all tempta- 
tions his palate, having tasted that, cannot 
content itself with poorer fare. 

Moral independence in the last analysis 
is the maintenance of one’s own inward 
standards of good taste against prevailing 
vulgarity and low-mindedness. 

The teaching of this to children, how- 
ever, presupposes the prior possession of 
it by parents. Everything that is the 
matter with the younger generation to-day 
is first of all the matter with the olde: 
generation. Nor is there any way out ex- 
cept in a renaissance of genuine spiritua! 
life in American familias. That, however 
is another story and involves another arti- 
cle—on the teaching of religion to children. 
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